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Akm/vM) (Cl'jpliun of (;hass<uirK Alpiri.'s w.'i.s isii- 
(lonl)t(‘fily a vrr) ]n*avc ininp ilioiigh in private cx)rn'«.*r5a!if5ii 
Kr)i}H‘liin(‘s when youugc'r ititai lenipted liiin to descrilM; his 
expiairures of war wfiieh lie shirked' laid iihwI streis 
on tlH‘ liiurs when In* liad hecai IHi;‘hten(x!, lie was jihle 
l.s do Ko wilhout any loss of repiitaiion because of the rcxrniT! 

oil Iiss tiinicy iaaninanclhi,^- respert eiven from (hainaii 
civilians vAia f* 1 an('etl coldly, now and llien, nt this Idtmeli 
^nl:viT to tht‘ /iiiny ol Occ'iiyeillon on tlic Rhine. 

I h" wcu’c iJh' C-mix ue (hierny with palrris, the Lefpon 
dl iufiiieiir- wliii’h lie had reexaved with a, kiss on bofli 
rhex^kH Iffaii C ifuirral Chiiiraud --mul the. Ihiyji.sh IMililar’y 
Cdro.HM coiiferted i!|-)ori him aFh!r tin* second battle c^f‘ the 
‘Miirne* 

I ell lue.^ th(^u ec///V////ed’ said a yoiiny; {illic'cr who hicl 
^joiiied the liaOalieii oiler fisr Armisijee* In* ('aine Iroru 
Si. Pail! iu iIh' Aip<‘s Mari!i^^c^s ■'■•'“what is that story about a 
marble \ enus f SerLpaiiii ^vlkdicl, tiiai hyp<d froin Mom- 
marina was saying iibrait it ycKierday. It is his 

!)C5I liieitiory oi die war, lie Kaysd' '* *t 

{iaplaiii CiatieresH shniygcx! his Khoukk'rs and smiled 
faiiilly, 

‘^'Sergcani .Michel is a Ma/^mur. He mlks too iiiiirh* I 
shall hiivv to ciows him elenvin” 

The two l*rcnch oliicers werc^ silting* over coflce and 
cigarettes in flu: diainiyrooiis of the FurKleiihor iu Maiiw* 
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It was crowded with oilicers of the Fn^nch, Brilislc .nid 
American Armies. They were snxnl by Gvnunn 

waiters who less than a year agr> had ht^en CJeriiian K<'4iliers 
lying behind machine-guns or !)riiigihg^ into 

action against troops commanded by their invsnii ciislonu'rs, 
wliom^ it seemed, they no longctr dt'sired In kill, Arinaud 
Gaticres and the young heutenanf had a wiiidou-seat, k'rnni 
their table they could see lie* (haine.ri civilians |K'!:eiiig : 
young girls neatly dressed, arm in arm ; iiiidill(^-ae:eii fiusiiirv, 
men ill pre-war <i(al>c\s winch lamg ku.ai\ np iheir bodit\s 
as though they had shrunk from fhiir ll^riuf'r si/f% (\spr<'i 4 ]jv 
round the waist; tail youn;.'; men ubviniisly ccwulliee'ns ■ 
walking al a quick pacss and busy with scd’ct ihuu'difs wliicli 
did not make tluau ehecriuL \nt one of ilumn as (Apfai!! 
Gatkh'es noticed, glaiu'eci fur even a sv'roiul at ;i haUahon isf 
French infaiUiy inarching in the roadway !«> ihr* lap uf 
drums. If, sciuned as tliough tin* Cierinans refhseil lu uiUicfy 
by so much as the flickti' of an eyclich tfie prest nee cl'* this 
Army oi OcciipiUion which was the uulwaul au<I \isihle 
sign oi Germany\s defeat and downfall. (fa|Uain (hiticres 
had remarked that many times in Mainz. If v/as as llioiifdi 
they w^^crc invisible. I he (ierinans hniket! oxer l!i{*fin past 
tfiem, and through them* Xever oner did he ainualh/ sc'C 
any sign of awanmess. It was a consjuraty of meirfal 
■blindness,. ■ ' ■ ■ 

^ Icll me, THon ' .said da* yoiiuf*' licsiiniaitl ag,aiii, 

“what Jiappeucd In the rhuKsiii of* Wnuckles tfuii 'lime 
you laid a!)oui you with a marble \*enus ? d'he Gcniiaiis 
were in an uf)per rc,)Ofru waavidt lla^y ? Voiir inrii broke 
down^the^cdliug and bayoui‘Ual tiirm as they Icll thrmigiu 
Sergeant MicIkiI says iic bit off a Chaanaiifs ear. Hr says 
you laid them out like iiincpiiisd’ 

Captain Gatieres shrugged his sltoulclcrs ajtaiii, vdih 
another faint smile beneath his iittie brown iitouslaclKu 

“I can’t remember a thing alioiit it It was early in die 
war, I only remember tfiat I was (hihiorardy IrighteiiccL 
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Blit wliy remind me of those horrors ? Blood and stench and 
filth 1 How pleasant it is to sit in this nice room with a 
while tablecloth under oiicb elbows !” 

Tlic younger officer—Philippe du Retail—laughed over 
his cigarette. 

‘‘You do not satisfy my curiosity ! 1 was a schoolboy 

vvhen you were already a hero. I feel as though I had missed 
the greatest experience in life.” 

Arrnand (latieres, a nuui of twenty-six or so to tills boy's 
twenty, glanced m him with a, sombre ainus(an<mt. 

“My dear child, you missed the gr<‘at(tst experience of 
death. It is not amusing, after all, to sex^ men blown to 

!)ils . . . to se(‘ lurn bliiKlcxl and diseinlxawxdled.-to walk 

over their tired brditw-uo sit in the stench of their corruption 
—■oneds fritmds, charming fellows with whom one has talked 
alx>ut lih: and art and !K!auiy ; and those simple men wliom 
one came tt) Icaa' b(*lbre they were mowed down by inachiiie- 
guii fire. I had four yt.ars of it before I was taken prisoner. 
1 assure you that I thought a (Jerman prison camp was next 
door to fiaradisfa” 

“How did you get taken?'' asked young Philippe du 
Retail) who had seen no war. 

Captain CJatieri^s obliged with tiiis reminiscence, 
rcluclaniiy. 

“A dull story ! Most of my men had been knocked out 
I had a marhine-gun bullet in the left l<‘g and waiited ibr the 
end, becaiUKc^ of that infernal shelbfire. Cluite unpleasant 
you know 1 I'licn tiu: shelling sU)p|X‘(l and there was a bit 
ofa countcr«atlack, I suppose. Anyhow, 1 saw some ChTinaris, 
and especially oiu^ (tv.rtmm who liad his*bayonel reatiy lo 
stick me through tlar guts, I saw his eyt‘H ancl knew that he 
was going ti.) kill mm 'rherc wa.s iHaliiiig I <aa.ild do about 
it. I had lost iny revolver in tlic mud. Anyliow^ I was 
paralysed with f'eard’ 

Philip|)c du Rtaail snultxL dins confession of fear by im 
officer who wc>re the Croix de Cuerre and llic Legion 
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dHoiincur aiiii the Efii(lLsh Military Corn -ava hi,n a 
tremendous tlirill. 

^‘'What kind of thoiiylils rumo yem af that laamtnil 
he asked. is perhaps an experlc tH*n that I shill ritnea* 

have.” 

The French csiptain rniiuhlcH! a bif laii'id nii thcr fa!i!e- 
cloth and s(*,cnicc! iiiteresOs! in da* crumbs. 

rathiT think I sent a kind ol incaa'c* i<* a lad\" in 
Avignon--'my niolhrr. as a niaUrr ut Lai. If was like thf* 
wail of a hoy iii distress. She said she ie‘a;d it fh U evening 
in Avignom at li\c-iltiri\. An culii csnic ahaa'e 1 
“‘And that v/Zr Ilochr didnh siu'l: you A 
dapnii!] (heuysr<u sfnih'<i. 

“d‘Ic was disappointed uf* his prey. A /a'/c/avks/ kirked 
his bayontU up and tidd him to f»M to lieil, or unids U) iluit 
elFrct He w,as good cmoirdi fo fakf* me priovuna afal i 
must say I was very nuich oblieyd to him,'* 

“Tl ^\‘as a iwMF srpieak. /a'c/i said Pliihppe dii 

Retail. ‘'Felicitations 

He looked out of'thc* winduw tei wateri the tirriuaii peop!e> 
passings and tlien laiiffhecL 

“Mlicy are a disgusdiyf, prophy thvit Chinnaiw ! It was 
perhaps a mistake dial CJod ereafiri tlieiuA 
Annand ChuiZu'cs gave his fainl itoinv smilm 
“‘You are too crilieul of Hod, imm hViifciw«/ !" 

II 

This Frendi ofliceiy Annand (hiiwres, was ptaiiaps no! 
entirdy typical of his age ami cLiss who cittcml the 

'/.one ofoccupadoii after the Ariiiisiiccy yei i should be glad 
to think that there were inany like* hiirp aiidi tueJeah do 
think so. He i)dooged to a p/khI old family in Avigimi'g not 
of the noble class };)ut of honest bourgeths stcKik* His 
father^ who Imd died !)cf.brc the war^ had iwrcii a dixaor and 
was a man of liberal ihougl'it and charming character^ very 
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popular with Ms patients because Ms wit and his good nainm 
did them more good llian liis iricdicine. liis motlier— 
unlike her liiisband—-was a practising Catholic, and it was 
no doubt from her that Armand iiihcrilcd a scaisi!)ility which 
made iiiiii sulTcr a good deal as an adolescent boy among 
lads of tougher fibre in school and colicgc. I'nim liis mother 
certainly he learnt a love of French poetry and a critical 
sense of beauty, and—perhaps more valiiabhw-a beiicf in 
spiriiua! values, even though later, and ofixai in the war, lie 
was touched by a scepfeism w^hicll lie cxpi\‘sscd with irony 
and soinctliing of his in flier's wit. 

In all ill; it-“his home life, the iKickground of his character, 
liis code of inaniH.TS-hc was typical of the intelligence arid 
tradition ol' tlu^ FreiK'.h rniddloclass at its licsl. Yet there 
iiiiist hav(^ l)ct:n some strain in ium, iiifieritcd or accideiUaf 
which made him diferent in some ways from his follow 
ofticers. 

He was aw^are of that during tlie war. In long talks he 
had with his coniradcs in dug-outs and trendies and billets 
and slu;ll“hoh*s, he was conscious of suOering from a kind of 
moral and spiritual despair whicli did not seem to touch 
them in the same degree, llicy too despaired because 
the war lasted so long, because tlicy were afraid of death - 
lieing so keen lot lihv—becaase they yearned for tlieir wmincn* 
folk, hc^cause the enemy newer s<?em(x! to waxikcii, because* 
France was lieing hk‘d to death ; but they did not despair, 
as he did, becaust^ the miv seemed to him a denial of human 
reason, or at least a frightful challenge to a belief in tlie 
progress of civilizca! ideals. 'Fhey accused him of hemg a 
sentimentalist when lie said tiiat chivalry had licam abandtmed 
ill modern warftre and that they iuicl returned to the ape 
stage on both sides, Iluj chatted liirn someiimcs^ before 
even fliafr wxis killed by the Jong endurance of endless 
slaughter, for his politic behaviour to (hairum prisoners who 
surrendered to his company on the Somme, 

^‘My dear Gatic^rcsf’' said a brother ollicer, afterw’'afd» 


killed on the "'you speak to ihose ilvnmin swine' 

t,hou.i^!i they wcrci gentic'mc'n 

“It is a question of g(K)d iiiannresd^ la* niiswt'rc'fL 
is, no don!)t, pcTsonal conceit. I ani atraicl oflH'iitu a c'acL'*' 

They might have suspected him oflHdng a hit of a milksop 
if he hadrdt been sucli a fine soldier. Th(*n‘ was that story 
al)Out the chateau ofYennelles. !!e had ruslird if, wiih his 
company under the sweep of iiiacinne-gun lirfc He liad 
used a marble Venus, handy on its pcaleslab to enu*k the 
skulls of the “BocluV who came tumbling down from the 
upper floor whcai the ceiling fe.ll in. His finuher oliieers 
only laughed at him wlum he said afterwards that hi* was 
mad with fear all the time, lhai was truty of (’oiirse, hut, he 
had reacted (o fear in the right way, ih<‘y tiium’;lu- Some 
men rcactcxi in the wrong way, and tlial made all the diflercau'c 
between a man who won the (Iroix (!(* Chu'rn^ anrl mu^thrr 
who was shot for cowardice. They c|iiile agrecxl that the 
dividing line was veiy thin—souKUimes no nion^ than a 
snapped ncr\m. Still, tliis fellow, Araiam! (kitihres- Ids 
type of face reminded lluan of D’Artagnan hat! some fliu* 
quality in him which saved him from that last disgrace of 
showing fear when he was frightencttl A of ydaiuis, 

perhaps, the luck of iniieritcd pl'iysir|n(y or sonic, spiritual 
■■prideo.' 

His men adored him, fiecaust* he: iH‘V{*r worried them 
with small severitic^s and was fritmdly and Inmiorous, and 
considerate of their eonifort. '.Fhenf was ScaycMiit 
for instancty a blasphcanous fellow from Affmlniariro - 
though born in AntilK^s—who had been with, CLiptuin 
Gati^’cs from the? btyiiming. He had a dogliket devoiiiui 
to this ofiieer who had once rckaased him from iht^ police in 
Amiens when this sergeant of Ghasseurs was very drunk. 
He once nearly killed a man lr>r calling Clapiain CflaiiiheH a 
foul name. It did not bnxtk thcj reputation of an oliieer who 
had a name for valour wlicn he !)r«.>ke down mie day beoiist* 
a boy from Avignon^ his brother, straight from thv, Lycer^ 
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had been killed in the trenches at Frise-sur-Somme an hour 
after his arrival at the front. There were other times when 
Lieutenant Gatieres, afterwards captain, broke down in the 
jircscnce of Sergeant Michel who reported casualties. That 
was when his ner\'es were not too good after hcaw shcii-fire. 
Some men were taken hk(^ that. It was nothing up against 
them if they pulled themselves together agisin. "Armand 
G:Ui(^rc.s had ttiways pulled himself together sutliciently to 
lead his men and rnakt- them believe tliat he didn’t care a 
danni for his own life and was only ivorriixl aiKnit their.s. 
Perhaps that was true. It was llie truth as it appeared to his 
battalion. Some ol tlaan -the survivors of war—were very 
pleased when flieir i'onner ca]Main naurned from a prison 
camp in (uTniany to .attaelicd to the general stalFon tiie 
Khinc. It wa.s Sergeant .Michel-•■<')ncc au apache in Paris— 
who ha<l tear.s in his eyes when Ctiplain Gatieres cmbi-aced 
him belore the whole company and kissed him on both 
ch<x;ks as though he had been liis long-lost brother. After 
all, they iiad been in some tough |)laccs togc-ther. it was a 
miraeh^ th.at they were both alive. 

*‘How tire ;»![ those girls you love?” a.skcd Captain 
GtUirres of his friend the .sergeant. “Suztiune and Marlhe 
and Marie Clare. ?” 

“iVhm rapitdnc,’' s.aitl Sergeant Michel, “tho.se little sluts 
haw till b<-trayed me. That is natural ! It is the way of 
women. ^But there arc oiIkts called J<*anne :md Odette and 
Lucille, 'i'hcy tire not too bad.” 

“You do rot <'h;mge your eluti-aetcr, even after the 
Armistice?” askerl CLpiain Gatiere.s. 

“Mon capiiainr," said Sergeant Michel? “this Anniistice is 
oiily a titne of respite before another war. 'J'he Germans :irc 
always Germans. I'hey will w:mt (heir revrmgo. Wc are 
insisting uijon their wtinting it. In my opinion, spt'aking as a 
soldier and nut a.s :i politician, we .should either dc.stroy the 
whole GcrniJin race or make thing.s easy for the poor swine 
who want to get to work again. But then, tts you know, man 




capiialm^ before tiic war I was a follower oi jaur<\s, and a. 
good Socialist, i bduwe in die fmahcabood nfman, aiilifnigli 
I liave killcxi many Gcniiaiis and oncv. hit tdf a Cn'rniaii's 
car in order to liberate iii) tliroat iroin iLe hfrmw'f‘-p^ra.'-p «)!' 
a Feldimbel who greatly dcsirtxl to kill luc. It was, as yon* 
remember, in the chateau of Veniiclicsf 

*Xet us forget ail those liorrnrsf’ siiswr-oxi (iaptajii 
GaticTCs. ^'Thc war is over, mon rieuxF 

It was after the Armistice aiu! during t!ie occupalKai of' 
the French positions on the Rhine that this oilicta* nsaefrcl 
differently from his comrades to the civilian popuLiliou of' 
ex-enemics. Many of tkan, especially the younger oilicfaa 
wlio had not been through thc^. worst phases of tlie war, were 
determined to humiliate these Rliindaiidcrs and f»ive thfuii 
a taste of the severities and arroganca^ whirh Frnuii 
had suffered behind the lines iu German oreuirUiou. It 
wasnaturaL It was justice, liiey thought. Hiry reineiiifiercf! 
the brutalities of the German cofuinand in Lille am! othe-r 
cities, when the civilian population iiax! midiirrd fia* four 
years the humiliation of oLiedienc'C to (hrrman tml to 

be out on the streets after dusk, fiucal and iiupriMiucHi iia* the 
slightest offence against rnilitaiy di.sripliri(.% uldiged lo salute 
the officers of an army which had laid waste: lo nmilierri France 
and committed aborninalde acts. Very well, iheu ! Knw 
it was tlie turn of la Framt lirimifmt, I'hcty w«>uld teeth 
these sales Bodws^^ the necessity otohvdmicc and rc\spt*et 

The Germans did not like t!ic order that all civilians were 
required to yield the paven'K:nt aiul doff tiicir liuts to French 
officers. Tlit 7 r(Xas<xi to notic*e the j>rescni:e of F‘rciic-!i 
officers. Tris btm ! They would Ik: (ibligcd lo lake iifiiicc 
by having their hats knocked off by t!ic buu end of a riditig- 
wMp, and if they objcxfcd to that they would ipx a |«k'h 1 
thrashing as well 

Captain Gaticrcs did not take that view. Hr. aiiiiovfKl 
Ms colonel by arguing that the order wav y«reason;ib!«:^ uml 




th:jt the only v.'ay of obedience for the Gennans woiilcl be,to 
go fKitler.s, ill view of constant passing of French officers. 

‘‘"Fourquoi pas asked Ckdone! cle ia Frade. 

Ffc suggCKtcai tliat it was better than having their heads 
knocked off—a mctlicK’,! whicli he, personally, would have 
preferred. 

Armaiid Gatifres avoiileci tiu* eyes (if the Ge.rman 
civilians as much as possilde in unkr not to demand a saliitcc 
lie was can!)arrass<al hy liaving to assuiiie an arnegance whidi 
lu* (lid feel, ide ivas aniioycai* ■ iic was irultMai very angry - 
one morreng with young Pluli|)|>e du Retail, when lie canie 
across that young oihta^r thrashing a German immcrcifully, 
allhoufdi tlu' man stood |)assivc and unresisting. Caplaiu 
Chideres eauglu hold (A' the upraised ariu of Iiis licuieiiaiit 
wdiidi was r<‘ady to slash the man again. 

“'/imv, fumi vietiXy qtiest<e-(jue iu fais ? Ce n^esl pm 
rammrkihk^ (Vi 

''‘llib briift^ reiiiscd to salute nu!,” explained Philippe clu 
Retail, 'ile iookc^d me straight in the €y<;s and passcxl on. 
Tin teaching him to ol)ey orders. 

ll'ie Gernuiig a tniin of about thirty-live, said something 
in his imi'i tfuigiif' wdiirli Annanci (hitiercs imdcrsUvnl, as a 
student of that kuijpiagct during his lime as a war prisoner. 
He heard the word “rcr/Fha/d’h and it turned him cold with a 
kind of sickness and pity, so that he swung routid lo tlie 
lirtitenaiu and spoke indignantly. 

man is bliiui Mriveidt yoti any eyes in your own 
head? This is a lu'iUality, rntm Imientmi. IhLs poor man is 
a victim of your s<ms<‘!t^ssneHS.'^ 

Votmg Philippe du Retail was discoticertcd H<4 wais 
hurt by this se.vru^ repiimand froru a loaii Ibr whom lie had 
a special hero-worship, lie colotireii vividly and suiminereci 
some words of regret 

had iM> idcra ! I 'was perliaps too hasty, f dki not 
not ice his blimlricssA 

A liltic crowd had gailwaxxi iu this sicic-strcct of Mainz. 





The blind Gemiaii stood wiping a streak blood from bis 
check which had been slashcxl by a brciH'li rkiing-wlup. 
llierr wvre sullen looks and hostile words, ono oi'whirh v^ns 
audible to tiie ears of Ca|)Uiio Galifres. 

■' \SchuHnnektmd ! ’ ® 

Captain Gali^:res spoke a lew words of Ciorman ii> ibr 
beaten man. He cxplaiiuYl that liis fruiid iiml nut ntcired 
his .■ blindness. 

^^Ich btdaure es vielmal. rerz^ihuni^ 

The blind man was pcidiaps astoniKlitHi at ih!s a|,MiIir»;v 
from a ITench oflicer. He answcni! in a low voice : 
machi nick is 

It did not matter, lui said. Ik-rliaps iiodiiirg inaitfred 
now that he was blind. 

That incident was only one oeeasion upon whicli Arniaiid 
Gati^rcs felt out of sympathy with tin* behaviour ;md fr'iepfi' 
of other French ofliccTs aui! the general polii-y eif ifie Ibinudi 
High Command in tliis zoiie cjf orciipied terriimy. At mmr, 
sometimes, he sat silcmt when iIh^ GciuimI <nid his own rolunf 1 
and some of the staff oOkits narranii ineidenis fif the* dav 
when tlmy had “strafed’' the BoGie Ibr distdKiJiciit'e to 
orders and other ollences against tliidr n^giikitinns. They 
described gaily and with a wdikh of rariwitiin^ ilict n}>pearaner 
of fat burghers and German housewives arrested and bruiigjit 
before the court on diarges rd' insnliiii;( a irumiber of ihe 
Army oi Oc'Ciipation. I iiest: p<x>plc were* stupefied 
they were heavily fiticd or sent niT to prisma ikw bald- 
headed Bodie had had die vlm:k ~ k mki ■ to piraid that 
was the father of a family cifeigfit chilclrmi wtio would siaivf* 
if he were sent to iDrisf)!!. 

The General laugheai hccirtily at tliis arus^dofev 

“lliesc BocIk.h breed like rabbifs. ltd; disfyis’dir*. It 
is fortunate that the Allied biocAade has helped to Iowct ihr 
population of a race who will always lie our rmuiiiesT 

Armand (^atFircs rerniiiiu'ci silent^ ihjI |omifigj in ilds 
coiiversatiorn He didn't agree with those views. He hatl n 
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passion for childnai and he hated to think that these little 
Kiraw-haircc! ChTinruis *\v!},oni Ik* saw about the streets should 
be iniiiftry and weak unlil the Peace Treaty had been 
settled aiKl sitnicaL A h‘nair!i cicHior lie knew—a ii;cnial 
icllow who nauinded him of his own fiitiicr—dind told him 
that ninny of the cliiklnai were riektay from lark orproper diet, 
:tnd tiiat yonnit Shaman yiris fa;iuttxl at tlicir work heeausc 
they were c’atin;;' lilthy fisaiz Tood whicdi did not contain l!ie 
rifrht aiyoiml of vilainins, 'That didiPt scann fair sonuTtiw, 
Thosti ii'ivls and rhildreii wcreiPt rt'spoiisihh* for liie war. 
Masses orthrse rielaiy balsa; Isac! htam born a{U*r its bey;inuing 
and tiiey wen* still b<aiij( krpt hungry or under-ied because 
the staU'Hiiu*!i in Paris^ the Ihigdish Lloyd (dcorge, the AincrL 
ran President, and ol<l (Ihaiienrcsau ■ coukJiPi agree on the 
te.rins of pesaa* n> iu* imposed on a dideated riatiom Where 
was the (‘hivalry ofwiiieh Ib’anc'e had once been so proud ? 

'dkahaps ihn a jamtinirntatistd’ ronk'ssed Armaiid 
Cialirns, uiiea.'iy bexsmse la* could not sec things with tlic 
minci of !hs frinul;;. ''Perhaps I do not remember quite 
eiioiigii the ‘aifferiigys iidlieted on P’rance. Perhaps thcHC 
olTicau's " l!iat i)Id General - are cxpnsssing the will of God 
or the workintts of innnan destiny, "'i’he sins of the fathers 
sliall be visiied on the children imto tfic third and hmrlh 
|teiieraliom' Does it go like that? But tliat seems to nic 
unfair. I caiPt see* any justice or rncrcy in frighiful words 
like that. If ii is the law of lifeg peiiuips it Is a pity that life 
exists. !k‘r!iaps man is otic of God's mistakes. Pttrliaps, 
on the other luiiub there is no God, and wc are merely an 
accident in a senseless charivari of atoms and elciuents.'" 

He listeiwil to the Cjeueral at the head of the table, a 
diKlingiUHliecl old man witli wliite iiunrsiadK^s wiiich he 
twisted efailimudly with a ihwvous gesture, 

is of course those absurd English “"-well, 1 do no! 
prtdess to iinderstaiid themr “‘'Who havt^ iiilcrfercxi with our 
legitimate claim to thf? iHi bank of the Rliint:. I hesir from my 
liroiher in Paris that this sacred Lloyd Chtorge is obstructing 
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;,Foch on tliat point at every turn, and that aid C‘::irnirrierau 
has weakened to the English point ofview whic'h is supportrv! 

■ by that pedagogue Wilson with his visionary ideals of human 
brotherhood and all that ghastly nonsrnse 

‘‘There is an altcrmiimy man f/r/nW;' said (adond dr l;i 
Prade* *1' am much in favmir e^f ild’ 

'‘Explain. What alternative? Wtt havi.- tfif’ lelt bank or 
we do not have it !” 

Colonel dc la Prade smiled at ihb dorynafie tiffeiMUtsa 
It was characteristic cd'a Chiieral wh<^ liacl retfi/ed lu iK-beaa’ 
that the GcuTiiaii wire was iiiic'iit hek^re some irrneh lirttN «hi 
the Somme. 

‘‘My arfilltTy has deslreyed the wire, ^‘eM! will atlaek 
at dawn. There is no win* t(» liold uf) \nur mfu/' 

They had beem held up on tiu‘ wire while thr* Chaiitan 
machine-gim fire had slashed them to clea!!i. 

Mon Chad, tl'ie Rhindaiidcn's have no for IVirda, 

They arc of diirereni hli)od a,uij spiru. i am credilily 
informed that tlwrc is a ino\‘eiueiil to irttal/lish a!i autonomous 
state. There is a (uTTuan fellou% liaiiifd Dr, Doiirm \Tm !;■ 
leading a Separatist inovtunent whieh it slioiild be our pfilir'y 
to support Frcridi irdlucuK'e eouki ensile ;i fadirr sfaJe 
between France and (Irnuaiiy, UV sliould urn luive itir 
left bank of llic Rhhr* getigraplneally, Ini! we Hltoi.i!c! have 
it as a sphere of iiiilufmrta Tlir idem appfeds to me 
fatiie de mma 

“IPs the firsl Fve licaird f>f ilf* sakl tin* FfimeraL “"Not 
unintexfsifiigd* 

Armand Gatieres was in Mairr/. when tla* Treaty 

was signed at Versailitt*;. ilr read its frrins with a uf 
foreboding. It seeincd to him to put hiiiriiliaiiofe; and 
obligations u|K.m the German pte^ple whkT wrm* bryonfl 
human cnduraiico. It serined lo liiin in t!«" old spirit of 
1% Vkiis whereas he hml hopral, vaguriy, in a. way wliiili 
he had not formulated to liiinsdb that this jKSicr* would lead 
to some new order in Eiinipr, lo sesirie iluan* unioii of 
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d.^mocratic peoples for th(^ preservation of liberty and European 
rul{uir --at lenst (o some serurity of peace so that France 
vyoukl not have to .send the la.st of her youns manhood into 
(he Sana; hirnace iires. But here, surely, he argued, was 
the h ue pnnt of another war wlum tlw.se (Jernian people 
shoulfl gather their strengili and .spirit again. They were 
heiiig asloHl to pay a ti itnite which was surely beyond tht! 
[tower of any nation. 'I'hey laid tint I’olLsh Corridor driven 
as a wedge lugween their p.atple. It was all very dangeroii.s, 
is- thought, and iii,-n wondered why lie should tliink these 
thitigs; a sinijiie Captain ol Chas.seurs, ignoraut of slutcs- 
ni;in.sln]), a ho-er ol France, awtire of all (lie agony which 
Fram e had sufh-red at (he iiands o!’the enemy, a inati wlio 
!«’>;<■ tlieir in.u-lw on his imiy (hat wound in (he right leg 
which woulil make him limp to the end ofhis life. Who was 
he to set up his ideas against men like Foch ;ind CIcmenccau ? 

J liey ouj'.ht to know, fueli. at hsisi, wa.s not vindictive. Hc 
had a simple nobility o! mind, uule.s.s men wiio had .stTved 
under him uere niterh, deeeived. 

To the (Jernian people ti,i.s 'J’reaty of iVaeo wa.s like a 
.sKUtenre <.y doom %vheu they read it.s tcniw. Ji<; could .see 
(hat in (heir fiiee.s about the .street.s of Mainz, for the first 

dine since the Armisiiee they .showed a visible de.spair.a 

kind ol stupor. At lir.st the cessation of war -■-(!«■ end to the 
Idood bath had come as a rcliel'to them. Even the entry 
oJ foreign troops into the Rhineland ha<i not been .so de.si><TaU‘ 
a Iiumiiitttion, licr.ajse they were a .security again,st the nnttrcliy 
which had preceded tinmi. They had believed, to the end, 
that l'U‘si<a*tit Wilson would make a jictice gtincrou.s to a 
nation which had ov.Tilirmvn its old rul<;r.s.atHi had dedared 
itedl a Republic. Now, facet! with this Fetice Tretity,* they 
were sutptrlied as though by a knnck-oiit blow. 

One of (}it“ i'rench ititerpreUTs— ■ Lieutenant Meyer—" 
K|>oke to Anfstutd t»aliere,s. |lc was an oflice.r who knew 
Cmmiji prrfi-etly atui the leding of (he peo|,)ic in tla: occtipied 
territory. 
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“It’s like poison to them, that Peace Treaty. What tiu ) 
resent most bitterly of all is their forced acknowledgment i>l 
war guilt.” 

Armand Gatieres raised his eyebrows. 

“Were they not guilty ? ... The invasion orileigiinn ? . . ." 

Lieutenant Meyer, who was of J ewish origin, smiled and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“I have never met a German w!io bdie\-es that his country 
was responsible for what has happened. Tliey bcHta-c duy 
were ringed round with enemies, I'hcy say tlint Russia 
mobilized first—which, of cour.se, is true. 'Ihcy iitivc .! 
theory that Poincare and IsvoLsky plotted this war." 

Armand Gatieres laughed increciuluusly. 

“II they believe that, they can believe anything.” 

Lieutenant Meyer smiled, hut looked thoughtHil. 

“There is another thing they believe, eciualiy incredible. 
They believe that the German Armies were nurh-fcniteii in 
the field and that their collapse wa.s due to .staivation behiiMl 
the lines and the inlcction of Gommufiism. It is a pit}', 
perhaps, that wc didn’t march to F-erlin.” 


Captain Gatiere.s did not agree. 

“It would have cost many thousand.s of lives,” he said 
sharply. “It was unnecessary. Surely then^ was no m.-ed of 
further bloodshed after their .surrender ? 1 (hink of all tbose 

boys m the last reserves. In any c'asc* the Clcrinans wtu’e 
beaten, do think cuherwistt is tin illusion, *iud the Geritiiins, 
after all, are realists, tire they not ?” 

Lieutenant hlc}(u shook his hetui and lingi'rcd his jttw 
with thin, transparent fingers which once had played tht* 
violin in the concert halls of Ptiris. 

“You are mistaken in thinking they tire reidists, mm 
capiiaine ! Ihey tire dreamers and kicfdogues. 1 h<tp|'»en 
to know them. They have an infinite ctipaeity fiir Ixdievitig 
what sentiment dictates against the cold iiglu of rettson.’ 
They have a deep strain of mysticism wliich letids them into 
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He launched into an analysis of German character until 
incerrupted by Arniand Gaticres, a trifle abruptly. 

'‘Let us !ia,vc a game of biliiarcls. It is an excellent game 
IxTause it prcvimts one from Ihinkiiig too iiiiiclid’ 

The Jewish ofliccm agreed with a laugh. 

"Tliat reminds me oftlu^ war^-whcri thought was ilie worst 
irifiniiity of the mine!. Ifcnic thought one went mad. It was 
<\sse!itiai not to think. Some ofoiir generals were very siiccessfiii 
in avoiding that danger ! A cigarette, nwn capitaine 

III 

The Army of ()(Tupation on die Rhine lived in imaxcus- 
loiiuxi Imairy, inarvGlous to men wlio liad had experience of 
tnaudies and bidets in the war zone. The best apartments, 
iif)us(‘s, and mansions in Mainz had been requisitioned for 
!ieaclf|iia.rteng civil adininistratioii offices, and rnililary staffs. 
However hostile h’reurh oOiccavs and men might be to the 
(irrrnan pt'ophg i}ic*y arkiiowiedgcd dial these "Bodies” 
knew flow lo make good homes for thcniseives, and had a 
passion for dranliiiess and ord('r. Tlicy also fiad fine iioteiSy 
restaurants, and bt'cr halls, of wliidi the: ITeiidi anny was 
plcvwft! to take possessiom 

On the return of Ga|)tain Gatiercs lo his military duties 
after a prisoner of war for sonav months, he was fortunate 
in iKung billeted in a fine* old house with a view of the cathedral 
fnmi his b('<!room window. 

It was Lieiitenanl Meyer wlio had arrang<tl this matter 
for his friend. 

"I think you will be: condisrlaldeff Ik> said. "Colwcl 
de la Fnuie had his <'yr on the place, bcxauisc it is only a 
stone.Vtiirow from his oflie<\ but Fve pushed Iiim off to a 
house rallier inore iinpfising and fiirnislicc! the most atrocious 
tiling whiefi he thinks inagiiilieeni. I reniembcred your 
ariLilir seiisihiiitiefg num mpitaim !” 

"Very nice of youff said (Ruieres, with a laugh. "Still, 
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ii good bed is really all I need. I ho{3e I shaidl be inror^- 
veiiieiiciiig the owners of the house. It iniisl be vfuy aiitioy-* 
iiig for any German, to have a French oOiccr thrust on tlie;!! 
like tHsd’ 

Lieutenant Meyer was amused by this point oi view, fhs 
liad never heard it expressed before by any ol the ollici’rs fra' 
whom he had found billets. 

need to m^orry about that. If thtty make any tmiibh’ 
you.have only to report the matter. As a mnttc.r ol lari., 
they are rather good people, llic house Ik*Iou!.(s to Ilcnuririi 
von Menzel and his wife-—one of the old Rhineland families. 
They speak French quite well and are pti'fec'ily civiIize.cL' 

‘‘Good/' said Gatiercs. “Any farnily 
. Lieutenant Meyer expla.iucd tliat tliey .iiad a boy a.nd 
girh according to his infonnalion. One of thc‘ f)Hicca"s prr- 
viously billeted in the house said tfiai the girl lutd sriit 

out of the occupied zone to relatives in llerlin-, pr<»!aihly to 
save her from the amorous propensities of Fnuirh oflicau's. 
Meyer had seen the son for a moment-” a good-looking hid 
of nineteen or so—jiist young enough to !iav(' esta'ipctl niililary 
service. Otto, by name. 

It was Otto von Menzxh this son of the house, who sliowc’d 
Captain Gatforcs his new quarters. Upon ktioc^king at tin* 
door for the first time, Gaticres was slicavn by a shy Mackkm 
inta the study of the boy’s father, where he found flcrr vtiii 
Menzel standing witli his !>ack to tlic stove—an olcUfaHhioned 
afiair of tiled porcelain—obviously awaiting t!ic: new ollicrr 
who was to be billctctd in his house. He was a talk grey* 
haired man of about fifty, rather haiidscuiug with strong, 
clca^s^ciit features* which were not typically German aiid 
might, indeed, have been English, or even Frnndn ile was 
wcibdrcssed in dark clothes and had a aa'tain rlcygancr, 
although Ids suit was ca.sy and infortnal, and ralhca* baggetl 
ait the knees from sitting at his desk in this i'vkuiu whic!h was 
surrounded witii bookcases—and books-'-a^xiccq'it where* sparia.; 
had been left for portraits of some ciglitetmlh ceiiiury arirrstors. 
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III an ariiicliair by the window was sitting a lady whom 
CJaptain Gaticrcs guessed rightly to be Frau von Menzel; 
younger, he thought, lliaii h.er luisband, and not without 
beauty. Sim had fair hair touched with grey and her com¬ 
plexion w:is still ir(‘sli, with a glow of delicate colour. At his 
entrance slut and stood clost^ to her liusbarid, with a ham! 
oil bis left arm. 

Captain Gatierc's was sligliily C!ul)a,iTassed. , It was, he 
llimiglit, an awkward siiuaiion. 

He saluted coiirteoiLsly, and Iritroducc^d himself 
''Captain Ariiemd (biticn\s. ... I have the honour to 
billeted here, f hope you will excuse this inlrusionA 
IhTf von iMnizel ga.vc him a cfuick, searching look, not 
exactly hostiie, !)ut ironic and challenging. He .spoke in 
(‘xcelfml I'nmcli. 

'it is, afamm\ an intrusion—we cannot pretend other¬ 
wise"-but we ai'c^ iincicr orders from our French masters, and 
we liave a Ciuiain tradition of dignity and good manners. 
Wc sliaJI endeavour to inak^! you comfortable, Captain 
GatiHsog ns an uninvit<‘(I guest—but still, a guest.” 

Gaptnin Gaticrcs bowcxl slightly, and felt more cm- 
barnisHcd. 

'i sliui! the l<!a.si possible trouble,” he iiiiinnurecL 
Herr von Meuzd Icndc Ins wilGs liaiKl, which rested on 
his aniL 

''My clear,” he said, still spcuiking in French, ''pcnriit me 
to pn^smit Captain Gaiicres of the French Army, wlio will be 
irnder laur roof If ir some times” 

Frau voii Meir/.ei nodded slightly in answer to the officer's 
Ikw. She al^io spoke cxrdhmf Fnmdi. • » , 

”It wxiuld !«* insincere to say you artr welcome, moimtmr. 
VVt do not :i|"j|")rcr:iate the iircsence of tint h'reiKdi Army in 
the Rltincland' -''(^specially the: outrage of your black irof^j)s>«- 
tail', as iny Inisband says, wc liope to behavx with dignity and 
risiguatiorn” 

CJaptain Gatiires was riiore titan ever enibarnisscd. That 



speech was cutting in its bitterness. That reference in 
black troops was like the slash of a whip, so that !k^ felt tlio 
blood rash to Hs face. He did not approve of the |)r(\Hriii:e 
of those black soldiers in the occupied zone. lie*, ioc\ haci 
called it an outrage, in argiinuait with Coione! de la ihuclr, 
who had been very angry with him. 

Even iicrr von Mcnzcl was rather ciiscoiuaTU^d hv h:s 
wife’s speech. He laughed slighily, turninfr U> (haficTcs wl:!t 
more friendliness. 

“It is too soon to hjcgiii controversial argunifut ! I'uvrr 
will be plenty of time lor that, ii you wiii favour us with \our 
company now and ilicn. We have our Ch*rinan point of\ ir\v, 
of course, blit I hope that will not make discaissioo iinpossihir 
on cither side. We do not wi>h to make individual Frencdi 
officers rcspoiisil ilc l<)r any grievelua* wc may leave lUpuiiNf 
French policy and op|)rcssion. Naturally we have 
grievances !” 

lie laughed again, uneasily but rourt<x)u.sly. 

It was a lair speech. Cfi|)fain Gatieres amid not quaur! 
with its expression. He intirmiirt'd his tlranks, 

“ifkrrf, milk JhL\\ niomiair f 

At that inoOiCait t!ie door open^ai, and a ycamg man 
cntcrecL It was ol)vloiisly Otto \oii McaiziT the siio of ilic‘ 
home. Gatieres wms presented to him, and he .shook liaiuk 
without any sign orhosiiiity. fie was a, tall lad, with wry 
fair hair like his iriotherN, and strikifu.dy good-looking^ with 
his father’s haifures, inon* finely rut biTumc of his youlfu 
Gatieres iioticcxl tliat he was r.a,!'eirKsiy cintssed iu a pair of 
shorts above rougii stockings and a wliilc shirt open at liur 
rie&. Ilis killer made a remark about lids rostiimcg ol 
which he sc:emec! to disapprove. 

^ Otto, my dear lack why dichft you put on a dct'eiil 
suit ? I suggest soiiielidng in the iiatun; of a collar and 
■tie,”'- ■■ 

He spoke tho.se words in Ctermarg wfiich Gaiiercs iiiider- 

stood, .^^■:■■ f ."'"v- 






The boy shrijcrged his shoulders and smiled, answering in 

his own langna.ii^e. 

^^Wliy should I ? I believe in siiiiplicily—and couifortd’ 
Perhaps you will show this gmilv.nvdn to his rooms, 
Oito,” said Frau von Merizel. 

, ‘•n-Vitli plts'isure, my desar Motherd^ said tlieboydiarmiiioiy. 

I'lc tiiriKxI to (iatlores and spok<‘ in 

“Clonie aiu! sc^e your new rooms, sir,” 

Ciaptain (hitieres howt'd to the hoy^s falluT and mother 
and followid his p-uide up a broad slaircast^ with old banisters 
and woodem stairs, so highly polistuai that tliftrc was a dainrer 
of slipping'; on thcaii. On the walls waa'e some more of those 
old portraits of (hainan laaaldlitic^s of the eightc^enth ami 
(suiy tiineaH'Ulh (aaituricss. On tla^ first landing a stained- 
glass window with a luasildic: design threw' a coloured pattern 
oil the iiofa' as tlu‘ sun shone* tlirough its leaxlu! pam\s* There 
was a loan;, broad passage with luaivy doors tither side, 
and a strip ofearpet along die* iK^ards. ^ 

'hSiill a liltlc higher;’ said Otto van Mtmzd. '^Nearer 
hf'Mven !” 

Hn laughed and took anotlicr flight of stairs two at a 
tinica 

I hen he flung; open a door and made a fricriidly gesture 
for the Fnaleh <dhc*er to gf) in first. 

Mot too l)ad, I hope !m asked, following Gaticrcs into 

'hSufKuh said Arniand (h'ltieres. 

II was not really super!), fmt it was large ami comfonable, 
with an cmdianiing view of |}k* eallaalral througli old- 
fasluDncd wimlov^'s witli diarnoncl-shaped panes. Gatk>cs 
iiolieed tliat theie was a single bed at ilia fir end, halfliiddcn 
hy a. scff*en, and (hrse to the window a long, Itcavily carved 
table witlt {eTinan-looking e.hairs witli wooden eagles as 
arm-rests, A <ieep find her chair, modern, and luxurious for 
tifcd {iiiihs, stood by thci porcelain stove. But what caught 
Chitiercs’ eyes were scweral niec-Iooking priiitK of the: tnglitccnth 
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century and a number of portrait sketches in rharcoal Ixihlly 
and admirably done. One of them was the head and 
shoulders of a young girl, very pretty and vivacious, with 

two long sclioolgirl plaits. 

“Those drawings arc admirable^' said (Inticn-K. “Full 
of character. That girPs head, Ibr Instutire- -it's alivt: !“ ^ 

Otto von Menzcl smiled and itKikcd pleai-rd. 

“ThaFs my sister Ina,, a,s s1k‘, was live ymrs arya My 
inolher has packed her off to BcTlin lest s!w a 

victim to French assault. Ahsurii ! As il slic‘ c^uldn I loth, 
alter herself.” 

He laughed, and then a irionient later bf'caine a llulr 
grave. 

“dliosc sketciies were dont^ by my brother Iloinrirh. He 
was going to be an artist, but lie was killei! in flat wwiy like scs 
many others.” 

Aniiand Gatiercs aiis\v<Ted with (‘imdicai. 

“I am sorry alKiat that. I too luid a ijrotlK'r killed i?i 
the war. He was hit hardly an lioiir after he had reached 
the front,” 

Otto von Menzd shrugged Ids shoulders with a kind 
impatience. 

“It was a massacre ! In my opinion an insauity, IwcTy-' 
body was mad, don't yoii think? But tlmi I belong to a 
cHfFcrcnt generation. 1 liappcned to miss all lhal fililu 
Also, I am a pacifist, much to the aiUK^yaiirc <if iny iioiioiin^d 
father. I have no usc^ wliatcvt^r lot war or ilu* old irit‘as of 
old men rooted in the past. Yim sec, 1 htdong to the 
Movement. We are working out a clifftTiait kind iff pliilfi* 
sopfiy. We arc looking ihrwiird io a nt‘w kind of world.” 

Armand Gaiicres smiktl at this tall lad wit It Ifis straw- 
coloiiivd hair and blue eyes, dressed in iioihiiii^ 1ml a white 
shirt, open at the neck, and a pair of slioris almve his bar«! 
knees—like the younger son in a CJririmfs fairy-tale. He 
had a devotion to all young men, having seen nt iriany clkv 
Youth—German or Freiicip English or Aiiieriran • the ynulh 
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that still lived after the war—symbolized for him an escape 
Ixom, death, a promise of life, the return of hope, the future 
„ with its vital resurrection. 

“A new kind of world?” he asked. ''Thafs good. 
That’s what we want. Fm all for it,” 

Tlie German boy sat on the edge of the bed with his 
hands clasped round his bare knees and spoke in rapid 
Frcricli. 

'^My father and nioilna* think ofyoii ns an enemy. Yoifrc 
going to have a rough liine willi theor--although I will say 
that my lailua' Inis «a certain smise of noblesse ohl’l^e^ and that 
my iiioilaa' really is perleclly fgaod-natunxi. Bui they have 
th<! okhfasliiniied tnulilioii. Ihey think back to German 
inonarc'hy and iniiitarisnn llu'.y are broken-hearted because 
Germany has Ixam (h*featf‘d, although they pretend that 
GcTinany wasn’t defntcal ! As far as Fni concerned I 
think nothing aijoul all that. It was a blood batli in which 
the old orck‘r was kilhai and buried. Now we iiiust create a 
new nrcka" in the world—the coinradcsliip of youth across 
the rronti<‘rs, a spiritual war against materialism and in- 
duHlriahsm witidi caused aiil this bloodshed. We must get 
i'tontrol of ih(‘ inaehiiK! wliidi is the enemy of mankind. We 
nnisi kta,rn to live, simply, and get doser to Nature agaim 
\Xe. mmt get baci; to more primitive ways of life, in touch 
with flat old earih a,iid witii flowers and trc<\s. Wc must 
dedicate' enirsc'ives to tn'auty in rnind and !K)dy.” 

lie spoke with a smile on his lips, as thougii rallicr shy of 
taiking siirJi tali stufl, and yeU l)elieving it. Ikahaps he had 
learnt it, liy luMrf from some book, 

, CJatierrs was imprt'sstiL Idc was even nioved by emoyoii. 
It was the kind vision which had taken hold of his own 
mind as he had pondered aboui the meaning of life when 
death had been closet to him. 

''Those are cxcclkmt ideals,” he said. '1' must say I 
agree with thnm Arc there many young men in Germany 
who think like that ?” 
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0(!o von Mctiznl as th. nv^h <nu>a)<.n aiuusrd 

him. 

“Clortainly ! Il.-u'ca’l you ivar.! uf t’lis /■‘"’''’■'■•'''''■''".■yi'iv ■>. 
ihc CJcnnan Vuulh .\h>\'innrnl ? We liavr mill:. i'ik ' of 
meinhors in all classr,.;. Ti fia.- spn-.i ! all (.ir-m ',>i Iv'fin.inv 
after the war. My iaih<T, wlio (Ir'-ti’} a nv- v.hli it. savs it 
has spread like .a disease. He (imiks we'ie .dl mad atui 
imintiral, because some of us vo .iIkhk witii ',ir!s, waoderinv 
in the rouniryside, .sieepini' oui of doors, n.it wr.irin": luany 
clothes, playiiijr and sinyhef in the vill.iyrs vsljere thr-y idvi- 
us food and slielter in tint mue.h weather. '! ii.it's onlv one 
partnl tiieWHith Movenit n(. Wei-.dl oui:;el\'c-s ira; jV/; ,,,v/ . 
the Wandering: Minis. I’ni one of them, ,rnd very keen oij it. 
As a matter of fart i'lit off to-day for atiother spell," 

1 in .sott, .s.iid (j.itieres. d w.ts liitpui!' f<»r in(»re (jf 
your roinpany.” 

Otto voii Meiii'el lauyhed tiy.un. 

“Oh, f shall soon be baek ! Most of our members h.sve 
to earn their living .sijmehow. It’s only fiir week-en<is or 
short .spells.” 

Hcro.se from the bed and held out his h.uul. 

‘Vht/ lllt'fkrxi'hrn !" 

Annand (Jatieres .shook htmils heartily, 

“Alt/ Ji’ii'tlirut/ifi! ! (Uticklklu' lifiKc !" 

'Flut boy raisctl his eyehrtnvs. 

“You .spe.'ik Oermau 

I w.ts a prisoner o! war. How is it th.at ytJtj tajeak 
French .so well -so admirably ?” 

Otto von Menzel exitiained that his parents h.ui lived in 
Parijf^ before the w;tr. His liuher was Cenuati eonsul there. 
Flissi.ster had been horn there. 

“Ina .speafc.s French perli'etly,” he said, 

I hen he ntlsed his hand in friendly s.duie, .smiled at the 
French officer, and left him in his new billet at the ton ofa 
Cxtrrnan house overlooking the cathedral of Mainz. 







The British Army of Occupation had its headquarters at 
Cologne, and Captain Gatieres obtained a pass—not necessary 
at a later date—to enter the British zone and visit that city. 

His purpose was to call on an English staff ofBcer named 
Major Marshall, who had become engaged to his sister Lucille. 
They had met during the war, when Lucille was the youngest 
nurse in the hospital at Compiegne to which Captain Marshall 
was brought with a machine-gun bullet through his arm 
after the second battle of the Marne. He had visited her in 
Avignon and Gatieres’ mother had written very appreciatively 
of him. 

“A charming young man; not intellectual, of course, 
according to French ideas, but, I feel sure, a gentleman of 
good character and excellent disposition. Lucille is very 
happy with him, and I have no reason to object to her 
marriage later on when his military service is completed. It 
is nice to think that he fought for France and speaks French 

quite well, although with an English accent.” 

Lucille herself had written to her brother begging him to 
call on her elm Anglais. 

“His name is Arthur,” she wrote, “like the knightly king 
of the Round Table. He looks like our own Bayard, sans 
peur et sans reproche. He is highly intelligent, although maman 
thinks he is very stupid ! He loves me in a way that is 
flattering to my conceit. He even thinks me beautiful, my 
dear Armand ! You will like him, I am sure, and even if 
you didn’t—winch is impossible—you wouM pretend toiike 
him for my sake. We are going to be married when he leaves 
the army and my only panic is the thought that I shall have 
to live in England among people who will be strange to me. 

Gatiferes strolled about Cologne for a time before paying 
his call upon a future brother-in-law. The cathedral, he 
thought, was magnificent, but without the usual magic of 
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Gothic arciiitectiire. It looked as tliougli it had been built 
of castdron, and had not weathered. Scottish sentries in 
kilts and bonnets like the berets of his own Provengai peasants 
were pacing up and down, the hloheiizoliem Bridge w^hich 
swung across the R.hine. He stood watching them lor a 
few minutes and staring thoughtfully at the river which 
flowed beneath them. 

■ The Rhine ! A thousand legends of German romance 
and' history belonged to it. It was part of the poetry and 
^ enchantment of the German spirit as Schiller and other 
great minds had revealed it in their works. He had read 
bits of Schiller as a prisoner of war, learning German. What 
a humiliation to the German mind to have enemy sentries 
.posted on this bridge ! 

Years ago, when some of his fellow officers had talked, 
lightly of advancing to the Rhine, he had smiled with irony 
and incredulity. He had never believed for a single mo.ment 
: ^ that the French. Armies and their allies would get anywhere 
near that river. He had been convinced, like most, others 
before the last phase, that the two opposing armies, those.: 
’ 'millions of men, would remain locked in their trench systems, 
carrying on a war of attrition year after year, with attacks.' 
and counter-attacks, gaining a few yards or a mile or two, 
tills way and that, until exhaustion compelled some kind of 
peace. He had been called a defeatist by some of his brother; 
v.officers■ f expressing that view before they too. gave, up■ 
hope, in most cases, or died in the usual way. After the; 
Nivelle offensive some of the troops had mutinied, sick of: 
this ceaseless slaughter. Now they^ were on the Rhine, at: 
the^^cost of milliolis of young lives, English as well as French. 

Those Scottish troops had been great fighters,^ from- all^ 
he had heard. The Germans called them 'The Ladies from 
Hell'k Queer, that men should wear petticoats ! It seemed 
to him barbarous. But they were smart-looking lads—very 
young—just boys, most of'them. And the English soldiers 
walking about all looked young and fresh and dean. They 
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wore their miifomis with a fine swagger and. were spotless. 
His own Chasseurs . Alpins^ of whom he was proudj w^ere well 
turned out, but not quite so immaculate as these young 
English. It was partly their complexion, fresh-coloured, 
with fair skins closely shaved. Some of his lads had blue 
chins before they were twenty-one. If they went unshaved 
for a day they looked like poilus. In the trenches some of 
them had gone unshaven for weeks, poor lads. But most 
of .those were now dead ; his lot of the Somme and Verdun. 
This w^as a new vintage of youth—the last reserves. 

Gatieres met a French officer down the Hohestrasse of 
Cologne. It was Lieutenant Merrier of the General Staff, 
who seized him by the arm. 

^"^TienSy mon ami, qu^esPce-que tufais id 

am about to visit a future brother-in-law/’ ^ s.a.id' 
Gatieres, explaining this episode of family history. 

®Xet us drink some German beer together,” said Mercier. 
'Tt is .fine stuff for a long thirst. It’s the only good thing 
one finds,in .Germany.” 

Gatieres laughed and shook his head. 

‘IThat is too sweeping ! I find much to admire. Look 
at that porcelain in this shop window. It is very good?, 
don’t you think ? Those animals are admirably, done. And 
this German architecture—these old. houses—they have a 
dignity and .a beauty which I. find very attractive. They 
remind me of the old fairy tales I used" to read as a boy/’ 

.Mercier laughed at him. 

‘ 'Sacre bon Dieu ! Are you becoming pro-Boche, may I ask ?” 
like to get at the truth of things/.’ said Gatibres quietly. 

.' Lieutenant Mercier looked cynical. • ' ^ 

^‘Personally I dislike the truth of things in Cologne. It 
is. too' painful. It is even' disgusting.” 

“For what reason ?” asked Gatieres. 

Mercier dropped his voice and glanced over his shoulder 
at some English officers passing on the pavement of the 
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^""Mon meux! These English are inexplicable ! ■ Within 
three hours of arriving in this city—I happened to be here^ 
liaison officer—they were fraternizing with these damned 
Boches. I give you my word that when I sat at lunch with 
some English cavalry officers on the very day of their arrival 
they talked to the waiters of the Domhof as though they 
were, old friends! The head waiter had been a machine- 
gunner at a place called Fontaine-Notre-Dame, which had 
actually been attacked a few months before the Armistice 
by these very cavalry officers—dismounted, of course. There 
.they were,, talking to him with arrangements of forks and 
spoo^ns to show the geographical situation. One of these 
fellows—a young aristocrat—actually called that Schweinehmd 
'old man’, and said it was a lucky thing he hadn’t been 
pipped., A lamentable lack of dignity ! A complete forget¬ 
fulness of German mentality !” ' 

'Tfs the English sporting spirit,” said Gatieres. 

" ■ Lieutenant Mercier made a gesture of disapproval. 

"War isn’t a sport. One doesn’t show the sporting spirit 
to a devouring monster whose jaws are red with blood. One 
kicks him in the belly. But let us go and drink that beer.” 

He led the way into a place called Germania—a big beer 
restaurant where an orchestra was playing old English airs. 
It was crowded with non-commissioned officers and men 
..ofthe British Army, and with German civilians who sat among 
,them, including a number of women and .girls who looked 
quite respectable. 

"You see !” said Mercier, as he sat: down at a small table 
and ordered two Pilseners. "These Englishmen fraternize 
with the Boches as though they were blood-brothers.” 

"In some way they are,” said Gatieres, with a smile. 
"Anglo-Saxon. German really. With some French blood, 
after the Norman Conquest. No doubt there is an affinity.” 

Mercier shi'ugged his shoulders. 

"Perhaps it accounts for the hypocrisy of the English 
character—their genius for political treachery. They are 
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already forsaking the Entente Co.rdiale, which after all had ', 
no real basis in sentiment. They are essentially a nation of 
shopkeepers. It is a question of business with them. They 
want to make friends with the Boche in order to sell their 
filthy coal and their beastly cotton goods. They were on 
our side in the war not because they loved us but because 
they were afraid of Germany as a trade rival and a naval 
menace.'’ 

Armand Gatieres disagreed with him. He thought the 
English people acted on emotion rather than upon any 
intellectual policy. They hated intolerance and injustice. 

‘^My dear Gatieres, you are reciting our leading articles 
at the time when England came into the war ! You believe 
they hate intolerance and injustice? How then explain 
their treatment of Ireland for centuries past, the arrogance of 
their aristocratic caste, the bully spirit of John Bull in every 
part of the Empire 

Gatieres did not argue with him, not. knowing much 
about the English, except from the reading of history. He 
was interested in the scene about him. Certainly these " 
English soldiers seemed on the best terms with the German 
civilians of Cologne. At a table next to him two sergeants ■ 
of artillery were engaged in friendly conversation with-two " 
German girls who seemed to be chaperoned by their mother. 

"^Noch ein Bier^ Frau Schmidt?''^ asked one of the sergeants 
of this middle-aged woman. ‘Tfs fine stuff. Sehr sckon. 
Good for the tummy, old dear. Won’t do you a bit of harm.”. 

^^Danke^ mein Herr^ ick habe schbn genug getrunkenF 

The English sergeant laughed heartily. 

'"^Getrunken ? Well, I must say you don’tjook it, Motli^r !” 

One of the German girls giggled and spoke in English. 

‘‘She doesn’t mean drunk. She means that she has 
drunk enough. There is a difference, nicht wahr ?” 

The English sergeant heartily agreed that there was a 
difference, , He and his friend had not always been quite 
sure of the dividing line. And this German beer was 



wonderful. In fact he thought everything in Germany was 
w^onderfulj including the blue-eyed girls. . Ever since coming 
to,,Cologne he had been convinced that England had been 
fighting the wrong people. Now those, Frenchies were' a 
rotten lot—as mean as hell. They had even charged for 
water from their filthy wells. At least one bastard had 
wanted to, until he was ticked off properly by the sergeant- 
major. 

^"Ick verstehe das nicht T" laughed one of the girls. ^"Sie 
sprechen sehr komischd^ 

'‘She.says you’re a comical cuss, old bird,” said the other 
.sergeant, laughing heartily. 

Armand Gatieres was interested and amused by the 
behaviour of the two sergeants and those German girls. 
One of the girls kept blushing when the younger of the two 
■sergeants looked into 'her eyes with a good-natured smile, 
,and when he took her hand and held, it under the table. He 
, had no objection to that. A young man and a yo^ung woman 
..mutually attracted. It was life. 

."These English soldiers are marrying German girls every 
, .,.week,, said Mercier gloomily, "I believe the Headc|uarters 
. ,S:taE..enGOurages them deliberately.” 

"Better than not marrying them,” said Gatieres dryly. 

degoutant was the definite opinion of Lieutenant 
Mercier. He thought it was treachery to France. 

. Gatieres left .his friend and walked up the Hohestrasse 
again to call on Major Marshall at the British Headquarters. 
The street was so crowded with German civilians and British 
,.,spldiers that , he was jostled among them. There was' no 
sigmof hostility anywhere. He noticed two officers standing 
in a doorway talking to a tall young German and a girl who 
looked like his sister. They were laughing together until 
the two officers left with friendly salutes. 

Gatieres was astounded by the difference between the 
social atmosphere in Cologne and in Mainz. In his own zone 
of occupation there was a sense of enmitv visible in the streets. 
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No German girls ever talked to. French officers or men unless , 
they were little sluts. German civilians of respectable class 
avoided all social contact beyond that of strict necessity. 
French soldiers off duty stood about in groups amidst a hostile 
population, sullen sometimes, because of this psychological 
enmity to their presence. And several times he had seen a 
horror, a hatred, a burning indignation in German eyes when 
they passed African soldiers—the coal-black Senegalese— 
who leered at German women and made coarse jests about' 
them in their native dialect. That would always be remem-. 
bered against France, It was a mistake. 

Captain Gati^res was shown into a room at the British 
Headquarters, after sending up his card to Major Marshall, 
who did not keep him waiting. He held out his hand in 
answer to Gatieres’ salute and spoke in French with a rather 
charming accent. 

. ^Lucille has often spoken about you. It is very good,'of: 
you to call. You will have dinner with me, of course ?” • 
Enchante I said Gatieres. 

He liked the look of this future brother-in-law—a tail 
young man whose uniform fitted him like a glove, and whov 
wore a pair of top-boots with spurs which excited the admira-: 
:tion of a captain of Chasseurs. These English, he thought, ■ 
have a genius ...for. boots. It is their speciality. 

This English officer had grey-blue eyes in which there 
was a hint of shyness, and a little fair moustache, like the 
hero of a novel. His complexion was almost girlish in its 
freshness and yet the ribbons on his breast showed that he 
had seen a lot of service. He had been twice wounded, as 
Gatieres remembered from Lucille’s letters. « 

Conversation was difficult. It lagged sometimes in the 
Domhof Hotel, where they dined together. The English 
officer was inclined to be monosyllabic and found difficulty 
in expressing any serious thought of an abstract kind. 
Perhaps his knowledge of French did not go as far as that. 

“The British Army seems to be on excellent terms witii 
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the German population,” said Gati^res in one of these 
awkward pauses. 

Major Marshall smiled. 

“Yes. . . . Lots of marriages. ... I think our fellows 
rather like the Boche, and especially the Boche girls. Ifs 
different in the French zone. I’m told.” 

Gatieres nodded. 

“It is difficult for us to forget the ruin which the war 
made in France, and all our agonies.” 

“One understands that,” said the young English officer. 
“Of, course, Fm pro-French now that Fm engaged to your 
sister. All the same ...” 

He hesitated and did not finish that sentence. 

“All the same . . . ?” asked Gatieres politely. 

Major Marshall had that shyness in his eyes again. He 
.coughed slightly in a nervous way. 

“It may be a mistake to drive the Boche too hard,” he 
said. “I mean—thinking of the future. We don’t want a war of 
..revenge. Personally I’ve had enough war to last me a lifetime.” 

“You think France is too severe ?” asked Gatieres. 

This future brother-in-law laughed still more nervously. 

, ^. “Oh, it’s not for me to express an opinion ! But I think 
it, was ,a mistake to send black troops into the German towns. - 
,They„hate it, you know. It makes them see red—instead of ■ 
black.. Then there s that question of the Separatist inove’" 
ment on the, Rhine. Your High Commissioner is ti^dng to 
encourage it, and is playing into the hands of that fellow 
Dr. Dorten. ,It’s not really based on any feeling among the 
people. On the contrary 1 It seems unpatriotic to every 
descent Rhinelander.” 

, He,, seemed uneasy at having expressed this opinion so- 
,feankly 5 , and glanced over his ,shoulder at some other officers - 
drinking whiskies-and-sodas at a table next to them. 

“Perhaps I ought not to say these things. I’m only a 
junior staff officer, and I don’t want to be reported to French 
headquarters,” 
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. “This is a private conversation/’ said Gati^res reassuringly. ■ 
“We are going to be brothers-in-law^ are we not? In any 
case, I agree with your remarks about the negro soldiers. 
Their presence is a deplorable errorj I am sure.” 

Major Marshall was obviously relieved when Gatieres 
, rose to thank him and say good-bye, 

“I wii! write to Lucille and tell her that I had a delightful 
evening with you/’ said Gatieres. 

Marshall laughed in his self-conscious way. 

“Well, I hope it hasn’t been too boring ! I’m not much 
good at conversation, especially in French.” 

“Your French is excellent.” 

“It’s kind of you to say so.” 

“But it’s the truth.” 

They shook hands, and Gatieres was almost .painfully 
aware of the strong grip of his future brother-in-law. 

.“Lucille is wonderful,” he said at the door of the Domhof.. 
“I hope she w^iil like England one day.” 

. “I hope England will like my sister,” answered Gatieres. 
with'E laugh. 

“England will fail in love with her.” 

. “Oh, that is a charming thought !” 

. “Weil, good night, old man,” said Marshall, speakmg.dn. 
English. 

Gatieres took a late train back to Mainz, and walked 
through the dark streets to the old house of Herr von Menzel. 
Two military policemen passed him and saluted. ■ On his 
way he heard the sound of a scuffle in a courtyard not far 
from his billet. A shriek rang out in the silence of the night. 
It was a girl’s voice, and he halted and stared into the darkisess 
* where an old lantern glimmered feebly so that only one wall 
.. ' . was illumined, 

A French soldier staggered out of the courtyard into 
the street. He was drunk and his right cheek was bleeding. 

“What are you doing, my man ?” asked Gatieres sternly. 

The man pulleci himself up and saluted. 
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T • capitairw. I am perhaps a little drunk 

It IS this German beer which gets into one’s legs.” 

“What are those marks on your face ?” 

“It was a cat, mon capitaine. One of those German cats 

They are very fierce.’’ 

''Get back to your billet.” 

Captain Gatieres turned on his heel and went to his own 
ouse. Here were times when it was necessary to turn a 

Wmd eye to such affairs. He was no great disciplinarian. 
He had his own latch key now to the house of Herr von Menzel, 


Herr von Menzel and his wife behaved with courtesy as 
well as dignity to this French officer who had been quartered 

r u intimidated 

hi positively froze 

his blood when he happened to meet her in the hall or in 

her husbands study, to which he was invited sometimes for 
conversation after dinner. Gradually, however, he noticed 
that she ffiawed a little, that the hardness of her eyes- 

somewhat, and that now and then 

dnv h h fy ^ gracious words, as when one 

day she hoped that her son Qtto did not waste Gatite’ 

time too much. 

he she said, “and I am quite sure 

ne talks the greatest nonsense.” 

Gatite laughed and defended the young man 

It is good of you to be so patient with him ” 

down" A r K broke 

in W ? hostility to the presence of a French officer 

no^fi ^ should 

not find him personally guilty of all the grievances she still 
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lieid in her heart against tlie Frexicli occupation on the 
llMne, of which she made no secret. He even, had the 
satisfaction now and then of making her laugh:—^which he 
regarded as a triumph. 

Herr von Menzei himself was free-spoken and even 
talkative, and though he was always provocative in his 
opinions, with most of which Gatieres disagreed profoundly, 
he expressed them with a blunt courtesy and ironical humour 
which robbed them of any offence, at least so far as Gatieres 
w^as concerned, though perhaps other French officers might 
have found them intolerable. 

There was one bee in his bonnet which Gatieres tried to 
avoid, though it invariably returned. It was the question 
of war guilt. A hundred times he inveighed against that ,, 
admission which had been forced upon the German nation 
by the signatories of the Peace Treaty, blackmailed, he said, 
into admitting that clause because of the misery and starvation 
of ..their people. 

“It is a lie he said, pacing up and down his booklined 
room. .“History will never endorse it. Germany had no 
other thought than to defend her frontiers, hemmed in as 
they .were by hostile. Powers, jealous of our dynamic energy, 
our commercial prosperity," and our overseas trade. England 
:,:liated us as a. trade rival, and feared us as .a naval Power 
'..challenging their a,rrogant supremacy at sea. . Russia, 
afraid of revolution .at home, was anxious for war as a safety* , 
valve and as the only method of arousing the loyalty of the 
nation to a dynasty already threatened. .Her statesmen... 
and diplomats w^.ere' imbued with the vision of Pan-Slavism., 
thrust as a spear-head into Europe as far ak Serbia. Tliey 
coveted the possession of Constantinople. They had a 
vision of their Cossacks riding over East Prussia, slaying, 
and burning, as afterwards they, did. France under Poincare 
was afraid of the rising power of Germany and conspired with 
Russia for a future war which he believed to be inevitable 
and necessary.’® 


‘‘NOj no !” said Gati^res, with a laugh. *'‘^1 cannot agree 
to that, sir. The French nation loathed the idea of v^ar. 
They would never have supported Poincare in a w^ar of 
aggression,*’ 

Herr von Menzel raised his hands. 

‘‘But they did !• They inarched to a man. They fought 
for four and a half years. You were one of their officers. 

.' Y’ou ought to know, my dear sir !” 

Gatieres lit another Gauloise bleue. 

“Forgive me, sir ! I must remind you of the speeches 
of your Emperor and public men long before die war. I 
remember some talk of the mailed fist, and shining armour? 
and other words which sent a frisson through every French 
mind, because they preached a gospel of Might and were a 
.challenge to European peace.” 

' “The Kaiser was a romantic,” said Herr von Menzel. 
“He talked to the German people in the spirit of Wagner- 
In any case it v/as right to arouse the spirit of German youth 
and train them for a war which was insisted upon by all our 
enemies.” 

. “You created the greatest military machine in the world,” 
said Gatieres. 

Herr von Menzel gave an ironical laugh. 

“Not strong enough, as events turned out! We had tO; 

' fight against the world—^white men, black men, yellow men, 
Americans, Australians, Russians, everybody who hated 
:■ Germany. We were unprepared.” 

^.Gatite was very patient. He tried to break down the 
illusion, as he thought it, in this German mind. 

" “Forgive me again, sir ! The war need never have 
.■.^'■.happened but for the ultimatum to Serbia after the murder, 
at Serajevo. It was the tocsin which called to arms. Serbia 
had even submitted to intolerable conditions.” 

Herr von Menzel was contemptuous of that argument. 

“Serbia had to be punished as a nation of cut-throats? 
murderers, and dirty dogs. They were the agents provocateurs 
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of Russia, as doubtless you will admit. Russia made that 
police incident—it was no more than that—an excuse for 
mobilizing. It was in ans%ver to that mobilization that 
Germany called her own m.en to the colours, reluctantly- 
The Kaiser endeavoured to the last moment to avert the 
filial tragedy. It is written in history. The published 
documents prove it. The lie is unmasked. 

Captain Gatieres flicked away the ash of his cigarette and 
answered quietly. 

“And then the German troops invaded Belgium. But for 
tjiat invasion the English would never have stood by the side 
of France.” 

Herr von Menzel allowed himself to become a little angry- 

“The English are—the English ! They mask a deep and 
traditional policy under the guise of stupidity and honesty- 
It is their consistent purpose to arrange a balance of power 
in Europe so that no one nation will be dominant. France 
will find now that the English are jealous of French supremacy. 
Gradually England will draw to the side of Germany against 
France. Mark my words, my dear sir ! As for the invasion 
of Belgium, I admit that it was an unfortunate necessity 
imposed upon us by reasons of defensive-attack. If we had 
not invaded Belgium, which violated her own neutrality, 
France would have used it as a corridor. In any case, what 
is Belgium? Who are these Belgians? They are entirely 

unimportant in the general scheme of world order.” 

Armand Gatieres veiled his eyes to hide the smile in them. 
On this point of war gudt he found it impossible to arpe 
against a man who had a fixed idea impossible of persuasion 
or alteration. And from what he heard elsewhere, this same 
repudiation of war guilt existed in every German mind. 
That was dangerous. It was a psychological phenomenon 
which would lead to repudiation of other things. Because if 
they refused the admission of war guilt, the reparations and 
other penalties of defeat would seem to them unjust and 
. intolerable. 
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There was another fixed idea in the mind of Herr von 
Menzel, who in many ways was highly reasonable. 

He did not admit that- Germany had been defeated in the 
field of war. He spoke always of ‘hhe unbeaten German 
Army”, and of ''our heroic troops who were invincible'’. 

"We were stabbed in the back/’ he said^ "by cowardly 
and panic-stricken politicians, w^eakened by defeatism and 
afraid of revolution. The people themselves—the people 
behind the lines—were enfeebled by hunger, and still more 
by the propaganda of Marxists and pacifists and enemies of 
the Fatherland. It w'as they, these weak-kneed scoundrels ' 
like Scheidemann and Ebert, who surrendered and betrayed 
the Kaiser and the German nation and the glorious German 
Army. Doubtless you will agree to that, man cher capitaine ? 
It is, after all, beyond any doubt.” 

., Armand Gatieres was unable to agree. He had not seen 
the last phase of the war, having been taken prisoner, but he 
had heard from many French officers of the broken morale of 
the German troops and the breakdown of their war machine. 
They had surrendered in droves. They had been incapable 
of holding a line for more than rearguard actions by machine- 
gun fire. They had exhausted their reserves,, and they knew 
that however many Frenchmen and Englishmen they might 
kill in the last ditches of a desperate defence, another nation 
in arms—the Americans—fresh, ardent, innumerable, mar¬ 
vellously equipped, with inexhaustible supplies—were ready 
and beginning to attack. For a hundred kilometres on the 
way to the Rhine the roads were littered with the wreckage 
of the German war machine. The English had hammiered 
them out of Belgium, out of Cambrai, and across the Hinden- 
burg line—everywhere. They were defeated. 

"The German Army in the field,” said Herr von Menzel, 
"never lost a single battle. That is a record emiblazoned for 
ever in the world’s chronicles.” 

Very well 1 It was no use arguing on that point. On 
other matters he was more reasonable, though traditional 
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in his ideas.. He despised the new German RepuMic' and' 
prophesied that it would not last many years, 

‘‘Our people need a monarchy/' he said. is necessary 
for German unity and discipline. We have no instinct .for 
de.niocracy5 which personally I regard as a disgusting iiiusion. 
W'ithout leadership and headship a nation, is a mob^ and we 
.are not yet a nation in the same sense as France or England^ 
We are a collection of States with separate characteristics. 
Without the return of the Monarchy, Germany will become 
anarchical and disorderly. Besides, how can a great Empire 
like this be governed by sham idealists like Scheidemann and 
low-class fellows like Ebert ? It's preposterous. It's a farce. 
It's a humiliation." 

He paced up and down his room again like a caged wolf, 
with his pince-nez dangling and his thin hands restless behind 
his back. 

“The Republic does not exist," he said. “It is a facade 
put up as a temporary peepshow. Behind it, thank God., are. 
the old instincts and traditions and minds which belonged 
to pre-war Germany. They are lying low. But they are- 
there, unchanged and unalterable. The administration is in 
their hands. The Civil Service, the Banks, the .Universities,.' 
the Law Courts are staffed by men who have no allegiance 
to this sham democracy, and will one day denounce it. They 
stand firm against this insidious disease of Communism, which 
is a Russian microbe infecting the brains of hungry and 
embittered classes." 

He turned abruptly and spoke to Gatieres with great 
earnestness. 

“My dear sir, I have no violent enmity against France, 
your great nation which has led the way of civilization for a. 
thousand years. I say that sincerely, as a German. I speak 
French fairly well, as you are good enough to admit. I have 
lived many years in France. I have the greatest admiration 
for French art, and literature, and science, and mode of life. 
You are civilized. That is undeniable. You are the defenders 


of a splendid culture. But I wish to warn you that if your 
Government presses Germany too hardj so that our people 
become hopeless and despairing like caged animalsj like hungry 
dogSj they will ally themselves with the Russian Bolshevism 
and open the gates to that pestilential and destructive enemy 
of civilized ideals. Then what will happen to France, and 
to European civilization itself? Germany is the last barrier ■ 
^the Hindenburg Line—against universal anarchy. Help 
us to be strong 1 Give us a chance to defeat this enemy in 
our midst ! Do not bleed us, and humiliate us, and ruin 
us for the sake of victory and revenge. There are more 
serious things at stake. There is Christendom. There is 
culture. There, is human order. I speak to you—a French 
officer—frankly and sincerely. A strong Germany, a hopeful 
Germany, is necessary to Europe. That is God’s truth as 
I see it.’’ 

For a moment his eyes blinked with a sudden moisture. 
He put his hand on the shoulder of Armand Gatieres and 
spoke emotionally. 

am a good German. But I am also a good European. 

I believe in scholarship and intellect and moral decency. I 
see it threatened by Satanic ideas and human wolves. 

‘‘The future is very uncertain,” said Gatieres gravely. 

There was a tap at the door and Frau von Menzel came in, 
smiling. 

“You are still talking, Fleinrich ? You will weary Captain 
Gatieres.” 

Herr von Menzel beat his breast. 

“M plaudere immer zu viel Entschuldigen Sie, mein Herr r 

'"Armand Gatieres assured them both that he had been 
very much interested. 

VI 

Young Otto von Menzel was away from home at frequent 
ilntervals, and Armand Gatieres missed him, as he found 




coasiderabie pleasure in Ms conversation and character. For 
weeks at a time he disappeared on those expeditions with 
groups of young men and women who called themselves 
Wandervogel —wandering birds—and who seemed to lead a 
gipsy kind of life as part of a new philosophy of a vague^ 
idealistic kind harking back to the romanticism of primitive 
German life as depicted by poets and historians who left out 
the coarseness and brutalities of early medievalism. Harking 
back, yet looking forward to a new conception of civilization, 
based not upon industrial competition, international finance 
and Big Business, but upon the fundamental simplicities of 
labour on the land, linked with arts and crafts, and governed 
by n kind of Spartan self-discipline. 

Gatieres saw many times in Mainz groups of these young 
people setting forth on one of their journeys to the woods and 
hills or newly back from that adventure. They were rather 
attractive, he thought. The young men wore a minimum 
of clothes and their arms, chests, and legs were bronzed by an 
outdoor life. Most of them carried packs on their backs, 
slung on to cross braces, and generally there w^as a musical, 
instrument—a mandoline or guitar—among this spare kitv 
They leaned on their alpenstocks, talking gravely with each 
other, or chatting with the girls among their party. These. ^ 
■girls were of the same type—sometimes so similar to the boys- 
that.it was difficult to decide their sex. They were equally: 
bronzed. Some of them wore shorts like the young men,-.' 
and . carried packs just as heavy, with a pair of strong... 
boots strapped to their haversacks. The sun glinted'.on.: 
their straw-coloured hair or the wind blew it acrO'SS. their 
eyes. ■■.. ■ ■ ■ 

■ As a Frenchman, Gatieres wondered-whether these 
young men and women could wander about together without 
^sentimental and emotional relationship. It did not.seem to, 
him possible, human nature being what it was, and especially 
German human nature. He could understand tlie anxiety 
of Frau von Menzel for the morals of her son—^she strongly 
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disapproved of this Wandewdgel mmcmeiit- —and the un¬ 
concealed irritation of her husband at what he called the 
disorderly tramp life of that young man. . 

""I am afraid my son has gone completely mad/’ he said 
' one day. find we don’t speak the same language. He ■ 
ridicules every tradition which I hold sacred. He talks 
' fantastic nonsense which I find hard to tolerate without an 
outburst of anger. As for this Jugendbewegmg and its ridiculous 
Wanderwgel, I confess that it seems to me subversive of al| 
morality and reason. Are we to go back to the state of 
verminous gipsydom? Are we to have promiscuity among 
the sexes ? How are these young people going to earn their 
living in an industrial age ? In my opinion the movement is 
engineered by Communists and traitors who are trying' to 
debauch our German youth.” 

: Armand Gatieres tried to reassure an anxious and irritated 
/father. 

^‘Naturally I don’t know much about this Youth Move- 
'mentj sir, but judging from what your son tells me, I do not; 
see any evil in it. It is really a revolt against despair caused 
by the war—and against the ugliness and materialism of an 
/•over-industrialized civilization. In any case, it is youth 
seeking for some way of joy after so much death.” 

Herr von Menzel laughed scornfully. 

'‘You defend my son’s views as a special pleader on his 
behalf. That is chivalrous of you. But what you say is 
ridiculous, mon cher capiiaim^ if you will excuse my saying so. 
This Jugendbewegmg is another name for crawling pacifism, 
and dislike of honest work, and free love between the sexes. 
I i*egard it as a filthy and disgusting cult, and I am ashamed 
that my own son should be perverted by it.” 

‘‘Heinrich 1” cried Frau von Menzel, putting her hand 
on her husband’s arm. “You go too far. Otto is very 
young. He will grow out of these ideas. I dare say you were 
equally romantic as a young man when you were writing all 
that poetry, my dear I” 
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Herr von Menzel laughed good-naturedly and Ms anger 
disappeared for the moment. 

‘"There is truth in that. Youth is the time of folly. It 
is possible that even Otto may become sensible in a year or 
two. This Youth Movement with its absurd cult will dis¬ 
appear when all these boys have to face the grim realities of 
earning a livelihood and getting down to wmrk.’’ 

“That is perhaps the tragedy of life/’ said Gatieres with 
a smile. “The illusions of youth are dispelled always by grim; 
realities. What a pity 1” 

Otto von Menzel came back from his wanderings from time 
to time as casually as he had gone away, and always he tapped 
at Gatieres’ bedroom door and entered with a friendly word 
or two of greeting. Every time he seemed more deeply 
bronzed, so that his very blue eyes seemed extraordinarily 
light and vivid. His straw-coloured hair was streaked where 
the sun seemed to have bleached it. 

“Stiil studying German ?” he asked' on one of these visits. 

“Intensively,” said Gatieres. “Two hours a day. What 
a language ! It is like learning six languages. But ! am 
making progress. Let us talk in German.” 

Otto von Menzel preferred to speak French to a French- 
officer, but occasionally he lapsed into Ms own tongue. 

“How long is France going to bully lis ? I hear fantastic ■ 
stories of a French plot to detach the, RMneiand-from ;th.e 
Reich by bribing groups of gaolbirds to set up a Separatist 
State.” 

“I am not concerned with that,” said Gatieres with,some 
embarrassment. “Fortunately it is not in my department.” 

■ Otto von Menzel laughed. 

“If every Frenchman were like you, Germany would be 
-pro-FrencM ' It would make things easy.”' 

Gatieres was pleased by this compliment. 

“Tell me some of your adventures,” he suggested. “Where 
have you been all this time ? In what ditches have you been 
sleeping with blue-eyed maidens ?” 
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^ This remark—-not meant too seriously—caused the boy 
to flare up with a 'momentary anger. 

^'You are always suggesting that the Wandermgel are an 
immoral lot. It is your French way of regarding sex,’’ 

Gati^res defended himself good-naturedly. 

'.‘One cannot ignore the laws of biology ! They were not 
invented by Frenchmen^ I believe.” 

Otto von Menzel calmed down and answered with better 
humour. 

.“You are somewhat older than I am and therefore you .do 
not understand. It is like my father. He is convinced that 
because these girls go about with us we are indulging in free 
'.love all the time.” . . 

: “Part of the time ?” asked Gatieres, with a hint of irony 
■which he could not resist, 

. The young German replied gravely. 

“Self-discipline is part of our creed. If there is any mating 
'—and I do not deny that it happens now and' then—it is 
more natural than the love-affairs of over-sophisticated people 
in over-heated rooms. We walk in the open air. We are 
not :ashamed of our bodies. We have clean minds—unlike 
. the. secret mode, of pre-war people, who were furtive and 
guilty in their idea of sex, as far as I can find out. We have 
established a better sense of comradeship between men and 
women. If we happen to love, it is with the loyalty and 
"■simplicity of an earlier age, when a man’s mate was faithful 
.to' him and when they went hand in hand through life in 
decent partnership. No doubt there are weaklings among 
the WandervogeL I do not pretend we are companies of 
'::angels. But we%ave a code and ideals which are better 
■■.,:..,th,an.., the sneaking immoralities of the.pre-war middle .class, 
and less dirty than the marketable vice of the cabaret and the 
,::.dance hall.” 

“It is an idyll—this life of the Wandervdgeld'' said Gati^res 
with a smile in his eyes, yet not without sincerity. “I envy 
you, I regret that I walk with a limp because of a machine- 
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gun bullet, and that, as a French officer, I cannot join your 
adventure.. How charming to walk hand in hand with a , 
German Madchen through dark woods into glades of light!” 

‘'Come with us !” suggested Otto, laughingly. “I will 
lend you a white shirt and a pair of shorts. You speak 
German well enough. I will introduce you to an intelligent 
girL» 

“Mera I . Charmanie idee F' 

Armand Gatieres liked the idea, though, of course, it was , 
beyond his reach. He was not immune from the ordinary 
desires of men. He craved sometimes for a little love, a little 
tenderness, the charm of womanhood. It was not alw^ays: 
amusing to be a French officer away from the society of his,, 
own folk, in a hostile population where even the v^omen ■ 
turned their eyes away from him if sometimes he was attracted 
by a pretty face. He felt devilish lonely sometimes, especially 
in the evem'ngs, studying German in his room. It was his,- 
own fault, of course. He could always join his fellow officers 
in one of the cabarets of Mainz where German women, were 
paid not to resent the amorous advances of French ■ officers 
also lonely and divorced from their own womenfolk. That; 
kind of thing did not interest liim. His early training had^ 
made him fastidious. He was a sceptic, but with a tradition 
of spirituality which still disciplined Ms senses. He had never-, 
yet paid a woman for her kisses. And yet sometimes-.he,,:, 
suffered' for this asceticism wMch to many of Ms friends , 
seemed ridiculous. He missed the tenderness and charm, 
of women and all that feminine side of life wMch is so strong 
a need to most Frenchmen, and perhaps most of all to a 
Frenchman of Provence, with its tradition Of love and soTne- 
thing of passion in the blood. He looked like'D^Artag,iian„ 
—some of his men called him that—but lie behaved like 
Athos, so that his friends thought Mm icy cold and a dry 
stick. In any case he was a shy fellow in the presence of 
women. He would have felt a fool if it had been possible to 
put on that white shirt and shorts and go with Otto von Menzei 
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and Ms WandervogeL It was only in imagination that it 
seemed allnring. It would be fantastic, anyhow, for a French 
officer attached to the Headquarters Staff! 


Once, after an absence of several months, Otto Menzel 
came back looking less bronzed than usual, and with a graver 
look in.his eyes. 

''Twis P' said Armand Gatieres. Enchanti do vous voir, 

mon ami 

He shook the boy’s hand and inquired about his recent 
history. 

" . "Tlave you been living like Robinson Crusoe on a desert 
sland?” 

The German boy shook his head. 

^ ‘^‘Far from it. I have been in Berlin, trying to find some 
kind of work.” 

■ ^‘Anyiuck?” 

^‘^None. Nothing that I could do without loss of self- 
t'espect.. I had. an offer which I rejected. It was to serve 
cocktails in a Weinstube in the Friedrichstrasse. A small salary 
with a percentage on the drinks.” 

^"Degoutant P' cried Armand Gatieres. You can do better 
^than.^that, my dear lad.” 

‘T couldn’t do worse,” agreed the boy, ‘'but I don’t know;: 
that I can do better. I have been fairly well educated, thanks 
to my father, but what’s the good of education nowadays ? 
The universities are turning out thousands of fellows like me, 
and the professions are overcrowded. As for business, there 
is not much doing in a defeated nation where half the popu¬ 
lation is undernourished. May I smoke one of your filthy 
cigarettes ?” 

‘Tlease 1” 

The young German sat on the edge of the bed and was 
silent for a few minutes. 
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"'How's Berlin ?" asked Gatieres. 

Otto von Menzel laughed, and raised his hands for a 
■moment with the gesture of a soldier who surrenders. At 
least, Gatieres was reminded of some soldiers—and one young 
officer like this boy—^wliom he had captured from a German 
dug-out. 

"It's hell’s playground,” said the boy. "It is a dame 
macabre. It is worse than war.” 

He spoke with a kind of disgust and despair. 

"In what %¥ay ?” asked Gatieres. 

"In every way. The men and women who went through 
the war have ail gone mad. It is, I suppose, the reaction 
from discipline and horror. Berlin night life is a nightmare of, 
filth and immorality. Naked women dancing to negro bands. 
Drink and drugs. Jazz. A St. Vitus’s dance of foxtrots and 
tangoes. Shameless vice, while the blind and the crippled 
hold out their hands to the passers-by and beggars slouch 
through the streets with hands like claws. The war profiteers 
are stili rich, it seems. There are many motor-cars in Unter, 
den Linden. The Adlon is crowded with American .business, 
men and German harlots. The Jewish, financiers are gambling 
in German marks and American dollars. In the working.' 
quarters the people are living on cabbage soup and' bread,:, 
■which.'has no nourishment. Friends of mine are almost,, 
destitute—^middle-class families .like mine ! I .saw a girl .who, 
has to go to bed when her underclothing is washed. I know 
2i hoY —a cousin of mine—^who can’t afford to buy his text¬ 
books for his science degree. He goes without meat, except 
one day a week, and he is mostly worried about his boots. 
But those who somehow get hold of Genian marks—tt^e 
swindlers—spend them in champagne and orgies among the 
perverts and the drug fiends. That’s Berlin I” 

"Not good,” said Armand Gatieres thoughtfully. 

"It is the despair of defeat,” 

Otto von Menzel groaned. 

"We have lost our old gods,” he said, “^"and our old pride* 
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There is no hope' ahead. It is the downfall of a people. It " 
is the end of an era—perhaps the end of civilization. Let : ns 
eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we die !” 

He stood up from the bed and went over to the mantelpiece 
and leaned against it. 

‘‘Personally,” he said, with a slight laugh, in which there 
was great bitterness, “I shan’t regret very much if it is the end 
of civilization, as it was so called by the war generation. It 
was a dirty Mnd of civilization—don’t you think ? It was 
founded on greed and selfishness. The rich were very rich. 
The poor were very poor—the slaves of the machine. People 
like my father keep talking about the old glories of pre-war 
Germany. What were those glories ? Masses of stupid 
officers bullying battalions of cowed and automatic men. 
Great industrialists like Stinnes buying up all the factories 
and^ keeping their workers on starvation wages. The Kaiser, 
surrounded by back-bending sycophants who kept the truth 
from him. A prosperous middle class with fat bellies and large 
families and the brains of sheep.” 

■ Armand Gatieres went across the room and put his hand 
on the shoulder of the young man. 

“You speak too bitterly! Life is full of injustice. It 
is difficult to get a perfect rhythm. Youth—and I am not so 
enormously old !—is outraged by its first acquaintance with' 
evil and unfairness. But in Germany, as in France, there are. 
artists and poets and scholars and scientists and masses of' 
pleasant people living admirable lives, good-natured and 
intelligent. They are still the hope of the world.” 

The German boy shrugged his shoulders and then laughed 
■■uneasily. . ■ 

“Is there any hope? Is man a reasonable animal? I 
am beginning to give up all belief in human progress.” 

■ Armand Gatieres patted him on the back. 

“You disappoint me, my dear lad ! I was one of your 
disciples. I was becoming converted to the idealism of the 
Jugendbewegung. Have you lost faith in that ?” 
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The boy stood silent, staring out of the window at the 
pinnacles of Mainz Cathedral, like lacewo* agamst a clear 
kv. But he was not looking at that familiar view perhaps 
but trying to see Ufe as a whole with the desperate need of 
youth to understand its_ forces and mysteries, and to find its 

own place and purpose in them. 

“I believe in the ideals of the Jugendbewegung, he said 
presently, “but Fm afraid that they are only dreams in a 
world of corruption and greed and beastliness _ 

Armand Gatieres, this French officer, had a sense of pity 
for German youth, disillusioned, suffering the penalties of 
their fathers’ defeat, thwarted of the hopes which are the 
heritage of vouth. He tried to cheer the boy up, and suc¬ 
ceeded in making him laugh, and even persuaded him to 
bring his accordion from his own room and play some of the 
old German songs in which he accompanied the voices of his 
Wandervogel on their way through the woods and villages. 
He was a good musician on that instrument and made an 
attractive figure as he sat on the edge of Gatieres bed, finger¬ 
ing the keys, while the light from the window touched his 
sunbaked hair. 

“By the way,” he said presently, between one tune and 
another, “my sister Ina is coming home for Christmas. She 
and I are good comrades.” 


VIII 

The German population in the occupied territory were 
spared some of the troubles and conflicts which broke ou4 
repeatedly in other parts of Germany, causing much blood¬ 
shed and many brutalities of class warfare. There was 
fighting in Munich, where a Communist regime was estab¬ 
lished for two months until suppressed with ruthless severity. 
An attempt by Monarchist officers to overthrow the Republic 
under the leadership of one of them named Kapp was 
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defeated by a' general strike in which millions of workers 
refused all labour. In the Ruhr, that immense area of factory 
towns and heavy industries beyond the Rhine, the very power¬ 
house of Germany’s industrial machine, underpaid workers, 
the slaves of the machines, hard driven and undernourished, 
revolted against their conditions and, under the spell of Lenin’s 
gospel of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat, seized control 
of the works and proclaimed their allegiance to the Soviet 
system. 

The news of this Communist uprising sent a shudder 
throughout the middle classes of Germany. The spectre of 
the Russian revolution was a ghastly vision to a people who, 
in the mass, believed in discipline and order. Ever since 
Lenin had declared war upon the bourgeoisie, they had been 
haunted by the fear that the German workpeople would be 
infected by this propaganda of destruction. Soldiers who had 
entered Russia had come under its spell. German prisoners 
of war had come back with red flags waving from the carriage 
windows of the troop-trains. In the first days of revolution 
before the Armistice, the sailors from the Fleet had gone red, 
looting shops and stores in many cities with the aid of criminals: 
liberated from the prisons. In Berlin the “Spartacists” had: 
established a reign of terror until they were hunted and killed 
like wild beasts by ex-officers and military police. 

This report of Communism in the Ruhr was a nightmare 
in the imagination of the new Republic, essentially bourgeois, 
if not Monarchist by instinct and tradition. In steel helmets 
and full war-kit the Reichswehr advanced against the barricades 
and barbed-wire defences of, the Ruhr Communists, smashing 
ffieir way thro^ugh and dealing savagely with those armed 
workers who fought under' the red rag of revolution. Many 
of them were shot, bayoneted, and bludgeoned. 

Many fugitives from this class warfare fled into the 
■occupied territory, where they were disarmed by French 
troops. They were pursued by the Storm Troops of the 
Reichswehr, who were also arrested and disarmed by French 








and English guards. For a day or two there was great 
anxiety in French and British Headquarters. If the working 
classes of Cologne, Bonn, Mainz, and the Rhine bridgeheads 
were to rush the barriers in aid of their fighting comrades in 
the Ruhr, there might arise a state of anarchy and te^or 
which could only be suppressed by most bloody fighting. 
That fear passed. But the French Command made these 
events an excuse for occupying the cities of D^seldorf, 
Ruhrort, and Duisburg, as “sanctions” against the incursion 
of armed forces into the forbidden territory of the Rhineland. 

Armand Gatieres of the Headquarters Staff was ordered in 
the course of his duty to report on the situation in Diisseldorf. 
He reported that the employment of coloured troops was 
resented by the inhabitants. He had the honour to report 
that it might be advisable to replace them by French battalions 
whenever possible, in order to prevent regrettable incidents 
and unnecessary inflammation of German prejudice. 

It was Colonel de la Prade who received and read this 

report. , .<• 

“Mon cher capitaine” he said, in his iromcal way, in your 
own interests I shall not submit this document to the General. 
He is a man, as you know, of impatient temper. It occurs to^ 
me that you take a sentimental view and think more of 

German feelings than of French administration.” 

“I have been asked to make a report on the situation,” 
answered Gatieres coldly. “I have made it. Those are my 
views according to the truth, as I see it.” 

Colonel de la Prade twisted his white moustache with 
both hands. It was a distinguished moustache, of which he 

was a little proud, justifiably. * 

“Trej Men ! . . . But the truth is a matter of tempera¬ 
ment and psychology. ... In any case, ^^h has to be 
adapted to necessity. For your own private information, my 
dear Gatieres, I may tell you in confidence that your report 
is contrary to the policy of the French Government, which has 
the very definite intention, I believe, of occupying the whole 
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, of the Ruhr, in order to enforce German reparations, seriously 
in default, and to put a stranglehold on German industry. 
The occupation of Dusseldorf is the first step to a general 
.advance.’’ 

"T very much regret to hear that,” said Gatieres gravely. 
“It seems to me a most sinister policy,” 

, Colonel de la Prade looked at him sharply. ■ 

.“You are not becoming pro-Boche, by any chance ?” 

Captain Gatieres answered warmly. 

“I do not understand the meaning of those words. I am 
a French officer. I need not remind you of my service.” 

Colonel de la Prade tapped him on the chest good- 
humouredly. 

. “I see your Croix de Guerre, my dear friend. But you talk 
strangely at times. I have noticed that our opinions clash 
when there is any discussion about enforcing our authority 
upon these fat-bellied Germans. I allow myself to wonder 
„whether some blue-eyed German girl—they are not dis¬ 
tasteful—has been doing a little propaganda in a quiet way.” 

Armand Gatieres was very much annoyed. 

“I resent that suggestion, mon coloneV 
.; Colonel de la Prade went towards him and held Ms arms 
for'a mGme.nt. 

“I withdraw it,” he said with perfect good humour. 
“.But, .my dear Gatieres, do not let your idealism, your ' 
,. chivalry, interfere with your judgment as a soldier and as a ■ 
.staff officer. , We have won the war, it.is true. But now we^ ' 

• have .to win the peace ; and that is not going to be easy.''' 
These Germans are a tough people. They are crafty, and 
"^ey will put ifp a stubborn resistance to the reparations we 
Justly demand for all the damage they have inflicted upon our 
„,poor .France. They will endeavour to avoid those penalties 
by every means of evasion. If we do not keep them under 
our heel they will rise again, and come back again, and drench 

our fields with blood again. CMvalry—pity—^generosity_^is 

out of place with a nation of barbarians and brutes. Forgive 
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this little oration from an old officer who has a profound 
admiration for your character and intelligence.’' 

He drew Armand Gatieres closer to his chest. It was 
almost an embrace. 

IX 

, Otto von Menzel tapped at Gatieres’ door and opened it 
one evening, after another absence of some months. 

‘^Excuse me,” he said in German, ‘ffio I interrupt you in 
any way ?” 

‘“In the best way 1” cried Gatieres. ''Gome in and smoke 
one of my filthy cigarettes.” 

He happened to be reading Goethe—a very hard nut to 
crack—and he was glad to have a respite. In any case, he was 
always glad to see this German lad between his wanderings. 

There was someone standing behind him, and Gatieres 
rose from his chair. It was a young girl, not unlike this boy, 
but v/ith lighter hair twisted round her head in thick plaits. 

"My sister Ina,” said Otto. "I want her to know you,” 

Armand Gatieres was a shy man, and not very sure of 
himself in the presence of young women. He hadn’t known 
them much. In spite of American "movies” which he saw 
now and then, the war zone had not been exactly crowded 
with them ! They had not appeared to him in verminous 
billets or advanced posts. He had had no light conversation 
with ladies in No Man’s Land. Consequently his education 
had been neglected in this respect. Now he pulled himself 
together and spoke a few stammering words. 

"Please come in and sit down. . . . Youribrother and 
are good friends, though he disappears so often.” 

Ina von Menzel was perhaps two years older than her 
brother, and it was obvious to Gatieres, after a short acquaint¬ 
ance, that she was the stronger character, and that Otto 
leaned upon her and had a high admiration for her intelii* 
gence. 
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At this first meeting she was quite self-possessed, and, 
when she saw the nei-vousness of the French officer, put him 
at hds ease very quickly, by her humour and franlmess. , 

‘^Otto has told me a lot about you. I feel that I know 
you quite wellf ’ 

^'I.hope he has made a good report,"’ said Gatieres. .. 

.. “Excellent ! . . . He assures me that you are a model 
lodger in my father’s house. Also he thinks you have the 
courage of D’Artagnan and the nobility of Athos in The Three 
Musketeers T 

Captain Gatieres felt a slight colour creep under his skin. 
.He laughed very nervously. 

“That is too much ! And it is wholly untrue. I have 
always been a timid fellow, and I have no sense of nobility. 

.. 1 belong to the French bourgeoisie.” 

. “Otto tells me,” continued Ina von Menzel, “that you are 
always fair to the German point of view and that you do not 
■wish to inflict unnecessary tortures upon German men und 
women.” 

Gatieres smiled, and felt less nervous. There was some¬ 
thing a little boyish about this girl. Her eyes were very 
frank and friendly. She seemed to have a sense of humour. 

“Certainly I am against torture,” he answered. “I admit 
that I do not regard the rack and the thumbscrew with 
enthusiasm. But is there any French officer who does ?” 

“Otto says-continued Fraulein Ina von Menzel—but 

her brother put his hand against her lips and protested 
with a laugh. 

“Ina 1 Urn Gottes Willen I Not so much of that ‘Otto 
"“says’, or Capt^n Gatieres will think that I have been divulging 
our private conversations.” 

He pushed his sister into a chair and took his usual seat on 
the edge of the bed. 

“Ina and I think very much on the same lines about every¬ 
thing,” he said. “We believe in working for a new kind of 
world from which the old tribal hatreds have been banished. 
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We are all for peace between France and Germany—if France 
will give us any kind of chance.” 

“Yes,” said Fraulein von Menzel. “But will France give 
us any kind of a chance ? A most important question ! The 
seizure of Diisseldorf does not suggest a hope in that direc¬ 
tion.” 

Gatieres was hopeful. 

“All these things are very temporary,” he said. “We must 
wait a few years before the memories of war on both sides 
begin to fade out.” 

“That is reasonable,” said the girl. “I understand that. 
But it will be unfortunate if France creates new memories as 
bad as those of war in the German mind. We are yearning for 
a little generosity. I believe our people would respond to 
any generous gesture from France—something to ease our 
humiliation and our isolation. We dislike being branded as 
a criminal race.” 

Otto von Menzel looked at his sister reproachfully. 

“Ina ! You are talking stuff which might come from 
Father. We don’t want to rake up grievances in Captain 
Gatieres’ room. He is a friend. You may offend him.” 

Gatieres made a quick gesture of dissent. 

“On the contrary. I am devoted to candour. I agree 
very much with what your sister says.” 

Fraulein von Menzel expressed her regret if she had been 
indiscreet or provocative. 

“Forgive me,” she said. “I was only expressing what^I 
believe to be the truth. Otherwise there is no value in 

talking.” . „ 

“I am entirely of your opinion, gnadiges Fraulein,'^ said 

■ : Gatieres. 

The girl left her chair and went over to the bed and sat 
beside her brother with an arm round his shoulder—a very 
charming picture, as Gatieres thought: , this brother and 
sister so like each other, so handsome, so youthful. 

"^'Otto and I have very pleasant memories of Paris/’ she 

E 



said. ''We spent our childhood there. We learned to bowl 
hoops in the Luxembourg Gardens. I went to my first school 
at Passy. Is Paris much changed since the war 

Armand Gatieres admitted that Paris had changed. There 
m^as an American invasion. .The La.tin Quarter especially 
had been Americanized. And now tourist agencies were 
making a peepshow of the battlefields. 

."Ohj that is horrible !” cried Ina von Menzel. 

' Presently she went over to see the portrait of herself in 
charcoalj as a schoolgirl with long plaits. 

"Heinrich did that/’ she said. "Poor Heinrich! I 
think he would have been a great artist.” 

"He had wonderful talent,” agreed Gatieres. 

Fraulein von Menzel looked into his eyes for a moment, 
thoughtfully. 

"Otto tells me that your young brother also was killed.” 

"Alas, yes!” 

She sighed deeply and stood with clasped hands beneath 
that portrait sketch. 

'T could not bear to bring a child into the world,” she 
said, "if I thought there w^ould be another war one day.” 

She spoke with a great simplicity which moved Gatieres 
'.very deeply. He answered gravely : 

"It is for the young people of your age to prevent another 
war from happening.” 

"But we can do so little 1” she cried. "The rulers of the 
world—the old men—have so much power. And we are at 
the mercy of world forces bearing down on us. Otto and I 
feel like babes in the wood surrounded by wolves and v/itches 
and evil spirits and devouring dragons. All we can do is to 
ilbld hands and pretend to feel brave, like Flansel and Gretel.” 

"My dear Ina,” laughed Otto, "you are talking very fool¬ 
ishly this evening 1 I was hoping I should exhibit you as an 
intellectual lady with a considerable knowledge of French 
literature from Racine onwards. And here you are .talking 
like a schoolgirl and saying all the wrong things P 
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He turned to Gatieres and apologized for his sister. 

“Ina is talking nonsense because she is a little shy of you. 
Really she can talk quite sensibly. She is a great reader and 
she plays the piano like a professor. You must ask her to 

play Chopin one evening/’ 

He was boyishly eager to show off this wonderful sister^ 
who now laughed at him and put her fingers through his hair. 

“Otto ! It is you who are being foolish now. Since I 
have been a typist in a Berlin office my fingers are all thumbs. 
If I were to play Chopin I should be doing it in the style of a 
German business letter. 'Dear Sir, we have received your 
much esteemed letter of the tenth of tliis month/ .Tapperty- „ 

tap-tap i” ^ . 

“My sister,” said Otto, ignoring this speech, “has also 
a voice worth hearing. She doesn’t sing at ail badly, I can., 
assure you. Perhaps one evening we will have a little music up, 
here. I will get Ina to sing some old songs to my accordion/^ 
“A magnificent idea !” exclaimed Armand Gatieres., 

It was three evenings later when that little concert, took: 
place. Otto sloped into Gatieres’ room with his accordio,n 
and announced that Ina was coming up in a few minutes,,, .as. 

^ soon as she had said good night to her father and mother. ■ 
As Gatieres knew, they generally retired to rest at ten o’clock,:,, 
and it was now about that time. 

For a moment a slight apprehension crossed his mind. 
“Your father and mother ..will not object to our having:a,,, 
little music in thi,s room ? I should not like to annoy, them,,iny, 
any way.” 

y Otto pooh-poohed the idea. 

“Why should they mind ? In any case thty can’t hear us^ 
They are two floors down.” 

“It is, after ah, my bedroom,” said Gatieres, smiling. 
“One has to think of the proprieties.” 

Otto raised his fair eyebrows and looked astonished. 
“What are they? We are not living in the period of 
Martin Luther.” 



'That is trae/' said Gatieres, good-humouredly. 

Ina von Menzel appeared in an evening frock which 
Gatieres thought was delicious. It revealed her white arms 
and was knee-short. She stood at the bedroom door like a 
premiere danseuse in a ballet scene. 

"Am. I permitted to enter 

■ "We’re waiting for you,” said Otto impatiently. "Come 
in and shut that door. Are our honoured parents safely in 
bed?” . 

"At .least safely behind the bedroom door !” 

Armand Gatieres was amused by this brother and,sister 
who had come to his room with a sense of adventure when 
their parents were out of the way. It was a compliment to 
liim, and he was enchanted with it, though there was still a 
little nagging thought in his mind that he might get into 
trouble with Herr von Menzel and his wife. 

"We have been excessively bored this evening,” said Ina. 
"My father was entertaining some very ponderous old gentle¬ 
men. The conversation was not amusing.” 

-'Gott in Himmel groaned Otto. "I had to listen. I 
.had .even to be polite. These old men talk as though there 
■. is no hope for Germany or the world unless we return to .the 
■■ glorious old traditions of Frederick the Great. One of them 
denounced the Youth Movement in Germany as a mixture , of 
hysteriannd eroticism. My father agreed with him heartily,. 

■ and was quite annoyed when I ventured to say, very politely, 

. that the. only hope of the world is in the comradeship of youth 
across the old frontiers.” 

. Ina von Menzel laughed at her brother’s claim to have 
...teen very polite*- 

.:: "My dear Otto, you were abominably rude ! You glared' 
'■..across at Herr Weisshaupt as though you wanted to bite him.” 

'."I should hate to bite him,” answered Otto. "It would.'bC' 
like biting an old boot.” 

Armand Gatieres intervened in a discussion which was 
continued as a sham fight between this brother and sister. 
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“I liiiderstand we are going to have some ninsic.. You 

.are going to sing to us, Fraifem 

Ina von Menzei denied that she was going to sing. Her 
voice, she said, had broken like a cuckoo's in July. It was 
the effect of ersatz food in Berlin. 

“It is only in the occupied territory that one gets real 

food.” 

Gatieres implored her to sing. 

“I shall be vastly disappointed,” he protested. 

“Oh, you're only shaimnmg, Ina,” said her brother. 
“Not so many excuses, young woman. Show the French 
Army that we may have lost the w^ar but we still keep our 
heritage of song.” 

He played some strains on his accordion and looked over 
at Ina with a smile. 

“I will sing very softly,” she told him. “After all, we 
do not want to arouse the household.” 

She sang very softly and very charmingly. She sang 
several of Schubert's songs, of which the most enchanting, to 
the mind of a French officer, Avas Heidenrdslein, And then, as 
a compliment which he appreciated, she sang one of the old 
French chansons which had been made famous again by 
Yvette Guilbert. It was called Tout doux^ tout douxT 
, “It is exquisite,” said Captain Gatieres. “This is a very 
great,pleasure to me.” 

He was moved with emotion. It seemed to,him wonderful 
and touching that this German girl should sing the old songs 
of France to the accompaniment of her brother sitting on his 
.bed.' , 

..His' mind ,travelled to his house in A\4gnon where his 
,TBOther, perhaps at this very moment, was writing him a letter 
urging him to be severe with the German population and., not: 
^ be duped by their alleged grievances. “They must be 
punished for all their crimes,” she had written in one letter. 
“You are too chivalrous, my dear Armand. Chivalry is 
misplaced among a people who believe only in brutality.” 
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■ The music lasted for an hour before Ina von Menzel 
reminded her brother that good beds awaited them. 

^'Oh, ids early yet,” said Otto, who was enjoying himself 
and doing very well on his accordion. 

. Ina laughed and pulled his hair. 

'T need my beauty sleep, and Captain Gatieres must get 
some rest.” 

“Perhaps we may continue this pleasure another even¬ 
ing ?” he suggested. 

, “With pleasure, if it doesn’t weary you.” 

She held out her hand, and he bowed over it with sudden 
formality. 

^'Bon soir,'' she said. ’^^Dormez bien, monsieur 


X 

That young French officer, Philippe du Retail, was walking 
■ one morning down the Bischofstrasse with his friend Gatieres 
when he was astonished, and even a little alarmed, to see a 
tall German, of sinister aspect, he thought, stop abruptly 
and stare at Captain Gatieres searchingly and fixedly. 

.“There is some brute of a Boche glaring at you,” he said, 
quietly. ^ "Attention, mon capitaine I ’’ 

He was even more astonished when Gatieres gave a quick 
.■ glance :at the man and then went forward to him with -out¬ 
stretched hand and beaming eyes. 

The two men talked excitedly, laughed heartily, and wrung 
each other’s hand as though they were long-lost brothers. 
-Other French officers, strolling down the Bischofstrasse, were 
/-...surprised and displeased by this effusive greeting between .one 
: of their caste and a very tall and repulsive-looking German., ■' 
.Gatieres turned .to Philippe du Retail and explained .the. 
■//situation, - . . 

“My dear Philippe, permit me to present Herr Gustav 
Hoffmann. But for his intervention at an awkward moment 
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during the war I should not have been alive to-day. And, 
in spite of pessimistic moments, I am glad to be alive to-day. 

Philippe du Retail saluted stiffly. He was glad, that 
Gatieres was alive. He was a very charming fellow, although, 
definitely, too generous to the enemy. But not even for 
Gatieres would he show any amiability to a Boclie, still less 
to a Boclie who was obviously a Jew. 

Gatieres remembered the time ^vhen he was taken prisoner. 

“A German bayonet w'as wntiiin half an inch of my 
abdomen. I could see that the gentleman behind it had 
sentenced me to death. Intellectually I was already dead. 
But my friend here kicked up the bayonet in the very nick of 
time and was good enough to take me prisoner 

The tali German, now in civilian clothes, laughed heartily 
again and spoke in French with a strong guttural accent. 

“It was good luck that I happened to be there. I was a 
Feldwebel —a sergeant-major. Now I am getting fat and have 
forgotten those war days. I have a good wife and two cMldreii 
in Dilsseldorf, where I have a printing business.’’ 

“We must talk !” said Gatieres. “It is not every day that 
I meet'a man who has saved my life.” 

“I have an engagement with a friend,” said Philippe du: 
Retail. “Excuse me, Gatieres.” 

. He saluted again, and turned on his heel. 

. “Let us drink a glass of beer together,” suggested Gatieres 
. to the tali German. “Perhaps even two. glasses of beer.”^,: 

He. spoke' in German, to . the astonishment of Gustav 
•Hoffmann. 

“You speak German as wdl as that ?” ^ - 

“Better than that,” boasted Gatieres with a laugh, “I 
have been studying it intensively.” 

They sat opposite each other in a little restaurant near 
the cathedral and clinked glasses before they drank, 

^Twsitr 

“It seems a thousand years sometimes—and at other times 
yesterday—since those days of blood and terror,” said Gustav 
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Hoffmanii. , “I am beginning to forget the names.'of the 
places in which I was most frightened.’’ 

*‘It is almost the same with me,” said Gati^res, with a 
smile in his eyes. ‘"But then I was frightened so often—at 
Verdun, on the Somme, on the Marne !” 

Gustav Hoffmann glanced at the medals on the breast of 
the French officer. 

“That is impossible ! You have the Croix de Guerre with 
palms, and other decorations for valour. It is true that I had 
the Iron Gross of the second class, but one could hardly 
escape that without being shot for cowardice. I was, of 
course, a coward, but I succeeded in bluffing through. Per¬ 
haps because I was a Jew I had to pretend more than others.” 

Gatieres sipped his German beer thoughtfully. 

“That was extreme courage,” he said, after shutting the 
lid of his beer-mug according to German etiquette. “It is 
the effort of will-power to hide one’s fear which is most difficult, 
and perhaps most heroic.” 

Gustav Hoffmann penetrated his war-time psychology. 

. ■ , “There were moments in the war when I was actually 
paralysed with fear. It was a kind of shell-shock. I became, 
rigid. I could not even turn my head. I sweated in "the 
palms of the hands. I was just a lump of living terror.” 

“How could it be otherwise ?” asked Gatieres. “There, 
are some experiences which are beyond the resistance of the 
human brain and beyond the control of human pride. 

"T remember being in a billet somewhere on the Somme. 
It was, I think, at a place called Mericourt; It was the ruins 
of an old barn and not too uncomfortable. Better than a dug- 
out with its graveyard smell. I was playing cards with two 
young officers, and saw that they were nervous every time a 
shell passed overhead. They hadn’t been at the front long 
enough to know the sound of shells and the difference between 
those on their way to other parts of the line and those requiring 
immediate anxiety. I became noisy over the cards, to put 
them at ease. I claimed a trick which wasn’t mine, in order 
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to get up an argument. Suddenly a big shell arrived. I was 
perfectly aware that it was going to hit us. Something in my 
eyes gave me away to the lad who had protested against my 
claim to the last trick, I heard myself laughing, but it was 
on the wrong note, and I saw my own lear abominable in 
the eyes of that boy opposite. I held a card in my hand. 
It was the ace of spades. Whenever I see an ace of spades I 
remember the fear of death. I suppose all that took the 
thirtieth part of a second, or less, before the shell hit us. It 
was a five-point-niiie.” 

“It made a mess ?” asked Gustav Hoffmann, once Feld- 
webel of an infantry regiment. 

“I w^as the only one left alive,said Gatieres. “I was stiE 
holding the ace of spades when I came to my senses. I was 
quite unhurt, but we couldn’t find more than a few odd bits 
of the two lads. High explosives are very freakish in their 
effect.” 

“Yes,” said Hoffmann thoughtfully. 

The two men stared at the polished table on which their 
'beer-mugs had made two rings. There was a long silence 
Tetween them. Their minds had gone back to the war years, 
to the places where they had been frightened, to the times 
when high explosives had destroyed the bodies of their friends. 
They were unaw'are that they were being watched by two 
German waiters, surprised by this friendly conversation be¬ 
tween a French officer and a German Jew, and by a German 
girl who had been reading the illustrated papers. 

It was Armand Gatieres who was the first to come out of 
'■•this silence. ^ 

“Sometimes,” he said thoughtfully, 'T am inclined to 
regret that you kicked up that bayonet.” 

“No, no 1” said Gustav Hoffmann. “Why do you say 
that, sir ?” 

“It seems unfair to be alive when so many younger men 
were killed. And then, this. Peace is—disappointing. The 
old hatreds still exist. Nothing is settled.” 
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Gustav Hoffmann answered gravely. 

is for us who saw the war to work so that living youth 
may know and understand and make some better plan of 
life.^’ 

Gatieres looked into the eyes of this German Jew, a bald- 
headed man of middle age, ugly and vuiturelike, except for 
those eyes, in which there was kindness. 

not that, perhaps, an illusion?” he asked. ‘^Gan 
there ever be peace between your people and mine ?” 

Gustav Hoffmann glanced round the restaurant, and 
lowered his voice. 

am a Jew as well as a German,” he said. “I look at 
things from an international standpoint. I understand 
German character better than any German because I am in 
some ways an alien. At the present time they are suffering 
from defeated pride. They hide it, but they agonize. All ' 
their arrogance, all their belief in German might, all their 
pride in the past are overthrown and in the dust. Their old 
gods have been flung from the altars. They are bewildered" 
and stricken in' their souls. This Peace Treaty puts them 
behind bars through which they stare like caged beasts.” ■, 

‘‘One day they will try to escape,” said Gatieres. “It, 
will be another war—and perhaps the end of civilization.” 

Gustav Hoffmann laughed harshly. 

“Certainly the' end 1 This civilization of ours is already, 
strained and cracked. The cracks are widening. . I am a 
Jew. I understand something of world finance and the, 
machinery of, money. .The Capitalistic system, is, held. 
_ together only by sticking-plaster. ^ Every, nation in the war 
exhausted its. reserves of .wealth. , It mortgaged its ■future for 
.generations ahead. I am convinced that there will be: .a 
collapse of credit, a breakdown of the financial system through¬ 
out the world. Then, perhaps, there will be a reign of anarchy 
such as history has never seen. The Allied Powers—England 
and France—^believe, or pretend to believe, that they can pay 
for the costs of war by bleeding Germany to death. But if 
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they bleed Germany to death they wili die of the same disease. 

If Germany becomes a stinking corpse there will be no 
health or wealth in Europe, 

Gatieres looked squarely again into the eyes of the man. 
who had saved Ills life. 

‘'And yet Germany ought to pay for part of the war. I 
speak as a French officer.” 

“I agree,” said Gustav Hoffmann. “We are defeated. 

We must pay the penalties of defeat—to some extent. B.ut 
not to an extent which wili force us into ruin and despair. 
The reparations demanded by the Allies are fantastic and 
impossible. No such money exists in Germany, or in the . , 
world. It cannot be transferred. It is a mirage. Germany , 
has already defaulted on the first payments. Now there are 
rumours that France wili occupy the Ruhr to enforce these.,.,,, 
payments. In that case Germany will be less able to pay, 
and in that case France will create a new enmity which wil , , 
be dangerous to herself in after years. I speak as a German. , 

I spe.ak as a Jew. I speak as a pacifist.” 

Presently he rose from the table and said that he must be...,. , 
getting back to Dtisseldorf, where his wife would be won- 
dering why he was late. . . 

For a few moments the two men stood talking .outside the. .,., 
restaurant. .Hoffmann alluded again to his pacifism... He■,.. 
w^as about to start a paper under the name of Der Frkde— 
Peace, He hoped to link it up with the Youth Movement in 
Germany. One day, perhaps, he might get in touch with 
French and English youth across the frontiers of hatred. 

.-. “That is the only hope 1” 

He took off his felt hat so that his bald heM shone in the”^ 
sunlight. His eyes, as Gatieres had noticed, were kindly,,., , 
..and .■.spiritual. 

“This has been a great pleasure to me,” he said w^armly. 
“One day, perhaps, you will allow me to write to you.” 

“I shall always be in your debt,” answered Gatieres. 
“And I admire your present work. It is worth doing.” 
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Gustav Hoffmann laughed. 

“As a Jew I am handicapped. Nevertheless, I shall go 
ihead. . . . Auf V/iedersehen.” 


Golonel de ia Prade was generous to his officers in the 
matter of leave, subject, of course, to the necessities of duty 
and the consent of his General on the Headquarters Staff. 
He was good enough to pass up the name of Captain Arma.nd 
Gatieres every six months or so, with occasional permission 

for short leave in Paris. _ 

It was for Avignon and the surrounding country of Provence 
tliat the soul of this French officer yearned most. Paris did 
not satisfy his homesickness, though he was glad enough,to , 
pass a few days there, especially if he could induce his mother ^ 

and sister to join him. ^ ^ 

In Avignon that blusterous wind, the mistral, so detested 
by foreign tourists, was to him like the breath of life. It 
blew the megrims out of his mind. It wafted away war .mem¬ 
ories and post-war anxieties. He found it rejuvenating. And , 
yet each time he went back on leave his emotions were churned 
up again for a day or tw^o at least, and he had^ moments of ,,., 
profound melancholy which, he hid, or tried to hide, from his 
mother and sister. Some of them were inexplicable even to,,, 
himself. He could not understand why a captain of Chasseurs, 
a hard fellow who had been through the war and seen frightful 
things, should suddenly find his eyes wet because a group , of 
small childremin a field below the broken bridge had crowned 
themselves with daisy-chains and were singing the old songs . 
etais le rot de France, . . 

“I am, perhaps, a little unwell,’’ he thought, when he 

became aware of this weakness. - . ■ 

He was stirred by an extraordinary emotion when on his 
first leave from the occupied positions on the Rhine he crossed 
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■over the river to Villeneuve-ies-x^vignoiis and saw the oM 
castle with its enormous towers^ like a picture of an ogrt^s- 
stronghold in a fairy-tale by Ferrault. 

“Why should this make me weep he asked himself 
“I did not weep when my battalion was cut to pieces on the 
"Somme. It iSj no doubtj purely physical. I must be nim 
downd’ 

But it was, as he afterwards understood, the sharp reminder 
of happiness and boyish memories of beauty and romance 
contrasting with the nightmare which still haunted his 
mind. In Villeneuve-les-Avignoii, that medieval castle 
with two round towers under the blue sky of Provence, and 
a portcullis over its gatev/ay, and immense walls with slits 
for the arrows of French archers, he had played at being a 
knight, with boys of his own age and class. They had made 
cardboard casques with visors. He had been all the heroes 
•of France in turn—Roland, Bayard, Bertrand du Guesdia, 
Dunois. 

One of the old songs which he had sung as a boy carae 
into his brain again, so that he found himself singing it: 

'Tartant pour la Syrie, 

Le brave et jeune Dunois 
Venait prier Marie 
De benir ses exploits. 

faites, reine immortelle, 

Lui dit-il en partant, 

Que j ’aime la plus belle, 

Et sols le plus vaillant!” 

It was the beauty of France, the beauty of Provence, 
wliich melted his heart, so long frozen by ugliness, by despair, 
by the endless harvesting of death. This ProVbngal country 
was untouched outwardly by the war. No trenches had 
been dug across its fields. No barbed wire had made a 
spider’s web in which to catch the bodies of poor human 
flies. No high explosives had ravaged this rich earth. With 
his mother and sister he made visits to Nimes and Arles, and 
mingled with groups of American tourists in the Roman 
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ampHtheatres still standing in magnificence after two 
thousand years of history. In France there had been an 
unbroken continuity of civilization. Alone he visited the 
ruined city of Les Baux, where once the princesses of Provence 
had held their Court of Love and crowned their favourite 
troubadours. Fie stood on the Ligh rocks above the dusty: 
plain with its grey olive trees, on the very terrace where the 
ladies had walked, looking across the country as far as the 
eye could reach. 

A marvellous place of defence before the age of high 
explosives ! But there had always been war. These hilltop 
towns into which he motored—he had bought a second-hand 
Citroen—had been eagles’ nests from which the counts and 
barons of Savoie and Languedoc had descended with their 
fighting men—bloodthirsty rascals—to harry the lands of 
their enemies or to attack other castles on other crags. • For 
more than a thousand years of history this coiuiUy had been 
the battleground of Gauls and Latins and Franks and Huns- 
and Saracens. Dynastic wars had recruited their armies 
from these towns. Religious wars had taken a toll of young 
life. Revolution had passed this way, choosing its victims— 
•the. noblest—for the guillotine. 

“We are a fighting race. War has been our heritage,” 
said Armand Gatieres, standing on the highest peak of 
Les Baux and looking across a countryside drenched in beauty 
and somnolent, as it seemed, in everlasting peace. Some¬ 
where, in a field below, a young peasant of Provence was 
playing his pipe and tabor, practising, perhaps, for the fete 
day in Vence, where there was to be a show of Provencal 
dancing to atl^ract American and English visitors, who had 
invaded the French Riviera since the war. 

Gatieres listened to the tap of the drum and that old tune 
played on a pipe. It was traditional music, centuries old. 
Perhaps the ladies of Les Baux, in their steeple head-dresses, 
had heard the same old tune down there in the same field 
when Marguerite de Valois was Queen of France, 
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To a French officer three times wounded in a war which 
had lasted too long, a war of mechanism and high explosives^ 
when human valour, the strength of manhood, counted for 

very little against the monstrous instruments of destruction_ 

it was a spiritual refreshment to come back to this beauty, 
hardly touched by modern ugliness, and not at all, outwardly, 
by those four and a quarter years of carnage. 

Not at all, outwardly, as far as nature went on from season 
to season, from han/est to harv^est. The orange and lemon 
trees bore their golden fruit in the gardens of Avignon. The 
fields below the Palais des Papes, on the riverside, were 
sprinkled with gold and silver. Over in Tarascon and 
Beaucaire the wine-coloured bloom of bougainvillaea was 
spilt down old walls. Further south, towards the Medi¬ 
terranean, below the high ridge on which stood St. Paul, 
with its huddled houses and castle tower, there were forests 
of mimosa, flame-yellow. The white rocks of the Aipes 
Maritimes gleamed in sunshine under a blue and cloudless 
sky. A million billion crickets made a silvern and ceaseless 
music to. a man who listened with his soul as he lay in the 
grass with his eyes shut and a smile about his lips. 

‘'C'esl la paix he said a hundred times. "'C'est la paix 

. But there were reminders of war, painful, even in Avignon, 

; and other towns of Provence—even in his own house. There '■ 
w^as, .for instance, the photograph of his young brother, 

: Bertrand, on the piano in his mother’s salon. She had had 
it put into a silver frame, and it faced him every evening when 
he sat on the sofa while his mother did her needlework and 
they talked together, or when Lucille was playing. 

It was the face of a boy, so young that life had not yet 
hardened the line of the cheekbones nor given it the first 
modelling of manhood. He had not reached the military 
age, but had come out as a volunteer, like thousands of 
young men from the Lycees who had been mown down by 
machine-gun fire at Souchez and Neuville-St. Vaast in the 
first year of the war. In the photograph he was smiling. 
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just as Armand Gatieres remembered him on that day 
when he had arrived as a second lieutenant, to be killed by 
a sniper’s bullet in a thicket near Frise-sur-Somme. He 
had been delighted to join his brother. He had friends in 
the battalion. He was high-spirited and gay. He had 
the fine, fresh fearlessness of young soldiers whose nerve 
had not yet been broken by high explosives and the sight 
of the mutilated bodies of their friends. Then he had been 
killed, and Armand had knelt weeping by his body. It was 
painful to see that photograph on the piano. 

And it was not always amusing to meet men whom he 
had known as comrades in the Lycee. Every day, when he 
came home on leave, he met one or two. There was, for 
instance, Louis Corbin, who had been his best friend before 
the war. They had gone sketching together. They had 
discussed life and art together. They had quarrelled once 
about a girl with whom they were both in love—little Odette 
Mangin," the daughter of one of the professors. Then they 
had laughed and made it up, when she scorned them both 
for the sake of a young ass named Gaston Cartier, whom 
they both regarded as contemptible. Gatieres came face 
to face with him in one of those narrow streets which run down 
at the back of the Palais des Papes to the level of the Rhone. 

‘‘Tiens ! C’esi Louis? Mon clier ami !” 

Armand Gatieres had halted. He had called out those 
words of recognition and pleasure, and then had felt his 
own pallor and a sense of horror, and a pity which was like 
a knife in his heart. 

This man—this dear friend—^was blind and mutilated. 
His left arm_had gone. His right foot had gone. He hung 
between crutches, and when he spoke his voice was tragic. 

“Qui est fa ? Je suis aveugle.” 

“C’est moi. Armand Gatieres. Mon pauvre ami.” 

They embraced each other with difficulty because of 
those crutches. Louis Corbin was aware that his friend’s 
face was wet. 
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pkures pas he said. ne vaut pas la peine. C^est 
la vie^ fiest-ce pas ? La die — c^esi me dr ole de chose ^ rdesi pas 

He too wept out of his 'siglitiess eyes, just for a moment 
or two, at this meeting with an old comrade. Then he 
pretended to be philosophical and brave. He was indeed 
brave to make this pretence. 

‘'Blindness is not much/’ he said. ‘T find my way about 
marvellously. I have the sense of hearing which develops, 
every day. Then too I have an inner vision which I try 
to cultivate. I see beauty everywhere. Do you remember 
how we used to go about sketching, Armand ? I still have 
those pictures in my mind, and everything that I used to 
see without noticing it much. I see your face now. We 
used to think you were like D’Artagnan. Have you changed 
much ?” 

He put out liis hand and touched Armand’s face, and, 
Armand Gatieres stood rigid. The touch of this blind man 
gave him a frisson of intense emotion. 

"Your face has hardened a little, perhaps,” said Louis 
Corbin. "I can feel the lines. That is only to be expected. 
But you are still a fine-looking fellow, mon vieuxd' 

It was painful. It was tragic. Armand Gatieres went 
home so distressed that he could hardly talk quietly to his 
mother that evening. 

He spoke once with passion and anger. 

"Why did God allow this war ? If there is a God—^you 
believe in Him, Maman 1—^why didn’t He intervene and show 
some pity for young manhood ?” 

Madame Gatieres answered quietly : 

"He did intervene. Was not France victorious ? Did 
not justice prevail in the end ?” 

Gatieres sprang up and paced about the room. 

"France victorious 1 . . . Justice ! . . . I cannot look 
at it like that. ... I rage at the villainy which caused 
this war—the infernal stupidity—the bloody cruelty,” 

Madame Gatieres made another stitch in her embroidery. 
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'^411 that is true, Armand. The wickedness of the Germans 
can never be forgiven for having brought all this misery 
into the world, God is punishing them. France is the 
instrument of the divine vengeance.” 

Gatieres raised his eyebrows incredulously. 

"'By inflicting sufferings upon children who weren’t born , 
when the war began ? Ma chere Maman 
^ Madame Gatieres quoted a line from the Scriptures. 

"The sins of the fathers shall be visited on the children.’ ” , 
Armand protested against that hard saying. 

"Tf that is God’s justice, then it is more cruel than that 
of men.” 

' Madame Gatieres was hurt by his words. 

"Armand i That is blasphemous.” 

He was sorry to have hurt her like that. He took her 
hand and kissed it. 

"A thousand pardons, Mama?! 1 I say abominable things. 
It’s because it’s so difficult to find the truth, and the meaning 
of life. I am somewhat of a sceptic—alas 1” 

His mother held his hands and stroked one of them, and 
said quietly : 

"My dear, I understand your difficulty. You have not 
yet recovered from the war and all its hardships. Its wounds 
are still in your mind. That is natural, and you must be 
patient with yourself. If only you would pray a little now 
and then 1” 

"You are a saint, Maman/' said Armand. 

He decided not to argue with her about religion, not to 
be cynical about the faith which gave her a marvellous 
serenity, a w^cpderful resignation, even a spiritual happiness, 
though Bertrand had been killed—that handsome boy whom 
she had petted always. 

"God has been kind in letting me keep you,” she said. 

Armand drew her close and kissed her forehead. He 
could not help thinking that if God had been kind in letting 
him live, then He had been unkind in letting so many die— 
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the only som^ the young husbands, the lovers ofionel}'’ \'.omeri. 
How could one reconcile all that ? But he did not express 
such thoughts. He must think these things out in the solitude 
of his own mind. ... And, after all, he was home on leave, 
and France w^as aflame with beauty, and it was good to be 


e had an excellent companion when ms ; 
home from Paris, where, after the war, si 
.ng with some Russian ladies—the refugees 


had been 


—in a milHnery establishment. She had seen the war in 
its tragic aspects close at hand in the hospital at Gompiegne, 
but although slie spoke of this experience sometimes with 
emotion—she had seen so much of death—it had left her 
strangely placid and cheerful, and even gay. Perhaps that 
was due partly to her engagement to the English officer, 
Major hiarshall. She looked forward to maniage, and 
babies, and a charming home-life. 

Gatieres chaffed her sometimes for loving an English- 


intelligent girl like you ought to have married 
someone v/ith brains ! I am almost convinced that the 
English arc brainless. Perhaps I exaggerate this deficiency. 

Lucille smacked his hand. 

■ “It is our French conceit which makes us imagine, that 
w^e have the monopoly of intelligence. The English think 
more and speak less.” 

“But they are- inarticulate, my child! And if they 
never express their thoughts, one cannot tell what they are 
thinking. Surely it is no use thinking at all unless one. caH' 
communicate one’s wisdom to one’s fellow beings ?” 

, “My particular Englishman,” said Lucille, “speaks to me 
quite a lot. I rather like the things he says.” 

“Tell me some of them,” suggested Gatieres indulgeiitly. 

She told him the less personal things wMch Major Arthur 
Marshall discussed with the lady of his love. He had a fine 
mid house in Sussex to which one day he would take her. 
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It had sixty acres of land. He was fond of dogs and horses 
and trees and aU living things. His house had been built 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 

“But my dear Lucille ” said Armand, “you are resigning 
yourself to a life of gloom. I can imagine that old house ! 
It will be very draughty. It will be very dark. And every 
day, week after week, and month after month, it will be 
enveloped in fog. Because, as you know, there is no sun in 
England and the climate is horrible.” 

Lucille was not intimidated. 

“That is a French illusion,” she informed an unbelieving 
brother. “Arthur tells me that England has the most 
beautiful climate in the world. In summer it is exquisite.” 

Gatieres could not believe words which destroyed every- 
thing he had heard of England, 

“My dear Lucille,” he protested, “I have met your 
Major Marshall. He is good-looking, I admit. I am 
prepared to believe that he will treat you honourably and 
refrain from beating you with one of his horsewhips. But I 
must confess that he proves himself to be a vahant liar. It 
is well known in France that England is a land of fog, im¬ 
penetrably black.” 

Lucille did not take offence. 

“You must come and stay with us in our English home,” 
she told him. “Arthur will provide a blue sky and the 
glint of sun.” 

cried Armand, laughing at her. 

They went for many expeditions together during these 
periods of leave. With Lucille in the second-hand Citroen, 
• and a sketch-book on the back seat—he had become an 
impassioned painter in water-colours, seeking to capture 
some of this beauty—every day provided new hours of 
pleasure. It was hard to go back to Mainz for his duties 
as an officer in the Army of Occupation. He suflFered 
damnably from homesickness, like a schoolboy at the end 
of the holidays.. 
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XII 

After that first visit of Ina von Meiizel to her father’s house 
in Mainz during the French occupation., she came again 
fi'oni time to time at intervals of some months, as though her 
parents were reassured on the subject of her safep.c Once 
Frau von Menzel spoke to Captain Gatieres about her 
daughter with a somewhat embarrassing candour^ but also 
in Y/ords which lie could not resent. 

^‘Ina vv rites to me that she is coming home again for a 
week, and asks me to give you her kind regards.’" 

“That is charming of her,” said Gatieres sincerely. “You 
will be glad to see her again.” 

Frau von Menzel nodded. 

“I hardly think there can be any danger.” 

“In what way ?” asked Gatieres. 

Frau von Menzel hesitated, and then spoke again, with a 
slightly heightened colour. 

“She is very young. She is also impulsive and generous- 
hearted. It is possible that some men might misinterpret 
her free ways of speech and her friendly behaviour—even to 
the enemies of her country.” 

“To a French officer like myself?” asked Gatieres, with a 
good-natured smile. 

“Exactly. ... . Y^ou know what I mean, I am sure. 
She likes talking to you for intellectual reasons. She also- 
wishes to be courteous—and kind, even—to an officer who 
has been billeted here so long and for whom both her father 
and mother have a real respect.” 

Gatieres bowed slightly, with his D’ArtagTian smile. ■ 

■ “It is very generous of her, and of yoUy gmdige Fran, 
Let me assure you that I shall not. misinterpret her good 
nature.” 

^ Frau von Menzel touched his hand for a moment as it 
lay on the ' arm of the plush-covered chair next to the sofa on 
which'she sat. 
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''Forgive me for talking like this. But I fee! that it is 
necessary, just for this once. You must be rather lonely 
here sometimes, and French officers after all arc human.” 

"That is a very generous statement !” said Gatieres with 
a laugh. 

Frau von Menzel smiled slightly and then became serious 
again. 

"If there were any danger of—foolishness,” she said, 
"I should never allow my daughter to come home like this. 
But my husband and I rely entirely upon your honour and 
discretion.” 

"Thank you,” said Gatieres. 

She seemed to expect some kind of pledge from him ; a 
pact of security, to use a phrase afterwards familiar in the 
relations between France and Germany. He gave it frankly 
and sincerely, without a mental reservation. 

"You need have no fear, gnadige Frau, I shall always 
behave to your daughter with respect and honour. I should 
like you to believe that French officers have, after all, a 
sense of honour.” 

"Some French officers,” she agreed, rather stiffly, and 
then added less hostile words. 

"My husband and I would be broken-hearted if any, 
fflarm*—any distress—came to our daughter through any .. 
.' Carelessness of our own.” 

. .. "Of course,” said Gatieres, "I understand that perfectly.”,,. 

"That, is all I wish to say,” said Frau von Menzel, "and ,I . 
■'.am-grateful to you for understanding a position which.is,„ 
".of course, delicate on both sides,” 

She held out her hand to him, and he bent over it. He 
liked this German lady, even though she hated France. He 
could understand her hostility to the French Army of Occupa¬ 
tion, His mother had the same hatred for Germany and 
. .TorfflI. things German. 

■ But after she had left him he smiled at her anxieties 
•regardiiig her daughter. That young woman was perfectly 
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capable of looking after berself^ should any French officer 
dare to try a little love-making. And^ in Ms own case^ such 
an idea had never entered ills head. He was several years 
older than this girl. He limped on one leg because of a 
German bullet. To a girl like that he must seem a withered 
and uiiromantic man, uninteresting in any sentimental tvay. 
In any case he was not likely to get amorous with a German 
girl. The idea tvas alarming and absurd. Kis mother 
would never forgive Mm. And as for this girFs parents, they 
would rather see her dead than in love with a French officer. 
He wasnh going to risk troubles like that ! Fortunately he 
was not teiTipted to do so. For Ina von Menzel he had the 
homage of a war-worn man for a fresh young thing wdio was 
good enough to talk to him now and then, and to discuss 
post-war problems with candour and intelligence. He was 
grateful to her also for the gift of music. It was like water 
to a parched soul when she played Chopin’s melodies on 
the rosevv^ood piano in her mother’s drawing-room—a treat 
wMch lie enjoyed when she came back from Berlin from time 
to time for a few days, and once for a few weeks. 


By degrees tMs French officer was admitted to the social 
life of this German household in which lie was billeted, 
Heinrich von, Menzei gave little dinner-parties now and 
- then, .to wMch Gatiercs was invited. , They were somewhat 
wearisome, unless,Fraulein Ina or her brother Otto happened, 
to be present to liven up the conversation at Gati^res’ end: 
of the table. The food was of a Spartan simplicity, and 
really hardly enough to satisfy the pangs of hunger, although^ 
the wine of pre-war vintage—some admirable Rudesheimer—• 
made up for tMs deficiency. The .company was not as a 
rule brilliant nor entertaining,.and there, was a certain heavy 
formality about .these evenings wMch Gatieres found rather 
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painfiil. His presence may have been partly responsible' 
for this. He was aware of a sudden restraint and iciness in 
the demeanour of these German guests when he was presented 
to them for the first time, although that wore off a little when 
they had met him at this dinner-table more than once and 
were satisfied that he could listen courteously to their German 
.grievances, even if he failed to agree with them. In any 
case they were pleased and astonished that he should speak 
German very well. Few French officers troubled to learn 
.a language which they despised as a barbarous way of speech— 
another German grievance and cause of irritation. 

Armand Gatieres listened more than he talked at this 
dinner-table—unless Fraulein Ina or Otto sat next to him. 
He listened patiently to monologues from middle-aged men— 
distinguished citizens of Mainz—who still maintained their 
loyalty to the ex-Kaiser and despised the Republic of Ebert 
and Scheidemann. He listened to hostile commentaries—: 
veiled by a frigid courtesy on account of his presence—on 
the French conviction that the Rhineland could be seduced 
from its allegiance to the Reich by French propaganda against 
Prussia and by the bribery of corrupt individuals who pre- 
.tended to agree with this aim. They had a particular hatred 
;:of"the*' French High Commissioner, M. Tirard, who had 
become a devotee of Rhineland independence and who 
spent, vast sums of French money in subsidizing newspapers 
to.„..'prove that the Rhinelanders were of the same race as the^ 
.French, and that historically they had no relationship in 
'.race or culture with the outer barbarians who were the 
'Germanic tribes. He found his disciples for this gospel, 
among the rifKraff of the Rhineland population, even in the 
prisons from which he liberated them on condition that 
they would attend meetings of this ‘‘Separatist’’ movement 
and raise the shout of ^^Los von Berlin They were ready 
to shout anything for a little food in their bellies. They 
were equally ready to assault the German police who 
attempted to break up these meetings because they infuriated 
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the rest of the population and led to disorderly outbreaks. 
French troops had been given orders not to interfere in these 
affairs, the result being that German policemen were kicked 
to death by groups of hooligans who called themselves 
Separatists. 

^^Captain Gatieres will agree, I am sure/’ said one of 
Heinrich von MenzeFs guests, *hhat this French policy of 
detaching the Rhineland is only consolidating the unity of 
all loyal Germans, and is contemptible in its lack of under¬ 
standing.” 

The ma,a who made that remark was the president of 
the m,ost important bank in Mainz—a tall, distinguished- 
looking man with a perfectly bald head and a powerful, 
square-cut face, heavily puffed under the eyes, not unlike 
Bismarck in his middle-age. He glowered across the table 
at Armand Gati-eres and breathed heavily. 

Gatieres answered with a slight shrug of the shoulders. 

''As a French officer, I am hardly able to express a definite 
opinion.” 

Heinrich von Menzei intervened with his usual courtesy. 

“My dear Herr President, you must not expect a French 
officer—our guest here—to denounce the policy of hi&« own 
Government. That is going a little too far !” 

The German banker breathed heavily again, and then 
bowed gravely. 

"That is true. I apologize for my indiscretion.” 

.“Let us avoid unpleasant subjects,” said Heinrich von 
Menzei on another occasion when conversation became 
heated about the question of reparations—“a tribute,” said 
one of the guests, “which binds the German people as slaves 
to the chariot wheels of France and England.” 

“Let us talk,” he suggested, “of German art and literature,, 
and of the influence of the Romanesque period upon the 
architecture of the so-called Dark Ages.” 

Fraulein Ina was at dinner that evemng when her father 
made, that suggestion for a theme of conversation. 
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'Tapa/" she cried with a laughs '‘that is like the title 
of a lecture at Bonn. As a dinner-table topic I do not think 
it is very entertaining. Why go back as far as the Dark 
■Ages?'' 

Heinrich von Menzel frowned at her across the table. 

^'In order to avoid the darkest age of all, which is here 
and now ! One must look back because one dares not look 
forward." 

""I agree," said a German General, who would have ^ 
looked more imposing in his uniform, but even in a dinner- 
jacket was no mean figure of a man. “The glory of our 
German people lies in the past, and it is only by a remem¬ 
brance of the mighty deeds of our German heroes that the 
spirit of the younger generation may be ennobled. This is a 
period of degradation. We are living through the years of 
shame. The heroic German Army was betrayed by pacifists 
and anarchists. We must clean ourselves from that filthy and 
poisonous taint. I would kill any Communist like a mad 
dog. A pacifist, in my judgment, is the same thing as a 
traitor, and I would have him shot without trial. Our 
. gracious and exalted Kaiser ..." 

Ina von Menzel was sitting next to Captain Gatieres. 
She leaned a little towards him and laughed ■ quietly. 

“One knows exactly what these old men are going to 
say. They have learnt it ail by heart in the text-books." 

Gatieres smiled at her and agreed. 

“Let us' have, a little conversation by ourselves," he 
suggested. “Tell me, what have you been doing lately ?" ,■ 

“Typing business letters in a Berlin office. Frightful 
drudgery!"'^: 

“But you amuse yourself in the evenings sometimes ?" 

“Always. That is the only compensation. I am very 
■ -.keen on dancing. There is a place—quite nice—-along^ tlie.. 
Kurfurstendam. But it costs a lot of money for a typist girl 
I go without lunch sometimes so that I can afford to dance. 
.:-Don't tel my'mother ■!" 











'"Man does not live by bread alone !’’ 

"No, but one needs enough. Whom do you dance with 

"Ohj good-looking young men !” 

"Nicely behaved ?” 

"Charmirxg—on the whole. Some of them arc fcolisli, 
of course,” 

"In what way ?” 

Ina von Menzel laughed and answered quite frankly : 

"They flirt a little. That's only natural, isn't it ?” 

"But you don't encourage them ?” 

Gatieres asked the question with a smile. It occurred to 
liiin that those young Germans w^ouid not need much 
encouragement. 

_ "I don't mind a kiss now and then. It’s quite harmless. 
Of course none of these boys can afford to marry. I suppose 
in a way I'm rather a temptation to them.” 

"I dare say you may be,” answered Gatieres, disguising 
the amusement in his eyes. He could quite understand 
that this charming giri just in the springtime of womanhood 
might be a temptation to young men in Berlin. 

, ■ "Some of them have irregular unions,” she said. "They 
haven't the patience to wait for marriage, and things are so 
uncertain that they may be dead before they can afford a 
home. There is a good deal of free love among students and 
working girls.” 

"Does it work out ail right ?” asked Gatieres seriously. 

Ina von Menzel thought for a moment or two before 
answ^ering that question. It didn’t seem easy."* 

, "I know many cases in which it works out all wrong. ^ It 
seems■ to lead to tragedy. There,are many suicides in 
Berlin among young people. Two of my friends gassed 
tliemselves the other day. The girl was going to have a baby. 
She couldn't afford it, of course. I suppose they were 
frMitened. ” 
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“¥ery tragic/' said Gati^res gravely. ‘"Toor children 
Fraiilein Ina nodded and lowered her voice when there^' 
was a pause in the conversation of her elders. 

“In Berlin one sees a lot of tragedy. There is great 
poverty in the middie-class—and life seems bewildering. 
There is not much hope for the young people, and the old 
people have abandoned hope. They know that Germany, 
can never pay the reparations or fulfil the Peace Treaty.®’ 

She looked up after a moment’s silence and laughed. 

“This is worse than the conversation about art in^ the 
Dark Ages. Let us talk about something pleasant” 

“How is Otto ?” asked Gati^res. 

Otto, she said, had found a job and hated it. He was in, 
a motor business as a kind of salesman. It was not very 
profitable, but it was a joy having him in Berlin. They-' 
shared rooms in the Dorotheenstrasse. On Saturdays and : 
Sundays they went to the Wannsee and bathed. In the 
evenings they danced together. 

“Life has good moments, even now,” she said. 

“Spare me one of those moments,” said Gatieres. “Play 
a little music after dinner, if you could be so Idnd and 
generous.” 

She would not agree that it was generous. On the 
■contrary, she thought it was kind of him to listen. 

, That evening she played for nearly an hour, while' 

, Gatieres. sat in a low chair near the piano. Beyond, them 
^ was the buzz of conversation, the rasp of German gutturals. 
The General was describing the battle of Tannenberg. Frau 
von Menzel knitted while she followed the narrative. Her 
husband smoked a cigar thoughtfully. 

Gatieres glanced now and then at these German faces 
about him. There was no weakness in them. They belonged 
to a strong race which believed in strength. They liked 
the word StarL They liked the world Macht, On the walls 
were portraits of Heinrich von MenzeFs ancestors. They 
. ■ were- the same type as some of these middle-aged -meny 
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tiiough wearing wigs and gowns and uniforms and orders. 
But some of their women were attractive. Over the piano 
was a portrait of Fraulein Ina’s great-grandmother in the 
time of Kietternich, vritli sloping shoulders and a delicate 
little face under a high coiffure. She had a merrt^ look. 
There was something about the lips of that girl at the piano 
which had come down from that laughing lady. 

'"What is it you are playing, gnadiges Fraulein asked the 
General, when he had finished his narrative of the battle of 
Tannenberg. 

“A reverie by Chopin,’’ she told him. 

He made odd noises in his throat, and then spluttered out 
a protest. 

^'Chopin. . . . A long-haired Pole, like that mountebanlc 

Paderewski. . . . Why do you not play some of our Bach or 
Beethoven ?” 

"^‘Witli pleasure 1” said Iiia von Menzel. 

She played one of Bach’s minuets, and in the middle of it 
looked across at Gatieres and smiled with a little grimace, as 
though to say, ‘"That General is vtvy fierce. I must humour 
Mm.” 

XIV 

■ It was. that time when she stayed three weeks that Gatieres ^ 
saw most of her. She recommended Mm some German 
novels to read, and discussed them afterwards. Once, 
after dinner, when the "'old people”, as she called them, 
were engaged in conversation with the Bishop of Mainz and 
one of his clergymen, she slipped out of the room and 
wMspered to Gatieres an invitation to join her in the library. 
He did so discreetly, after a slight interval, and found her 
deep in her father’s most comfortable chair, smoldng a. 
cigarette. 

, "Ts tMs perfectly in order?” asked Gatieres. "Shan’t I 
get into trouble about this evasion of social duty ?” 



FFaiilein Iiia laughed at his apprehension. 

“I will take all the blame. The bishop is a dear old' 
.gentleman, but tedious. Light acigarette, mon capitaim 
and talk to me about life.” 

He lit a cigarette, but refused to talk about life. 

''We might get on to painful topics,” he explained. 
"Life is a subject so very controversial. Tell me about the 
theatre in Berlin. Have you seen any good plays lately ?” 

It appeared that most of the German plays in Berlin were 
extremely unpleasant. She wouldn’t dare to take her 
mother to any one of them. They pandered to the lowest 
instincts of human nature. 

"Tell me about Avignon,” she asked in turn, "I would 
like to go there one day.” 

He told her quite a lot about Avignon and its history. 
He described some of the surrounding country and the 
little old hill-towns of Provence. He even recited a fev/ 
verses of Mistral in the old Provencal language, still spoken'^ 
by the peasants here and there. 

He was astonished and alarmed when suddenly he looked 
■at his wrist-watch and found it was eleven o’clock. 

1 . C^est qffreux ! J'aipane comme un babillard T 

, Ina had been curled up in her father’s chair, listening 
;tQ his monologue. Now she uncurled herself and v/as amused' 
..at his horror. 

"I. have enjoyed our conversation very much. Certainly' 

.I.,must go one day to Avignon, when Germans are allowed 
out .of their cages.” 

“The,.guests are going,” said Gati^res nervously. “Your 
Lather will coming into this room. He may be annoyed 
,.:.to findme here.” 

He could hear Herr von Menzei saying good-bye to his 
.'guests. 

''Auf Wiedersehen, meine Herrschaften. Guie Mackt. . , . 
Ml danke Ihnen vielmaL . . . Bitte, bitte B"" 

“Why should he not find us here ?” asked Frauiein Ina 
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calmly. , "'We have behaved, in a most correct w-ay 


tenons conversation 


She was teasing him. She could 


w^as quite 


"'It is very simple/’ she assured liini, "Father will only 
come in to turn out the light. I will save liim the trouble.” 

She touched a button and turned out the light. 

^^Gmdiges Frdulein said Gatieres, now thoroughly fright- 
ened. He would be in a most awkward position if Herr von 
Menzel should discover him in the dark with his daughter. 
It would be appalling. 

"Hush !” said Fraulein Ina, with a little suppressed laugh. 

A hea\w footstep came down the hall. The door of the 
library w^as opened. Captain Gatieres of the Chasseurs Alpins, 
a brave man by all reputation, felt his heart lurch with a 
sense of fear. 

''Bas isi sonderbar P' said the voice of Heinrich von 
Menzel. 

He cleared his throat, muttered something, went out, and 
shut the door. His heavy footsteps went fo.nvard, and up 
the wooden stairs. 

Fraulein Ina turned up the light. 

, "All is well i” she exclaimed. 

„ Gatieres saw her laughing eyes and the humorous mouth 
of her- great-grandmother, but he looked grave, even a 
little stern. 

"That was terribly ind.iscreet !” he said. , 

Ina „ von Menzel laughed at him again. 

.."It saved unnecess.ary explanation,” she answered. 
"Papa would have treated me like a naughty.* girl. Why 
wasn’t I in bed ? Why hadn’t I remained with his guests ? 
And so forth.” 

Gatieres was not yet reassured. 

"If he had turned up the light we should have looked 
extremely foolish,” he said. "You would have put me into 
a very unpleasant position.” 
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She held out her hand to him. 

‘'lam sorry. ... lam not yet grown up. Entsckuldigen 
Sier 

He held her hand for a moment and explained his fears. 

“As a French officer, I have to be extremely circumspect. 

I am here on sufferance.’’ 

“An honoured guest !” she assured him, with a hint of 
mockery. 

She raised her hand in friendly salute, like one of his 
own men, and with a laughing good night, slipped out of the 
room and went upstairs. 

XV 

An alarming incident happened on her next visit to Mainz, 
three months after she had switched off the light in her 
father’s library. It was more than alarming—it was 
stupefying to a captain of Chasseurs billeted in a German 
household and under a pledge of honour. 

She had been home again for three days, and for one 
reason or another—partly because Gatieres was kept late 
at Headquarters owing to the absence on leave of Colonel 
de la Prade—he had not seen her for more than a few minutes, 
and that as they met on the staircase. 

She reproached him seriously. 

Bon jour^ mon capitaine. I am Fraulein Ina von MenzeL 
You may have forgotten. Allow me to introduce myself ’ ’ 

He held her hand for a moment. 

“I hearcj you were home. It is abominable that I have 
been kept late at the office. Fortunately my colonel comes 
back again to-night.” 

“Then perhaps we may have a little conversation—if you 
do not find it wearying to talk to a German girl without much 
sense in her head.” 

Armand Gatieres answered her smile. 







“A lady of extraordinary inteiligence,” iie answered, 
“How is Otto 

Otto, she said, desired to be remembered to Mm, He 
had lost his job in the motor business, and was looking for 
some new kind of work. He was rather miserable, and 
pessimistic about the state of Germany, wMch he thouc^ht 
w’-as advancing steadily to ruin and collapse. MeanwMle 
he had fallen in love with a young woman in a florist's shop 
along the Kurfurstendam. 

“Well, that ought to keep him cheerful," said Gatieres. 
“My felicitations to him." 

Ina von Menzel laughed and shook her head. 

“On the contrary i Love exasperates him because he 
can't afford the luxury of marriage and the girl tries to 
push him off, having been w^ell brought up, like myself, by 
good Catholic parents." 

“Life is a difficult affair," said Gatieres, as though an¬ 
nouncing a newly discovered truth. 

“One can hardly deny that, mon capitaine;^ agreed Fraulein 
Ina with mock gravity. “But when are we going to have 
that conversation about pleasant subjects like music and 
books and the beauty of Provence ?" 

He looked forw^ard to having that conversation after 
dinner. 

It was unfortunate that after dinner he was called into 
the library by Ina’s father, who wished to show him some 
early printed books wffiich he had bought in an old shop 
near the cathedral. They w^ere certainly interesting. 
Captain Gatieres would have been more interested in them 
if he had not been thinking all the time of that promised 
conversation with Fraulein Ina. She did not join them in 
the library because her presence was required in the drawing- 
room, where her mother was entertaining a lady who was 
staying in the house—an elderly aunt from Bonn. 

“This binding is admirable," said Heinrich von Menzel, 
handling one of those early printed books. “We do not 
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produce such good work in this machine-made age. Look " 
at this type. What dignity! And that margin! How 
noble ! They were master craftsmen in those days.^’ 

‘‘Magnificent i” said Gatieres. 

Through the heavy door he could hear the faint sound of 
a piano. Fraulein Ina was playing. It was disappointing 
that he could not listen to her. She had an exquisite touch/ 
He had an idea that she was playing something by Schubert." 

‘T have always been a book collector in a modest wayf’ 
said Heinrich von Menzel. ‘Tt is a hobby that distracts the^ 
mind from the worries of actuality. Once, in Paris, I picked 
up a wonderful bargain for a few sous. I would like to show 
it to you. An early copy of Aucassin et Micolette,'" 

It took some time to find. He had other treasures to 
show. Time slipped away and ate up the evening. 

“A thousand thanks,’’ said Gatieres, rising, at half past 
ten, after a glance at his wrist-watch. 

“Oh, it is early yet 1” exclaimed Heinrich von Menzel. 
■“In any case you must drink a glass of wine with me.” 

He brought out a tall-necked bottle—his precious Rude- 
sheimer of a good year—and some fine old glasses still unbroken 
after two centuries in this house of Mainz. 

“A votre sante^ mon cher capitaine 

He spoke for a moment of his pleasure in such a conversa¬ 
tion with Gatieres. 

“After all,” he said, “there need be no enmity between 
French and German minds if they are intelligent and interested 
in scholarship and culture. Unfortunately such minds are 
few. If you will allow me to say so without offence, they 
are not to be found very often among French staff officers 
.and French politicians.” 

Gatieres smiled and did not take offence. 

“Or perhaps among German staff officers and German 
politicians.” 

“I agree 1 . . . That is equally true. ... I am bound 
to admit that,” 
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Heinrich von Menzel laughed with great good nature, 
and then groaned heavily with abrupt transition to gloomv 
thoughts. 

the same, my poor Germany is in a bad way because 
of French iniransigeance. Your newspapers talk of imposing 
^sanctions’ because we have failed to fulfil the reparation 
clauses of the Treaty down to the last letter. ^Sarxtioiisb 
What does that mean ? I cannot believe that France will 
occupy the Ruhr. It would be a mortal blow to German 
industry and life. It would prevent us from paying any 
reparations. It would inflame the hatred of the whole 
people.” 

Gatieres shrugged his shoulders slightly. 

“Newspaper talk !” lie said. “Those journalists ! I do 
not believe a ivord of all that. It is inconceivable.” 

Heinrich von Menzel looked relieved. 

“I am glad to hear you say so. I am veiy broad-minded, 
as you know. I have an admiration for French intelligence— 
in spite of everything. But, frankly, I should be enraged— 
I should lose my self-control—I should abandon ail regard 
for France, if such an outrage were committed upon German 
pride and industry.” 

■ “It, won’t happen,” said Gatieres calmly, “It is a cmard 
in the Press. They scribble this stuff in the Cafe Napolitain.” 

, “That is true,” agreed Heinrich von Menzel. “Journalism 
is one of the curses of the modern world. I think the devil 
is a newspaper proprietor with Ms head" office in Paris.” 

. .“That seems to me a good theory,” said Gatieres, 
amusement. “But with branch offices in, Berlin. He is an 
.'internationalist, this 

He heard Fraulein Ina laughing in the hall outside. 
She w^as taking the old lady up to bed. That promised 
conversation wmuld be unfulfilled. 

^^Gute Nacht und besten Danky 

It was past eleven when he left the library, wMting for a 
moment wMle Herr von Menzel .switched off the light. 
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They went upstairs together, and parted on the first landing, v 
Ina’s father went into Ms bedroom, with a last friendly word 
to the French officer. On the second landing Gatieres 
found Ina waiting for Mm. 

®^We have not yet had that conversation,’' she said in a 
low voice. ''There is a conspiracy against us. Old ladies! 
Old books ! I am very much disappointed." 

'T am desolated," said Gatieres, smiling up at her as he 
stood on a lower stair. 

: "Are you very sleepy ?" she asked. "Are you craving 
for a feather bed ?" 

"Not in the least," he assured her. "But the household 
has redred. All lights out." 

Ina von Menzel did not regard that as an insuperable 
difficulty, 

"Modern civilization has some advantages," she said. 
"In one second all lights will be on. I invite you into my 
father’s library. I insist upon a little intelligent conversation.” 

■ For a second Gatieres hesitated, and he felt again that 
sense of fear—at least, of apprehension—which had disturbed 
Mm on her last visit when, in a spirit of fun, she had switched ■ 
out the light. Now she was going to switch it on. It might- 
be dangerous. On the other hand, it would be very pleasant 
to have that intelligent conversation. And everybody else 
had gone to bed. There was no likelihood of anyone com¬ 
ing down again. 

"For five minutes ?" he asked, 

"For fifteen minutes," she said firmly. 

...He. .held out Ms hand to her with a quiet .laugh and. 
■she came down the broad stairs with him after switching on 
'. .the'.light. She was wearing a white evening frock with short 
sleeves. Her bare arm touched Ms shoulder as they went. 
■-■. downstairs, and he was aware of a slight thrill running up 
-Ms own arm in a curiously electric way. 

He opened the library door and waited while she' switched ^ 
on the other light. 
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Papa'S' cigars 


are 


^^Wiiat a reeR 
really abominable.' ^ 

^'Shall I leave the door open ?” asked Gatieres. 

She desired Mm to shut the door. 

"''Now we can talk/' she said. ‘‘1 will take the comfortable 
chair, with the usual selfishness of the female creature.” 

“What shall we talk about ?” asked Gatieres, rather 
nervously. 

“Everything !” she said. “I haven’t seen 3/ou for three 
months. How is your mother ? How is your sister ? Wliat 
books have you been reading ? How^ have you been amusing’ 
yourself? What do you think of M. Briand ? What is 
going to happen to civilization? Are we ail going to be 
Boishewlzed like Russia ? Have you been very bored with 
Papa’s monologue on early printed books ?” 

He did not answer ail those questions. In fifteen minutes' 
there was not much time to answ^er even one of them—at 


I 


least one of such importance as the future of civilization. 

They w^asted some time in pariydng question and answer, 
and then in a trivial argument about a new maid who had 
come to replace a girl sent away for laziness. Frauleie Ina said 
the new maid had a beautiful figure, like a Greek goddess. 
Captain Gatieres said he had not noticed the fact. Fraulein 
Ina said he must be unobservant of beauty. Captain Gatieres 
said that on the contrary he had a quick eye for beauty. 

“We are talking nonsense/’ said Fraulein Ina. “Let us 
be serious. In any case I wish to smoke a cigarette.” 

Gatieres had exhausted his packet of Gauloises bleues. He 
searched round for the cigarette-box which this girl’s father 
kept for Ms guests. Fraulein Ina helped Mm todook. for it. 

“No luck !” said Gatieres. “You w^ill have to go without 
that cigarette. Anyhow, those fifteen minutes have gone. 
It is time for you to go to bed.” 

“You,, think so ? You are tired of talking ?”, 

She looked at Mm with a smile in wMch there was a kind 
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^ am not tired of talking/' he answered. honestly, 

I am a little nervous about staying down here too long. I 
can't forget that time when your father opened the door 
and you switched off the light and we were hiding in the 
darkness. I was terribly frightened.” 

She seemed amused. 

“Are you easily frightened ?” 

“Very easily. I am a coward.” 

“I am going to frighten you now,” she said. 

She came towards him with a strange smile in her eyes, ■ 
and her hands held out to him. 

“I have a confession to make,” she told him. “I am 
extremely in love with you. I have always been, since I 
first saw you.” 

Armaiid Gatieres, captain of Chasseurs, was a very 
human person, not naturally ascetic, not immune from 
the desires of manhood, not without romantic sensibilities. 
He had been very lonely in this exile. His asceticism had 
been imposed upon him by the lack of feminine companionship 
in this occupied territory where women’s glances were 
unfriendly and where his code of honour prevented intimate 
association with any German women who were not so hostile 
to French officers because they were undernourished or 
loose in their morality. This girl of good family, this charming 
Ina von Menzel, had been the only one to give him the; 
favour of her friendship, and in her absence—for months at 
a time—he had missed her companionship. 

She had put her hands on his shoxilders. She was looking, 
up into his’ eyes, and by an irresistible attraction, his arms 
slipped about her slim body and his head drooped, and he 
kissed her with a sudden passion. ■ 

, ' ' Her hands went to the back of his head and she held it 
- tight. She was drooping in his arms. Presently—he did. 
not know how time went—she murmured little phrases in 
French. 

'^Mon cher ami! Mon tres cher Armand. Je fame. Tu 
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isfmnfms, maisje fainu. .. . Je suis aikmande, mmsje faime, 

li ffj) a p&s de Jroniiefes dans Famouf • Pas de politique ! Tout 
c^est idiot quand on aime. Et je fairne^ nion cker capitaine de 
Chasseurs, Mon D\4rtagnan 

It was perhaps two mimiteSj or ten, or tw^enty he qM 
not know how’ time went—before he became very frightened. 

He still held her in his arms^ but jerked Ms head back^ 
and spoke like a frightened man. 

! . . . My dear cMld. . . . What are we doing r 
. . TMs is terrible ! . . . This is appalling ! I have given 
my word of honour. I pledged myself to your mother. She 
lias trusted my good faith.'' 

cher Armand P^ said Ina. '"Mon D'Artagmn, des 
Mousquetaires. Emhrasses moiP 

He kissed her again for two seconds, or two minutes—he 
did not know how time went. Then he spoke again with 
fear in his voice. 

"Gnadiges Frdulein I Ich bin verrukt. Dies ist nicht moglwh 
Wir mussen es nicht tkun, Ich bitte um VerzdhmgT 

He said he was mad. It was impossible. He begged her 
to pardon Mm. 

She held Ms Croix de Guerre and lifted it to her Mps^ .and; 
said amazing words. 

German girl kisses a French war medal. It is a; 
symbolical act. See, I kiss it again ! It is a kiss of* peace, 
between our souls—French and German." 

Armand Gatieres had tears in Ms eyes. He was enor¬ 
mously and profoundly moved. But lie was alsO' veiy^ much 
alarmed. 

, '‘My ..dear child ! You mustn't love me. "I cannot 
fallow you to love me. I cannot allow myself to love you or 
to kiss .you." 

, : . He kissed her again. 

"Say^ that you love me," asked Ina von Menzel. 

.. 'T. am a French officer," he reminded her. He repeated 
' ,those words, lest she did not know that he was a French officer. 
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“That is true,” she answered, smiling up at him. “You 
are a French officer. I do not deny it.” 

“You are the daughter of Heinrich von Menzel,” he 
said. 

She did not deny that either. 

“Your father would kill me if he saw me now, with my 
arms round you, kissing you.” 

He kissed her again. 

“Are you afraid of my father ?” she asked. 

He admitted that he was exceedingly afraid. 

He was even more afraid of her mother. 

“I am afraid of nothing,” she told him. “My love for 
you gives me complete courage.” 

Armand Gatieres held her away from him. He was 
unaware how tightly he had held her in his arms. 

“I am conscience-stricken,” he said. “I gave my word 
of honour. Your father and mother believe in me as a man 
of honour. I implore you not to let me embrace you like 
this. I am committing a crime.” 

“You are giving me very much pleasure,” said Ina von 
Menzel. 

She laughed into his eyes, so grave, so frightened, in 
spite of his badge of courage,that Croix de Guerre,with palms. 

My dear child, he said again, “don’t you understand ? 
We dare not love each other. It would destroy your happi¬ 
ness. Your people would think it treachery and degradation. 
My people would not be kind to you. There is a frontier 
of hatred between us. My young brother was killed in the 
war. My mother was his mother, and she cannot forget.” 

“My yotJhg brother was killed in the war,” said Ina. “I 
loved him very much. Now I love you very much. We do 
not belong to that old world of war. We belong to a new 
world in which youth wiU make peace.” 

“If that were true !” cried Armand Gatieres. 

“Let us make it true,” said Ina. “You and me and 
Otto, and others of our age.” 
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He answered dolefiiliy : “ ' ; 

''We have no power. Even now I am afraid the old men 
are arranging new stupidities.” 

Ina caressed Ms hand. 

“Don’t let them make victims of us/’ she said. “Don’t 
let them spoil youth and love. Say that you love me^ 
Alonsieur le Capitains D\4.rtagfian /” 

He w^ould not say that lie loved her, though he clasped 
her in his arms again, making a noise in his throat which was 
half a groan and half a sob. 

“This is a tragedy !” he exclaimed. 

She told him she was on fire with happiness. 

Presently—lie dia not know how time went—he released 
her from his arms, and walked away from her, not looking 
at her. 

“You must not love me,” he said. “It will lead to tragedy. 
I have told you that. I implore you to be discreet. You 
see, I gave my word of honour to your mother, and in any 
case you are a child and I am a war veteran. I limp with 
one leg. I am scarred with wounds. It is ridiculous that 
you should love me. I cannot believe it.” 

It is true,” said Ina quietly. “I love you, Armand. 
.And you have held me in your arms. And I know that I 
am loved.” 

, He kissed one of her bare arms, and then her fingertips. 

“We mustn’t stay here any longer,” he told her. “It is 
too dangerous. Let me take you up to your room. Please, 
Allow me to insist !” 

“It’s exquisite in this room,” she p,rotested.^^t will be 
so lonely in my own room.” 

, “Gome,” he said/ “My dear child ! I am afraid.” 

Of what ?” she asked, entwining her fingers wdth his, 

■ , “Of myself. Of you. I have a conscience. I wish to 
keep a word of honour.” 

“What is ail this about honour?” she asked. “Is there 
any dishonour in my love for you ?” 




“Your father and mother will think so. They wili accuse 
me of bad behaviour—^unpardonable. Let me take you to 
your room, gnadiges Frduleind' 

She allowed herself to be led upstairs, and he was alarmed' 
again when she laughed as they reached the first landing 
because they were in darkness and he could not find the 
switch of the electric light. 

'Tor heaven’s sake !” he whispered. "Your father and 
.mother ...” 

Her father and mother were only a few yards away in 
their bedroom. 

"This darkness is delicious,” she answered. "Let me 
hold you tight or I shall lose you.” 

She clasped his arm and laid her cheek against Ms face. 

She was kind enough to find the svfitch for him, and he 
saw the laughter in her eyes when the light flooded the 
landing with its polished boards. 

.They had another floor to go. The old stairs creaked 
abominably under Gatieres’ boots, and at every creak Ina 
tried, and failed, to suppress her laughter. 

"This is worse than war !” thought Gatieres. 

■ She stood at her bedroom door and spoke in a low voice. 

"You know that I love you? Did I tell you that ? Do 
you remember ?” 

: "I shall always remember,” he said. 

"You are glad ?” 

; "I am frightened. I am a French officer.” 

"Y(m are my lover,” she told him, as though that answered'^ 
'all, questions. 

: ,.„:.Heffieid""her in his arms again, and she tried not to let^'" 
him go. But he drew himself away and went upstairs to Hs' 
:own room, and for an hour or more sat on the edge of his- 
bed, thinking out this thing that had happened to him. It 
was exquisite and it was tragic. It was a temptation beyond 
his strength to resist. He was desperately in need of love, 
and Ina von Menzel offered him her beauty, her charm, 
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her loveliness.. .But was going to happen? Supposing 
he took her to Avignon, what would Ms mother say ? What 
chance of happiness would she have among Ms people ? 
What would her father and mother say if they found out 
tMs iove-alfa.i.r with an officer of the French Army occupying 
Mainz ? He knew what t,liey would say. They w’ould 
accuse Mm of having betrai^'ed his honour. They would 
charge Mm v/ith being the usual kind of blackguard who 
had tried to seduce their daughter, against Ms pledged 
word, after all their frie.ndsMp and courtesy. 

Once he groaned loud,iy in a kind of agony, and went ..to 
the window and leaned his head against the window-sash, 
staring out at the roofs of Mainz and the pinnacles and 
car\' ed stonework of the old cathedral, touched by moonlight. 


XVI 

It was astonishing that they did not betray themselves. 
Ilia revealed her love in her eyes and took no trouble to 
conceal it. It was only Gatieres who was craven and 
secretive. He hardly dared look at her at her father’s 
dinner-table because she sent him instantly a message of: 
love. Over her music on the piano when she played she 
searched for his eyes and spoke to him across the room with 
her spirit and her beauty. Sometimes he trembled lest her 
mother or father should intercept one of those silent messages,, 
but they were unobservant—Heinrich von Menzel absorbed' 
in his own talk about the political situation, which was very 
menacing, and Frau von Menzel listening to ner man as 
she knitted in her usual chair with her back to the piano. 

.Ina took, ris,ks , of the most fearful kind light-heartedly. 
Every evening she cam.e into Ms room before dinner, w^hen 
her mother was dressing, and went straight into Ms arms, 
even with the' door. open. .Several times, when her parents 
had gone up , to bed, she crept down to the library to meet 



him there, and talked late into tlie night, generally curled 
up on the floor while he sat in her father’s deep chair, with 
her head against his knees. It was always difficult to persuade 
her to go to bed. It was always more difficult to leave her 

at lier bedroom door. 

He suffered agonies of temptation, of conscience, or 
fear, and yet could not resist the ecstasy of her companionship 
and caresses. She was in a way a child, and he had the 
tenderness of manhood for her childishness. And yet she 
was thoughtful, when she was inclined to speak of serious 
tWngs, and amazingly mature in her intelUgence and know¬ 
ledge, with a candour oi speecn which sometimes abashed 
him. Now and then they did talk of serious things—the 
strange phenomenon of love, the mysterious affinity between 
two souls, the divine right of manhood and womanhood 
to fulfil a passionate desire for union in spite of social caste 
or racial difference. One night she reminded him that tliey 
verc in the same dUemma as Romeo and Juliet, tortured and 
divided by the old feuds between their houses. 

Its incredible,” she said, “that humanity has not 
advanced since then. It is just as cruel to youth. It is iust 
as stupid in its hatreds. Because I am German and you are 
French we are afraid-at least you are afraid-of confessin<. 
our iOFe from the housetops.” ^ 

“You make me feel like a coward,” he answered. “Tell 

„ ,me that,you also are just a little afraid.” 

She admitted that it would need courage to tell her 
secret to her father and mother. Perhaps it would be better 
to conceal it for a Httle time. There was no hurry after all 
No one ^d tell what was going to happen in the future’ 
She would have to go back to Berlin in a few days Her 
hohday coming to an end. And Otto needed her 

I shall weep when I go,” she told him. “I am weenine 
a httle e\'en now, at the thought of going.” " ® 

That true. There was a sudden rush of tears to her 
eyes, and she drew his head down and held it against her face. 
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In a fevv days she was going back to Berlin. That thoiiglit 
was like a shadow creeping nearer. Even her mother 
remarked upon her irioiiriiiwlncss wiien there were o,iily two 
more evenings at lioine. 

dearest cliildj you look \'ery sad this evening ! What 
is the matter ?” 

“I hate the idea of going back to Eerliiij Mother."’ 

“You never used to. I thought you were so devoted to 
your work. In any case you have Otto with you again. 
That is a compensation for leaving home.” 

“All the samCj I am sad.” 

Only n.*;o more evenings rdtii the adventure of stealing 
down to the libram when the household had gone to bedj 
and giving herself to the embraces of a French ollicerwho 
vowed that he dare not embrace her, who was ver}^ much 
afraid to hiss her^ befcre he lock that oiler of her lips. 

It was sad for both of them that cne of the evenings was 
spoilt by liie arrival of an orderly at dinrier-time with a 
message frem Headquarters staying that Captain Gatieres’ 
presence tvas requested ioxStantiy by Colonel de la Prade. 

“No bad netvs, I hope ?” said Fleinricli von Menzel when 
Gatieres excused liimself and rose ffoni the table. 

“Some trivial affair/’ answered Gatieres, “Some report 
wanted in Paris^ to be pigeon-holed unread when it arrives. ' 
You knov/ the appetite of government officials to fill up their 
pigeon-holes,” 

“It is a German habit as welly” agreed von Menzel, with 
a laugh. 

■ Gatieres passed Ina’s chair. 

, - “Don’t be back too late,” she said. “I aff'gomg to 
play the piano, and I like a sympathetic audience.” 

, “Ina, my dear !” cried Frau von Menzel, with a reproving 
smile. “What nonsense you talk ! You must not order 
Captain Gatieres about like that.” 

“I am entirely at her service,” said Gatieres with a good 
pretence of French gallantry. , 
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,;He \vas back iate. It was more than a trivial matter 
at Headquarters, as he knew at once by the gravity of Colonel 
de la Prade and several other officers already assembled 
before his arrival. Among them were Philippe du Retail 
and his friend Meyer, the official interpreter. 

Gatieres saluted and took a chair. 

Colonel de la Prade twisted his white moustaches and 
nodded to Iiim. 

'^'Urgent orders from Paris, Gatieres. We shall all have 
to get busy. A grave situation.” 

. wliat nature?” asked Gatieres. He had a sense of 
sickness at the pit of his stomach due to the gloomiest 
apprehensions. 

Colonel de ia Prade shrugged his shoulders slightly. 

“The General wishes to talk to us himself I need not 
anticipate his remarks.” 

The General entered at this moment, and nodded to the 
.officers, who rose at his entrance. 

■ “Take your seats, gentlemen,” 

: He lit a cigarette and put it carefully into an ivory tube, 
and then stood with his back to the window—a stocky figure 
with cavali}’- legs and the head of a Breton peasant, weather- 
: beaten and lined- 

“Weil, gentlemen,” he said in his gruff, explosive voice, 
“we shall have some new kind of work to do, but at least it 
wil be interesting and something in the nature of an unknown.' 
adventure. Owing to the default of, the German Government 
to deliver reparations and to fulfil the , Peace Treaty, the 
French, Government has decided to occupy the Ruhr. As 
...M*,' Brian^has remarked to a French journalist in Paris, 
according to the dispatches I have just received, when one 
deals with a wilful debtor it is necessary to put the bailiffs in. 
As Fiencii officers wc are not politicians— Dieu soit' 
but it is our duty to carry out orders, and in this case our 
orders are to occupy Essen and other towns, peacefully if 
possible, but otherwise with ruthless suppression of any 








resistance. In case of riots and mob violence our machiiie- 
guns will deal with tlie situation. In case of the passive 
resistance of German labourers refusing to work under 
french orcierSj it will be our task to break down this spirity 
by persuasion if possibiCj and otherwise by severe ordinances. 
Any officials instigating disobedience to such orders will be 
arrested and imprisoned. x4ny irregular fighting or sniping 
will be dealt with as in time of vrar. Civil administrators^ 
engineers, and so iortli will handle tiie situation generally in 
this network of German industry, in order to obtain deliveries 
of coal and other supplies as laid dorm by the Peace Treaty. 
That is, of course, outside our domain. We merely extend 
the military occupation. Our duties remain military. 
Colonel de la Prade will give you more detailed instructions 
as far as this section of the Intelligence is concerned. German- 
speaking officers are especially required, and I understand 
that several of you have that qualification, which, I must say, 
seems to me remarkable considering the difficulties of that 
atrocious language ! Well, gentlemen, that is all I have to 
say. You will accompany the first cavalry brigades who 
will move into their new positions at dawn to-morrow. The 
news is bound to be known to-night by the civilian population 
here in Mainz and elsewhere, as it has been published in 
the French Press, with its usual indiscretion. But I do not 
anticipate trouble in this city, w^hich has a healthy respect 
for French discipline and order.” 

He flicked the ash from his cigarette and cleared his 
throat. 

There w^as silence among this group of officers. Meyer, 
the Headquarters Interpreter, looked across at Ga.tisres and 
..made a slight grimace, as though to say, ‘'An ugly job.. I 
don’t like it.” 

,G.atieres didn’t like it. It seemed to him profoundly 
regrettable. He was convinced that, from the French point 
of view, it was a.n error of the - first magnitude. What could 
they do in the Ruhr—^that vast spider’s web of machinery and 


industry ? How could French engineers get the clue to that 
maze of mechanism? How could French bayonets force 
Gernian labourers to work if they decided not to work ? 
And in any case, how could France exact reparations from 
Germany if they destroyed Germany’s means of payment ? 

He had discussed this question with Heinrich von Menzel 
and other Germans, when the possibility of occupying the 
Ruhr was first mooted as a sanction against German default 
They had assured him that the German nation would be 
brought to ruin and inevitable collapse if such a thing 
happened. It might open the gates wide to Bolshevism and 
anarchy. They were certain that the Ruhr workers w^ould 
never move a step, turn a wheel, run a train, or shovel out a 
piece of coal under the threat of French bayonets. The 
idea had enraged them. Heinrich von Menzel, a liberal- 
minded man, had vow^ed that if a single French soldier 
stepped into the Ruhr there would be such a flame of hatred 
throughout Germany that it would burn in the German 
:spirit,even though they had to wait a century for revenge. 
It was a political blunder. It might lead to another world 
tragedy. It was the wrong way, thought Armand Gatieres, 
of healing the wounds of war and advancing towards security 
and peace. 

But he sat there, silent and thoughtful, among his brother' 
officers. . , . For a few moments he forgot his surroundings 
and did not hear the words spoken by Colonel de la Prade. 
He was thinking of Ina von Menzel. What would she say 
.when he told her that he was under orders to invade the 
Ruhr ? She had. kissed his Croix de Guerre one night. She' 

: had. told. Mm that he and Otto and herself would work for 
peace. ‘‘We do not belong to that old world of war,” she 
had said. “We belong to a new world in which youth will 
make peace.” Now he was going into the Ruhr to make 
ww again. 

B.ecause that is what it would, be. War against unarmed 
men who would be shot down if they tried to resist. There 
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would be ugly mcidents, inevitably* There woiild be 
arrests and imprisonments and executions. French soldiers 
would be called on to enforce the orde,rs of politicians in 
Paris, ignorant of the situation on the spot, ruthless of human 
agom/ and despair, because it would be German agony 
and German despair. He hated the idea. 

Colonel de ia Prade asked a question. 

“And the English, mon General ? They will advance from 
Cologne in step with us 

The General laughed and shrugged his shoulders. 

^^Ces sacres Anglais I They will not advance. They 
disapprove ot this affair lest it should hurt the feelings of 
their friends the Boches. Another proof of the Entente 
Cordiale ! Another demonstration of loyalty to France !*’ 

He spoke bitterly, and there w^as a glint of contempt and 
anger in his eyes. 

“From a political point of view^ it is regrettable/’ said 
Colonel de la Prade. “But these English are inexplicable. 
Their minds—if they have any minds—^work on strange lines. 
They do not understand our French logic.” 

“They are true to tradition,” answered the General 
savagely. "^Perjide Albion ! That is our old name for them.' 
They have not altered.” 

He stayed talking for another half-hour. Armand 
Gatieres was entirely unconscious of the wdsdom which 
■may have fallen from the GeneraFs lips, but sat rigid, staring' 
at the panelled 'wall, absorbed in his own thoughts. 

Ina ! She w^ould be waiting up for him. She would ' 
invite him into her father’s library wben the household 
had gone to bed. She would hold out her arm^ to hirn- 
and he w^ould be unable to resist her beauty. He ought to 
resist. He was ashamed of this weakness which overcame 
him in her presence. It was a violation of the pledge he had 
given to her mother. In any case it w^ould lead to great 
unhappiness for her. How could he take her to Avignon? 
His own mother would look upon it with horror. His friends 
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in Avignon would be icy cold to .her. She wouM be among 
a people who bated her people,. Not even love could make 
up for such hostility. His German wife 1 They would be 
cui off from all society. She would come to detest life in 
Avignon—provi'Rcial-minded^ naiTow, steeped in intolerance, 
already refusing any concessions to Germany. 

It vrould be a blackguardly thing to take advantage of her 
love, her spiritual courage to face anything for love’s sake, 
her belief in the comradeship of youth making peace across 
the frontiers of hate. 

He was getting deeply involved. Every time he put 
Ills arms about her he w^as yielding to a temptation which 
would end in tragedy for both of them. And yet he .knew 
that when he went back to that house in the Bischofstrasse 
he would put his arms around her again. Perhaps it would 
be better not to go back to that house in the Bischofstrasse 
until she became tired of waiting up for him. This was 
the last night. Early next morning he would be o.n his way 
to Essen for that grim adventure.’ 

The General went back to his own room, with a few last 
words to the officers, who stood up when he showed signs of 
going. Armand Gatieres could not avoid conversation with 
Meyer, who was excited about this advance into the Ruhr 
and made no secret of his belief that it was an- expedition 
into the inlernal regions. 

'T know those men of the Ruhr,” he said. '‘'They’re'a 
sullen crowd. Some of us are going to get stabbed in the 
back in dark streets, or kicked to death' on railway sidings. 
Extremely unpleasant. I don’t look forward to it.” 

Armand Gatieres shrugged his shoulders. 

'It looks like asking for trouble,” he agreed. "But then 
we are not politicians, man dieux,^^ 

Meyer arranged to pick him up in a staff car at half past 
four in the morning. He would bring Sergeant Michel 
.^ong to deal with his kit. 

"I shall be there,” said Gatieres. 
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He ieft Headquarters and paced tlie streets of Mainz, 
witfi that idea of going back too iate to see Ina aioric. He 
would Iiave to be up at dawn.. He would iea\:e a letter for 
her—a letter which would be difficult to write. . . . 

Already the news of the advance into the R.iirir must 
have reached the civilian population. In spite of French 
orders against gatlie,ring in crowds, there were small groups 
of meri and women in some of the courtyards, talking in lew 
voices, excitedly. A patrol of cavaliy’ in steel helmets rode 
past the cathedral. The military^ police h.ad been strengthened 
and ivere pacing the deserted streets. 

Cap'tain Gatieres was saluted by them as he walked at a 
quick pace away from the direction of liis billet, until suddenly 
he swung round and walked at a quicker pace bac!: again, 
straight for the house of Heinrich von Menzel. 

It w^ould be cowardly, dastardly, he thought, to go aw^aj 
without a word to that girl who was waiting for liini. To 
sneak oil at dav/n, to get lost in the labwiiith of the Ruhr, 
perhaps to get killed there as Meyer had foreseen, by a stab 
in the back, without anoth,er word, one last embrace, from a 
girl who had given him her heart—that would be unforgivable- 
No ! He couldnT be as brutal as that, even though Ms 
brutality would be for her sake, for her future happiness. 
She was very young. She would forget Mm easily w-hen 
some German lover came along. She wouici remember 
Mm only as a vague figure in a romance of girlhood. 

XVII 

She ivas waiting up for him. It was still early wlten he let 
Mmself into the house with the key wMch he had used so often 
after late nights at Headquarters. She heard the sound of 
it in the lock and came out into the hall w^hen he opened 
the door. 

^^Amiaiid ! This is terrible news ! Mdon pauire peiii 
capiiaim 
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' Siie stood tiiere, rather paie^ and there .was no laughter 

in'her eyes. 

' ‘'■"You have heard ?” he asked. 

She knew that the French were going into the Ruhr. A 
teiephone message had come for her father. He was terribly 
distressed. He had gone up to his room an hour before the 
usual time. Her mothe.r had tried to calm him down. They 
were afraid he was going to have a stroke. For a few minutes 
he had bee.ii speechless. 

"‘I airi sorrty” said Gatieres. ‘Tt is enormously regrettable. 
I loathe the idea of it. I have to leave at dav/n to-morrow.'’^ 

She had not guessed that he was going with the advance 
troops. That had not entered her liead, and she turned very 
mdiite, as though struc,k by a blow. 

'h4rii!,and ! You are going ? At dawn ? Oh no ! I 
■cannot believe that!” 

“I am under orders/^ he said gently. 

She s'tood for a moment with her hands clasped, and then 
suddenly began to weep. 

. He strode towards her and put his arms about her.. 

' ^Tna, my dear child ! Courage ! Courage 1” 

She stifled her sobs and let him lead her into the library, 
"W-liieh was still lighted. 

...;: ‘\4rmand she cried. “You mustn’t go ! I still have 
another night at home. If you go I shall lose you. I believe 
frightiii! things w^ili happen in the Ruhr.” 

Fie was almost sure that frightful things would happen in 
the Ruhr, .but he did not allow his mind to dwell on them. 
His on!}^ concern now yvas to comfort this girl. 

“I li\ed tliroiigli the war,” he reminded .her. 'T dare say 
I shall live through the Ruhr.,, After all, it is not a military 
adventure.. It.will be the same as in Mainz.” 

She shook her head. 

“It is different. It will lead to the ruin of, Germany. 
Papa says it will lead to starvation and despair for all 
of us.” 
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She' put her head against his chest and one of her arms 
slipped round Ms shoulder. 

"^'Armandj I am a German girlj you know. I can't pretend 
to take sides ¥/itIi the Frencli in tM,s affair. If I didn’t love 
you so much I should be angry. France is mad to go into 
the Ruhr.’’ 

said Gatieres. “It is a madness. I agreed’ 

“It is wicked,” said Ina voii MenzeL “Say you think it 
is wdcked, Armand.” 

“It is a step into the dark,” he said, ‘'"and beyond ihe dark¬ 
ness God knows what fires will be lighted.” 

“It is our last night here,” said Ina, forgetting about 
tlie Ruhr now that this remembrance came to her again. 
She caught hold of Ms shoulder-belt, and he felt her tears 
against Ms cheek. 

“I have loved our love,” she said. “I shall always 
remember these happy hours, our talks about life—and books, 
and music, and eveiything. I frightened you w^hen I first 
told you of my love. D’Artagnan was frightened !” 

“Very frightened,” said Gatieres. 

She laughed, with the tears still on her lashes. 

“I was a temptation to you, was I not?” 

Gatieres could not deny It. 

.“You are still a temptation, my dear cMld !” 

“But you .have the sou! of honour. That is why I love 
you. You are timid and shy and kind. I feel safe with you.” 

“You tMnk too well of me,” he answered. “I am just 
like other men. I am just a French soldier.” 

, ,'“But you do not hate the Germans,” she said. “That is 
wonderful.! And I think you love,me a little, though I have 
.done all the love-making !” 

■, He denied that. He held her very close to Ms chest. ., 

. They were silent for a few minutes, and then she raised 
her head and looked into Ms eyes. 

¥, , , “Armand, I am afraidj!” 

“Why ?” he asked. 


'“'I am afraid that this is the last time I shall have your 
arms round me.” 

'That's an absurd idea !” he protested. ^Tliere is no 
re..?OB for it. I shall come back quite soon. You will come 
1 C Avignon with me one day. \Ve will make our home there.” 

She raised her face to look into his eyes. 

‘'That wonM be good 1” she said. “But they won't like 
a German girl in Avignon. Your mother won’t like you to 
have a German wife.” 

He knevc that was true. He had thought so a thousand 

times. 

“Have you tlie courage to come with me ?” he asked. 

“Anmvlicre ! But not if it meant your unhappiness.” 

^ Her courage was put to the test^ at that moment. It was 
viiien he was kissing her again that the door opened and 
her fatlier stood there. They were unav/are of Mm until he 
»poke iiarsii]}*. 

^^Scrrjjemekmid I Unversckdmier Mensch 

Armand Gatieres let Ms arms drop to Ms sides, and lie 
liirned very pale. Ina stood close to him and clasped Ms 
right hanci and held it tight. 

Heinrich von Menzel spoke in German, which he seldom 
used in speaking to Gatieres. 

have betrayed our trust in you. We believed you 
to be a gentleman, in spite of being a French officer. I 
perceive that you are a scoundrel, like all those swine who are 
going to invade the Ruhr and to outrage justice and all 
decency.” 

Armand Gatieres was unable to defend Mmself. He was 
speechless He looked guilty of dishonour. It was Ina who 
cleiendeci mm. 

“Fatiier, you need not be angry. I love Captain Gadbres. 

1 liave made love to him. Is there any harm in that ?” 

Heinnch von Menzel made queer noises in his throat. 

he struggled for self- 

't.ontrol There was a terrible look in his eyes. 
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“Go to your mom/' he said at last. “You are shameless.” 

Ina still held Gatieres’ hand. She held it more tightly. 

“Father^ there is no shame to admit. Our love has been 
very, innocent.” 

Her father took a step nearer to her. 

“Don’t speak to me,.” he said. ‘'Don’t make ,nie more 
angry. I sray sav so,metiiiri,g—terrible,” 

'““Father !” 

She mas frightened by ilie passion of ills anger. It seemed 
to make him ill. as though inflicting physical pain. 

‘hlDih ihk/T,” said Gatieres, “I .have the honour to assure 
you that I have done no liarni to your d.aiigiiter. She has 
been ver^^ Idnd to me. I-” 

Heinrich von Menzei staggered a little, thrust out both his 
hands, and fell sideways and twisted to the floor. 

Ina ga.ve a scream and ra,ii towards Mm, Gati^mes held 
Mm in Ms arms and raised Ms head. He had had a stroke 
of some kind. He was the first victim of the advance to the 
Ruhr, followed by tMs shock about Ms daughter. The house¬ 
hold was up all night. A doctor came. Frau von Menzei 
was deeply distressed. 

Up in his'room, packing hastily, Gatieres cculd hear foot¬ 
steps and voices on the floor below. The servants had been 
awakened. With the help of one of these he had carried Herr 
von Menzei upstairs. Now he had his own business to do, 
destroying papers, stuffing clothes into Ms kit-bag, emptying 
Ms drawers. He had a certainty that he would never return 
to this billet in Mainz w,here he had been so long and now 
and then not unhappy. He had been happy in the frieiidsMp 
of Otto and Ina, until friendship had changed to passion 
because Ina had scared him. by her declaration of love. He 
had never been quite happy after that, though he had a sense 
of ecstasy for uncounted, moments, with this girl in Ms arms. 
He was sad that hew’’ould not be remembered in friendsMp 
by Heinrich von Menzei and Ms wife, for whom he had had 
deep liking and respect. , .'They would hate Mm now, if Herr 
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von ^lenzeFs mind would ever be capable of hate ao-ain 

men he had faUen twisted like that, Gati^res had been hnrr.-' 

fied lest he were dead. 

In that confusion of the night, when the doctor had come 
and sen-ants were scurrj-ing about with frightened looks, Ina 
had^ spoken to him once before he went to his room. 

I wiil^say good-bye to you. When must you go ?” 
He^told her the hour. It was half past four. He would 
oe fetched in a staff car. 

Slie came to his room a few minutes before the time and 
tapped at his door. She looked white and worn 

f -Jfr “Oh, Armand, I am 

mraid I have killed him. When he saw me in your arms he 
had a norror in his eyes.” 

“He didn't understand,” said Gatieres. 

No, he didn t understand. He belongs to the old 
world—suspicious of youth—afraid of love ” 

^^Are we ever going to meet again in life ?” 

“Yes! Yes! In a week or two. At the most in a month 
or tw’o. I shall think of you always,” 

“Remember me a little,” she pleaded. “I love you so 
muc . I am sorry I firightened you, mon cher D’Artag- 

She smiled again, with a brave attempt at coura-e and 
gen wept, as he held her in his arms, very tenderly, wdS pity 
m which now there was no passion, because of that stricken 
man downstairs, and the grief of parting. 

Thwe was the sound of a motor-horn in the street below 
It was Meyer with the staff car. ' 

“It is time for me to go,” he said in a broken voice. 

forehead ™ 
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"'Auf l¥iedeTsehen !” lie wMspered. ^^Auf giuckiiscksien 
Wiedersehen /” 

Adieu, Armand/' she wMspered. ''Que Dieu ie berdsse, 
pour ioujours 

He lifted both her hands and put them to Ms lips. 

Tliere was a knock at the door. It was Sergeant Micliei, 
come to fetch liis kit. 

"'^Au reiwir, mon capilaine,^" said Ina von MenzeL 

"TdM revoir, ckere I'.iadejnGiselle, ei merci milk fois¥ 

Before Sergeant hlichel they played the game. 

The streets of hlainz were still in darkness when Armand 
Gatieres took Ms seat in a staff car on the way to Essen. He 
had a knife in Ms heart. At least it felt like that. 


XVIII 

The advance into the Ruhr had a sinister resemblance to 
war. Beyond Dusseidorf, where the dark streets were still 
deserted except for French sentries, the staff car, in wMch 
Gatieres sat very silent next to Lieutenant Meyer, was held up 
by the baggage w^agons and field-kitchens of the 4 th Cavalry 
Division. They pulled to one side of the road at the shrieking 
of a klaxon horn, and ahead of them there was an unbroken 
line, of troopers in steel casques. They rode slowly, wdth 
carbines slung, and there was a jingle of bits and bridles and 
the creaking of saddles and stirrup-leathers as Gatieres "had 
heard so often in dark nights of war on the w^ay to frightful 
places where death was, busy. 

As dawn came with a grey light they rode through the 
villages between Diisseldorf and Essen. Houses and cottages 
were, already being chalked up for billets. There was the 
.sharp, acrid .smell of field-kitchens where groups of infantry 
.Were ■ bivouacked with stacked rifles. Armoured ears and 
tanks, crawied along the roads on their caterpillar tracks. 
Machine-gun sections were t.aking up positions at the cross- 




roads. Further ahead battalions of infantry marched steadily 
towards the strongholds of German industry and their head¬ 
quarters in Essen. Here and there by the side of the road 
stood groups of men and women. The men were miners in 
their working ciothes. They were sallow-faced, haggard¬ 
looking men, and they stared at the French troops silently, 
but with a look of smouldering anger on every face. 

Lieutenant Meyer spoke for the first time since leavino- 
Mainz. 

'^Tiiese are the men we shall have to deal with. I canh 

see them woridng under French orders. As obstinate as 
mules, and they don’t look as though they loved us !” 

Gatieres sighed and did not answer. 

Two minutes later Meyer spoke again. 

“I don’t like this w'ar in peace time, mon capitaim. 1 was 
rather hoping I had seen the end of war. Now I’m going to 
be^ frightened again. This is an advance into hell, in my 
opinion. ‘Abandon hope, all ye who enter here. ’ As far as we 
are concerned, that is written over the factory gates of Essen.” 

Gatieres took advantage of a halt behind some gun 
wagons to light a cigarette. It was the first he had smoked 
since saying good-bye to Ina von Menzel. 

Lieutenant Meyer became talkative. 

Its absurd to think that French clerks and engineers 

wail be able to handle this network of steel and iron_this 

spider’s web of railways, mines, and machines. Beyond Essen 
th^e are Gelsenkirchen, Dortmund, and Bochum. This 
a rge let, as they call it, is an infernal region of mechanized 
power worked by five million black devils who know all ite 
dues, and all its wheels and gadgets. Of course, if they’re 
kmd enough to show us the way about and initiate us into the 
mystenes, aU wiU be iveli. But I can’t see them doing it. 

I^were a German, I would sit tight and do nothing.” 

too loudly, my friend,” said Gatibres 
rate gr^y. He agreed with Lieutenant Meyer, but he 

felt very disagreeable. y oui ae 
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Lieutenant Meyer did not notice ills friend’s ill-Lumoiir. 

‘‘This is a fooFs errand^ vion capiiaine. It is, to my inind^ 
regrettable that ^1. Poincare has embarked upon this 
adventure. It is to exact reparations fi'om the Germans, 
"out if they adopt a policy of passive resis'tance there will be 
less chance of getting the deliveries of coal, and we shall drive 
Germany into anarchy and Comnniiiism. I don’t see how 
that is going to benefit us. The English are ■wise in shirking 
this expedition. Don’t you agree 

“We have to carry out our orders,” said Gatieres. “French 
oiFicers have to do i,\diat they are told, and it’s not part of 
their duty to discuss politics.” 

He spoke with a rasping voice, wliidi was so unlike Ms 
'US'ual manii,er that Lieutenant Meyer turned to glance at Mm 
with raisC'd eyebro'ws. His face was white and drawn. There 
was an extreme melancholy in his, eyes. 

His parting from Ina von Menzei after her father had been 
stricken down had left him shaken and with all his nerves 
on edge. This advance into the Ruhr filled Mm with the 
gloomiest apprehensions. He regretted that lie had survived 
tlie war. Those comrades who had fallen on the field of 
honour were perhaps, after all, the lucky ones, he thought, in 
■tMs grey dawn on the outskirts of Essen. 

, ,, Lieutenant Meyer spoke good-humouredly. “You look 
a, bit blue, my dear Gatieres, A cup of coffee presently wM! 
be very ac.ceptable.” 

“The fact is,” said Gatieres, with a kind of apology for 
his bad temper, “tills adventure does not amuse me at ail.” 

Meyer laughed at tMs expression. 

.“No, it is not amusing ! Unless one is amused by the 
folly of one’s fellow men.” 

He quoted a I.atin tag : Quern deiis perdere vult^ prius 
dementaid' 

“Very likely,” said Gatieres dryly. 

They w^ere in Essen. It v/as a considerable town with 
many big buildings and long streets of ugly houses for the 
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fectoiy workers and miners. Every shop was closed and 
shuttered^ as a demonstration of hostility to this occupation. 
Crowds of workers were in the streets, staring with those 
sullen eyes which Gatieres had observed in the villages. 
They ivere the same type of men, sallow-faced and haggard. 
They had an undeniourished look after years of poor rations 
and ersatz food. The women were thin and gaunt, and shovvod 
less restraint than their menfolk. Some of them were weeping 
silently. Others spat out words of fury as the French cavalry 
passed them. 

In the small Pktz opposite the Rathhaus there was a dense 
mass of civilians behind a hollow square of French infantry, 
and as the stafi' car in which Gatieres and Meyer had driven 
up stopped on the edge of the crowd, a score of bugles sounded 
the salute to a French General who rode into the square with 
Ms staff. It was General Rampon, commanding the troops 
in Essen, 

One of the aides-de-camp came to the side of the staff 
car and spoke to Lieutenant Meyer. 

“YouTe wanted, mon vieux. The General is about to talk 
to the sacri Bur germeister. Needless to say the old man doesnT 
know a word of German. You’re just in time.” 

Gatieres -waited wiiile Meyer performed his first duty ■ as ' 
interpreter in Essen. There seemed to be some hitch. The 
Bufgimeutef was not at the Rathhaus. He had to be fetched. 
It w^as twenty minutes before he appeared, to the great annoy¬ 
ance of the General on a restless horse. 

Gatieres overheard the comments of the crowd nearest to - 
him, unaware that he knew German. 

‘These swine think they can coerce our workers by 
bayonets and machine-guns ! They have made a mistake.” 

“We have suffered too much already in the war and after¬ 
wards. Now we must go through another agony.” 

‘Tt is for Germany. NotMng else matters.” 

“Our men will starve to death before they surrender.” 

“It isn’t pleasant to starve to death !” 
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Gatieres glanced at this group of men whose words he over- 
heard. They were not of the working, clasSj but men of social 
standing—perhaps m,anagers of departments or directors of 
bii.siiiess firms in Essen. One of them met his eyes and whis¬ 
pered something to his companions—a warning, no doubt, 
that this French officer might understand German. They 
elbowed their way farther from his car. 

Over the heads of the crowd Gatieres saw the Genera! go 
up the steps of the Rathkans with some of his officers. Tliev 
returned after a few minutes. Meyer came back to the car. 

“What iiappened asked Gatieres. 

Meyer shrugged his shoulders. 

“Nothing much. The General announced that he had 
occupied Essen and that the region of the Ruhr was under 
French adm,i,mstration. The Bilrgermeister was polite but 
chilly. I m.ust say he behaved with complete self-possession 
and dignity. .He made a formal protest against the use of 
military force among a disarmed and defenceless population. 
The General saluted and retired. Essen is ours, and now, 
mon capitaine, for a cup of coffee before we find our billet.’’ 

There was a coffee-house at the corner of the Raihkaiis 
Square, but the w^aiters, it seemed, were too much engaged 
.in private conversation to seiwe French officers. It needed 
the sight of a French revolver before one of them decided to 
accept the order. 

Mon capildine,^^ said Lieutenant Meyer, “this sojourning 
in the Ruhr is not going to be amusing, as you have remarked. 

I should prefer to spend a few months at Deauville. I have 
an uneasy feeling that we are not popular in Essen.” 

Gatieres rewarded these remarks by a fa.mt si&ile. It 
seemed an immensely long time since .he had held a weeping 
girl in his arms., Was it a few hours.ago, or a few years ago ? 
Now he was i.n Essen, drinking coffee and glad of it, as one of 
that army in the Ruhr whic.ii would be cursed the length and 
breadth of .Germany. Yes, he needed that cup of coffee. 
Strange that a hot drink should, comfort the soul of a man 
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and make life more endnrable, and dull the sharp edge of 
agony. 11 iras ersatz cofFeCj and filthy stuff. 

XIX 

The occupation of the Ruhr was not in the least amusing 
to anyone concerned, except, perhaps, to some of the younger 
French officers who had a certain amount of satisfaction in 
asserting their authority over these sullen Germans, and 
thrashing tliem now and then if they dared to be insolent .or 
disorderly. There were incidents of that kind wliich did not 
sweeten the situation. 

Some young hooligans who had raised menacing cries, 
against a group of these younger officers took refuge in a 
theatre, and the whole audience was dispersed by French 
riding-whips, which did not distinguish between the guilty 
and the innocent. In the back streets there were fights now 
and then betw^een French soldiers and gangs of young ruffians, 
the sons of Ruhr miners, who asked for trouble and certainly 
received it. These incidents were accidental, and due to the 
temper of French officers and men annoyed by insults or, signs 
of hostility. 

For the first few w-eeks the policy of the French adminis¬ 
tration w^as as conciliatory as possible, _ in the hope that the 
officials and workers of the Rulir would recognize the necessity 
of yielding to force majeure. It was a vain hope. At the first 
threat of the Ruhr invasion ail the books, ledgers, plans, and 
figures giving any clue to the working of the mines and rail¬ 
ways had been removed .beyond reach of French inspection. 
This mcfze of the German industrial machine was a labyrinth 
without a guide. Railway directors, and mine managers 
denied all information, and refused to issue any orders to their 
staffs in order to fulfil French commands. On the contrary, 
they had issued a general instruction that, no work was to be 
carried out for deliveries of coal or for the running of trucks 
tinder French orders. 
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These instractions were obeyed to^ the letter by the civilian 
popiilation .5 who adopted a passive resistance complete and 
obstinate. Instantly on the appearance of a French officer 
with a company of infantry at any section of this network of 
railwaySj the stationmaster or traffic manager refused to carry 
Oil Ms service, and his men stood around him impassive and 
sullen. Men went down into the mines as usual, but produced 
no coal except for their owm purpose, wMch was to send it 
through to unoccupied Germany by trains and .lines not yet 
discovered by French engineers and officers. For several 
w^eeiis, even for a few’' months, there was this coal-running by 
night, in spite of French vigilance, until finally it wrs stopped 
bv the tearing up of rails and the smashing of points. Lorry 
loads of coal ran the gauntlet of French sentries, and German 
drivers risked the bullets w^hich tried to stop them in the 
impenetrable darkness of railway sidings where no light 
gleamed at night because the lamps were smashed. 

French neiv’-es w^ere on edge after the first few" weeks of 
this resistance. Conciliation and persuasion had failed to 
work. Very w"ell, then, it was necessary to try coercion and 
severity. Any German official or worker refusing to function 
was subject to arrest and imprisonment. Any director of 
works inciting his men to passive resistance w"ouid be heavily 
fined. Thousands of railway men were arrested at a moment’s 
notice, ordered to pack up their traps and depart from their 
homes and families into unoccupied territory. Every day 
groups of these men—tall, middle-aged men with a certain 
dignity of their own—marched as prisoners under a guard of 
French infantry with fixed bayonets,, while German women— 
their wives and daughters—^wept on the sidewalks.. Their 
going left a wilderness. where once. there had been a busy 
traffic of trains, in this vast area from wMch ail Germany had 
received its raw material. ‘ 

French engineers paced the lines, examined the points 
and signal-boxes, made little maps, and knew that they were 
lost in a tangle not to, be unrav^ed. Those German swine 
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reftised to run a train ? Very well, then, it was necessary to 
run them with French drivers. That sounded easy to dis-. 
tiiwiished gentlemen from Paris, conferring with high 
officials at Headquarters or dining very comfortably in,, the 
Kaiserhof at Essen, It was not at all easy to anxious experts, 
standing in the middle of this spider’s web of steel and wonder¬ 
ing what would happen to a French troop train which was on 
its way from Diisseldorf. 

Unpleasant things happened. Trains were derailed and 
French soldiers had their legs and arms broken. There were 
collisions vdiere lines crossed, and signal-boxes had failed to 
function. French infantry began to show extreme reluctance 
to railway transport. Their officers shared their uneasiness. 
The word ‘"sabotage”—an ugly word—^was heard along the 
ranks of men wffiting to be entrained. It put their nerves 
more on edge. French sentries standing between the tracks 
at night in this abomination of desolation, where endless lines 
converged, heard sudden explosions in the darkness and fired 
in the ffirection of that noise. They strained their eyes and 
saw, or thought they saw, dark figures crawling between the 
tracks. They fired again. French officers sent out patrols 
into this No-Man’s-Land, and discovered that points had been 
smashed and signal wires cut. Presently came the shriek of 
an engine and a long truck-train loaded with coal rushed past 
them in the darkness. It was one of those pirate trains taking 
coal to unoccupied Germany. It was futile to follow it with; 
bursts of machine-gun fire. . 

French nerves were on edge. Sinister things were happen¬ 
ing among five million civilians cut off from the rest of Ger¬ 
many,, underfed, resentful of the presence of French troops.: 
Haggard men were inciting them to revolt and violence,' 
It was a breeding-place of Communism,. no more favourable: 
to German industrialists than to their French masters. Shops 
were smashed and looted by starving men. Shots were fired 
in dark streets, where French patrols found the writhing 
body of some poor devil who died as they bent over him. 
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Mow and tben a stray shot passed over their own heads. 
Now and then a French soldier was hit by a bullet not meant 
for him, perliapSj but just as unpleasant as though it had 
been. 

France was not getting one per cent of the deliveries of 
coal which had been received before the occupation of the 
Ruhr. In Paris M. Poincare was getting annoyed. He had 
staked Ms reputation on this adventure. It was necessary 
to break down this passive resistance of German brutes. They 
were still getting their wages paid. The German Government 
was subsidizing them by pouring in paper money—more and 
more of it, as it became worth less and less. The German 
banks of the Ruhr must be seized. That tide of paper money 
must be checked. This could be done by imposing hea\’y 
fines on cities and town councils where the inhabitants had 
disobeyed French regulations or incited the population to 
disorder by boycotting French troops in shops and restaurants... 

There was no lack of opportunity. Punitive expeditions 
set forth to Bochum, Gelsenkirchen, and other places in the 
Ruhr. The troops were accompanied by tanks and machine- 
gun units. ' French officers entered the town councils, arrested 
the Burgermeisters and councillors, and seized masses of 
paper money in the banks and post-offices. Civilians ivere 
stopped in the streets and relieved of their wallets. If they 
resisted, they were flogged with riding-whips by French 
officers whose tempers were frayed. 

It was not easy to keep placid in'tMs region of the Ruhr, 
where every French uniform was the symbol of a hated regime 
bearing down upon the lives of undernourished men and wan 
women. It was a nervous strain on French soldiers, to walk 
about streets where every pair of-eyes was filled with hatred, 
to enter shops where the assistants turned their backs and 
refused to serve, to go into billets where the owners regarded 
'..'them' as beasts .and would never answer with a civil word. 

The German police were ordered to salute French officers. 
They failed to .salute. If'any ' trouble. arose between angry 

■ .1: 
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mobs and isolated Frenchmen, they strolled up side streets 
until the Frenchinan %vas kicked to death or badly beaten. 
They disappeared like ghosts when shops were looted, or when 
a French officer ordered them to arrest a German. They 
disappeared from the scene entirely when the whole police 
force in the Ruhr was arrested and deported by order of the 
Commander in Chief of the Army of Occupation. 

The Biirgermeisiers were ordered to raise another police 
force from the civilian population. They regretted their 
inability to do so. No civilian would volunteer. Any 
civilian who volunteered would sentence himself to death by 
the t^engeance of the crowd. There was no police protection 
in the Ruhr at a time when hunger was driving men des¬ 
perate, when Communism was making fresh converts, and 
when criminal instincts were unleashed by lack of discipline. 
There was an epidemic of burglaries, assaults, and shop¬ 
lifting. French sentries were startled by shrieks ringing out 
at night, and by the smashing of shutters behind which 
shopkeepers had barricaded themselves. As soon as dusk' 
fell all inhabitants had to remain indoors, and earlier than 
dusk if their district w^ere being punished for boycotting or 
''sabotage”. There was no chance of gaiety for French 
soldiers off duty for a time in deserted streets where the shops 
were shut and where, when darkness fell, a skulking figure fled 
at the sound of their footsteps, or a shot rang out when some 
sentry called halt to a man who ran fast unless a bullet stopped 
him dead. 

^ ma mere croit queje m’amuse /” . . . “And my mother 
thinis I am amusing myself!” said the French soldiers at inter¬ 
vals. It was their catchword for the Occupation of the Ruhr. 

It put their nerves on edge. 

XX 

Captain Gatiferes was given a billet in a house near the 

Kaiserhof Hotel, and there were other officers quartered there, 
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including Lieutenant' Meyer. Sergeant Michel had a smail 
room next to that of GatiereSj and intruded upon that officer’s 
privacy from time to time for conversational purposes, with 
due respect. 

He had views on the situation in the Ruhr. It was annoy¬ 
ing, for example, to a man who loved amorous dalliance, as 
he did not deny, that the German w^omen in Essen would not 
give him a civil word. 

“Nothing but hatred in their eyes, mon capitaine, although 
life without women is like bread without wine. It is annoying. 
This life in Essen is abominable !” 

“I advise you not to mess about with any German girl/’ 
said Captain Gatieres. “It’s a dangerous pastime, mon vieux. 
You may find yourself with a knife in the back one evening.” 

He spoke seriously, knowing the weakness of this sergeant 
who had been with liim at Verdun and through the war. 

“They are on the lean side here in Essen,” said Sergeant 
Michel. “They do not attract me. All the same, I respect 
them. They are not afraid of having big families. France is 
dwindling aw^ay, mon capitame. More deaths than births. 
Soon we shall be in the soup—when all these boy babies are 
old enough to fight us.” 

.“That, perhaps, is why we are here,” said Captain 
Gatieres insincerely. “To prevent them from arming again. 
Isn’t that the idea ?” 

He didn’t agree with that idea. He was utterly opposed 
to it. . But it interested him to hear the views of this sergeant, 
who was a bit of a philosopher and not without intelligence.' 

.. Sergeant Michel breathed heavily on his officer’s belt, 
which he was polishing as a devotional act. 

“No good,” he answered. “We can do that for five years, 
ten years, perhaps even tiventy years, with a little ■ luck.' 

• After that the War of Revenge, mon capitaine —and France 
..without allies. A charming prospect for the fathers, of 
families!”. 

He was a queer fellow, this sergeant, with leanings totvards 
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Socialism—before' the war he had been a follower of Jaur& 
—-and a cynical contempt for French politicians. He was a 
realist and stared facts in the face and spat on them, as it 
were, in argumentative moods, especially .when they were 
disguised by the optimism of the French Press. Every day 
he read the Matin, two days old w^hen it arrived at Essen, with 
a kind of savage contempt which he expressed to his officer. 

“ ‘All goes well in the Ruhr !’ That is the headline in 
to-day’s paper, mon capitaim, '^German resistance is weaken¬ 
ing.’ The railway service is assured.’ The coal deliveries 
are excellent.’ . . . Cri nom ! If I had that journalist here I 
%vouM wring his neck. He writes from a cafe on the Boulevard 
des Italiens, \rith a glass of vermuth at his elbow.” 

Captain Gatieres nodded slightly, and offered his packet 
of Gmhises hleues to this loquacious fellow, whose conversa¬ 
tion, after all, was more amusing than brooding thoughts in 
a room overlooking the factory chimneys of Essen. He was 
not far wrong, this fellow. That optimistic stuff in the French 
newspapers was eye'wash for the people in Paris. After two ' 
months the French Regie in the Ruhr had definitely failed in 
breaking down this passive resistance. All they had done so 
far was to put a monkey-wrench into the machinery of German 
life. German money had gone bad. The whole nation 
was on the verge of ruin. 

Sergeant Michel seemed to read his thoughts as he stared 
out of the window at that dreary prospect. 

^‘Without doubt, mon capitaine, we are on the edge of a"^ 
volcano. . . . Fermettez moi 

He struck a match to light his cigarette, and asked a 

question wffiile the match still burned. 

''Do you know wffiat is being manufactured—wholesale— 
by Gennan miners who refuse to,pick coal in the presence of 
French bayonets ?” 

'Tell me,” said Gatieres. 

Sergeant Mchel burnt his fingers with the match. 

'Tiate,” he said. ‘‘^Hotter than this blasted flame. 
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Hatred against France. When I walk through Essen I can 
feel the hre of it scorching me from the eyes of German'girls 
whom I would like to kiss—though they are scraggy^, I confess 
—because they’re w^omen, and I’m a man,, and human nature 
is human nature, mon capitaine,^^ 

'‘That is true,” said Gatieres dryly. He knew it from 
personal experience, w^hich had left him shaken. It was a 
logical statement, that. 

“This hatred,” continued Sergeant Michel,. swallowing 
the smoke of his cigarette, “I can feel it flaring up in the heads 
of these square-skulled swine standing like dumb beasts at 
street corners and w^atching me with slant eyes as I pass in 
the uniform of France. They look tame enough, eh ? Well, 
they’re getting hungry. No meat, not enough potatoes. No 
fats for their stomachs. Precious little milk for their squalling 
babes. Nothing but rage gnawing at their guts, because of 
French fines, orders, imprisonings, expulsions, requisitions, 
and riding-whips. Hunger makes beasts of men—^wild, tearing 
beasts. I know because I’ve been hungry—in the Place 
Clichy. One day they will break out to find a w^ay of escape. 
They’ll start killing each other—-and their own slave-drivers 
—the profiteers, the shopkeepers, the big industrial folk. 
Then there’ll be hell all round here, and it won’t be a joke 
altogether for French soldiers in lonely machine-gun posts, 
or French sentinels at street corners, or staff officers and their 
orderlies in German billets. No joke at all, mon capitaine I” 
Gatieres looked at Sergeant Michel with a quick glance. 
He knew the courage of this man. He had seen him at 
Verdun, but there was a look of something like fear in his 
eyes. Or was it that his nerves were on edge because of living 
in a hostile population without a girl to kiss. 

“You’re getting morbid, Michel,” he said sharply. 

“No !” said Sergeant Michel. “But I see with sharp eyes, ' 
and I have a little pity for these German swine. I am a 
democrat, mon capitaine^ as I have told you sometimes. I 
believe in the common people of the ’^vorld—their right to 
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live and get the fruit of their labours for their women and 
brats. Eve,ii Germans, perhaps, have a right to live.. If 
we deny them that, we’re asking for trouble later on,. People 
will die fighting rather than die starving. Fm of that opinion.” 

He spat out the lag-end of his cigarette and then crashed 
it under Ms heel on the bare boards. 

Captain Gatieres shrugged his shoulders and spoke with a 
slight irOFiv. 

"'Ycur cpinion is c!an.gerous, mon dieux. Let me advise 
you not to blab it abroad too much. Opinions of that kind 
are the prrriiege of poiiticians in Paris and not of sergeants in 
the Army of the Ruhr.” 

Sergeant Yfichel was contemptuous,, as far as respect 
allowed. 

"fPoiiticians in Paris ! Je m'en f- -. While they’re 

aiTaiigi,ng the ruin of the world, you and I, mon capitaine^ men 
who have fought for France, have to do this dirty wwk, 
without women, without love, without amusement. If I 
had the misfortune of being the President of the Fre.nch 
Republic-” 

Gatieres interrupted him with a laugh. 

dear Michel, he,aven forbid that such misfortunes 
should e%Tr come to you ! Meanw^hile I wish to do some 
work, if you please.” 

Serge,.aiit Michel knew his place. He saluted according 
to the best tradition of the Chasseurs Alpins. 

"^Atyoni SGTvicty m.on capitaine.^^ 

He hesitated for a moment before leaving the room, and 
permitted himself a few more words. 

. '^'^There is a wrench downstairs who is not too unfriendly. 
Her name is Greta, if I’m not mistaken. She is admirable in 
regard to fried potatoes, which are a weakness of mine.” 

Gatieres jerked his head up over a book he was reading, 

*"^1 advise you to leave her alone.” 

“It is perhaps useful to learn a few words of German,” 
said Sergeant Michel thoughtfully. 
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He saluted again and left Ms officer in peacCj or at least in 
quietude. There was at this time no peace in the heart of 
Armand Gatieres. He had written twice to Ina von Menzelj 
but no answer had come back. It w^as possible, he thought, 
that her motiier had destroyed his letters. On the other hand, 
she might have decided that it was dangerous, or unwise, to 
write to a French officer attached to the Arniy of the Ruhr. 


XXI 

Their nerves were on edge in the Ruhr. It was the reason, 
no doubt, why a body of French troops opened fire on a 
hostile crowd outside the factory gates of Krupp’s, in Essen. 
A macMne-gun detachment had been sent to commandeer 
a number of lorries and cars for the use of the Army of 
Occupation. The shriek of sirens was a signal for all the 
factory hands to cease work. They sw''armed out into the 
narrow street and surrounded the French detachment, with 
menacing shouts and insults. The officer in charge was 
alarmed. It was no joke for his small company of men, 
outnumbered by thousands of angry civilians. The very 
w^’eight of the crowd seething with passion might overwhelm 
them at any moment. They might all be kicked to death. 
They were young fellows, and he could see that they were 
.getting nervous. He was getting nervous Mmself. . .He. 
shouted to this German crowd, but they jeered at Mm. 
^^Allez-vouS'-en! Cre nom de Dieu They pressed closer. 
Men were shaking their fists, and all shouting in their German 
gutturals. The French officer spoke to his sergeant. ATI 
fautfaire quelque chose. Ce rdest pas amusantF 

It was not amusing wffien at last he gave the order to fire, 
and when the sharp tattoo of machine-guns echoed back from 
.the factory waUs. The crow’d fled in panic, trampling .each: 
other down, thrusting and pushing to get away from the line 
of fire. It was a devilish pandemonium, followed by sudden 
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silence in am empt\’ streety where fifteen men lay dead and 
twice that number wounded on the cobblestones. 

The directors of Krupp’s were arrested for inciting their 
workers to riotous conduct. But it was impossible, or at least 
inadvisable, to prevent a public funeral of the dead men^ 
acclaimed as martyrs when they passed in open coffins, with 
their wounds visible to the vast crowds who lined the way,. 
For hours after the funeral all the factory hands of Krupp’s 
great steel works listened to speeches from their leaders. 
To the ears of French soldiers withdrawn from the streets 
came the scund of singing in hoarse voices. It was the h-yimn 
of * ^Dmtscjikr.d fiber JIks^'. 

It was not good for the nerves of sentries standing alone 
on raihvay sidings, or guarding signal-boxes, in a solitude of 
steel. More sabotage was taking place. More trains were 
WTCcked, and French soldiers were killed. A young man 
was caught jamming the points. His name was Schlageter. 
It was necessary to make an example. One morning, a.fter 
he had ^vritten letters home—rather noble letters of resignation' 
and courage—he was biiiidfolded and put against a wail and 
shot. The French had made a martyr. 

The Communists ivere rising in many towns both in 
occupied and unoccupied Germany. They had seized the 
public offices in i\Iunich and Dresden. The Separatists were 
recruiting their ranks from the criminal classes, and fighting 
in Aachen, Diisseldorf, and other towns with a brutality 
which infuriated law-abiding Germans loyal' to the Reich 
and contemptuous of this movement to separate the Rhine¬ 
land from the rest of Gennany. 

hi. Tirard, French Commissioner of the Rhineland^ 
fiivourcd this movement. He was writing great, reports, about it 
to the French Government. He exaggerated its possibilities. 
He was not prepared to admit that it was. supported by the 
dregs of the popuiation and by the payment of French money 
to hungiy boys and hooligans. There were unpleasant 
incidents when French soldiers had to stand by while German 
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policemen in Diisseldorf—not arrested like their comrades in 
:£gseii—were beaten to death by these young blackguards. 

Anarchy was beginning to show its Medusa head in 
Germany. The whole nation was slipping towards deep pits 
of ruin and revolution. Its money was becoming worthlessj 
as the printing press poured out paper notes to pay the wages 
of unemployed workers. Hundreds of marks, thousands of 
-marks, presently millions of marks, were necessar>^ to buy a. 
pound of potatoes or a bit of meat. Wages were increased 
eYcrj day as the value of the paper money fell, but never in 
time to catch up with the rise in prices of foodstuffs and all 
the necessities of life. It was the beginning of the great- 
delirium called 'Tnflation”—a new word in human history— 
when the greatest industrial nation in Europe lurched into, 
bankruptcy and lived through a nightmare in which many, 
went mad. Money meant nothing but astronomical figures 
printed on a bit of paper. 

Trade came to a standstill in great cities. The m^eels .of 
industr}^ ceased to turn. Armies of unemployed men stood 
outside deserted factories where no chimneys smoked. There 
was an epidemic of suicide among young people on the,, 
threshold of life. Despair crept into the soul of the nation. 

And in the Ruhr, which had once been the heart of German 
industry, the power-house of its enormous energy, the mighty 
machine from which most of its wealth had been produced ...in- 
the raw material of its civilization, five million workers still 
maintained their passive resistance to the French occupation, 
as sullen, as obstinate, as unyielding as when the French 
cavalry had entered Essen. 

XXII 

It was Lieutenant Meyer who knew most of what was 
happening in the Ruhr. As an intelligence officer and 
interpreter, he went about among the civilians, not only in 
Essen but in the outlying towns and villages. 











I the cross of peace 

’"'This siiiiiition ccii t ii>c held ixiiich longer on. either sidcj 
he toM (Joticres one evening, ‘'"We ixiust either "break the 
S’*: ini oT ihc'^e ntopV'" or Wv snail nave to withdraw our 
ccenpation. It's a race with revolution.” 

iiaticres 'vas gicc^rriV. 

’•T cioii‘i see trie end of it. I have never seen the sense of it.” 

hieyer shared his depression, but had one gleam of hope. 

"T had letters dom Paris this morning. My friends tell 
me that there is a change of public opinion. The French 
are get:in: coubiful about this Ruhr adventure, 
li he\' arc ceso cetimu Potibtml about that old geiitleiTia.ii.j 
hi. Foincanh I'hcre is a catchword going round the cafes. 
"/7 f / ptv^-ilre :u: /nb dpfd, nchv Poincare P They suggest 

a cr.ance over to Herriot, who would liquidate, they think, 
this business of die Rulir.” 

Gaticres looked g,!oomiiy into his friend’s eyes. 

"Tf iliat’s true. the.re may be an end to this dismal experi¬ 
ence. Essen, I confess, is getting on my nerves. One can’t 
e\’e 2 i go for a walk after dusk without a sense of apprehension. 
Last iiighT when I went out to breathe the air I heard a bullet 
hick past my right ear unpleasantly close.” 

Mever raised his eyebrows and looked serious. 

‘Tf i were you, I wouldn’t breathe the air of Essen after 
dark, especially as you wander about alone. If you must 
stretch your legs I should advise you to take Sergeant Michel 
with you.” 

Gaticres did not approve of that idea with enthusiasm. 

is a conversationalist. I like to be alone now 

and then.” 

Ivfeyer smiled good-naturedly. 

'^'hat is a hint to me ! . . . And by the by, talking 
about Sergeant Michel, I think you might say a word to him 
about that German giri downstairs. I find them flirting 
together in the courtyard. Yesterday when I came in he 
had Ms arms round her in a darkness tvhich was not quite 
dark enough for total eclipse.” 
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Gatieres shrugged his shoulders. 

^^Michei is an amorist. I can’t restrain him. Besides, 
I don’t think it’s my business.” 

Meyer looked serious for a moment. 

‘The population of Essen doesn’t like women who are 
friendly with French soldiers, and there’s an old woman in 
the kitchen who may give them away. I noticed her watching, 
them yesterday. She had a look in her eyes which was 
distinctly unpleasant. She looked like Madame Medusa 
before she had her throat cut by Monsieur Perseus.” 

“Fve warned him once,” said Gatieres. 

, He also had noticed this affair between Sergeant Michel 
and that girl. It w^as the girl who b,rought him up his coffee 
in the morning. She was a pretty creature, with hair of spun 
gold and blue eyes, very^ shy at first until he put her at her 
ease by talking German. Pier name was Greta, according 
to Sergeant 'Michel, who seemed to attract her. Her father 
was a miner in Essen, and she had four brothers and sisters 
to whom she took home scraps of food left over by the French 
officers from their army rations. It was a great help, she said. 
Without that they would all have been starving. 

Gatieres was inclined to give her a friendly warning about 
Sergeant Michel, that incurable amorist. Several times, like 
Meyer, he had seen them together in the courtyard, and once 
in a narrow alley behind the house, leading down to a plot of 
vacant ground. They were certainly holding hands. Once, 
indeed, he w^as almost certain that Michel had his arm round 
the girl’s waist. Very indiscreet. But Captain Gatieres 
reflected upon a certain indiscretion of his own, night after 
night in the library of Heinrich von Menzel. He had put Ms 
arms round Ina. He had clasped her to his breast. He had 
kissed her with passion. He would be a hypocrite if he 
reproached Ms sergeant for making love to a German girl in 
Essen. Like, master, like man. As Michel had said very 
truly, “Human nature is human nature.” One couldn’t 
get away from that. A man needed love, and love had no 









r.atiDitrility. It w'as tiic damned loneliness of life vdiicli was 
£0 hard to bear. How could he reprove his sergeant when 
tliere was still an ache in his own heart, an agony in his spirit, 
nec:au?c of that parting with Ina in her father's house ? 

Site had not answered his letters. They were letters in 
vdiicli he had poured out his thanks for her gift of love and 
her comradeship. But now he thought over them, remem¬ 
bering w'crds and phrases which he had written hurriedly, 
2:jv.oherentIy, in poignant emotion, he was conscious that she 
ndgiit have thought him cold and unkind because he had 
asked her to put her own happiness before any thought of him. 
If iier happiness depended upon obeying the will of her 
parents, her iove for Mm would lead to unhappiness. If her 
Inappiness was bound up with her home life in Germany, she 
must put him out of her mind and heart, except as a memoiy^ 
of friendship, because, as a French officer, he would always 
be regarded as an enemy by her people, unless some miracle 
happened to blot out hatred. 

deamt and most beautiful Ina (he wrote), jjozi are so very 
young and I am so very old and worn—old in suffering and experience 
qf zvar. It is?ti fair of me to accept your love when I know that I 
shmiid lead you away from your own people and perhaps spoil your 
life by bringing you to France where there would be no great kindness 
io mv German wife. In truth and honour I must tell you this. I 
iimld mi for the world take advantage qf your charming kindness if I 
thought that it would lead to heartbreak and unhappiness for you. 
So J do not hold you io anything that happened in your fathef s house, 
aM mw that I am in ike Ruhr—doing work I hate as a French officer 
—doing work which seems hateful to every German, and perhaps 
also ioyou and Oito—I begyou not to think for a moment that because 
you diowed me to embrace you, it is a pledge to me of all your life. 
Fate itself is very cruel to us. There is a sword thrust between us by 
the haired md cruelty of national enmities in which you and I do mi 
beliive. 1 should hate myself if I were to be an agent qf cruelty and 
fmardyouf graciousness by brutal selfishness. 
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He remembered those words, or ,somethd,ng like them„ 
He had mea,iit them with absolute sincerity^ but now, as they 
surged up in his mind and memory, they seemed to be a kind 
of rejection of her love, a kind of warning that he had finished 
with her. Gould she possibly have read his words like that ? 
Had he bro,ken that child’s heart while protesting that he 
would hate himself for cruelty ? 

Why hadn’t she written to lii,m ? He had sent the letters 
to her home in Mainz, knowing that she would be somewh'^e 
in Berlin, but if they had been forwarded there was time 
enough for answers. He had waited for them week after 
•week, now, and not a word had come. 

He was writing another letter to Ina von Menzei in his 
bedroom one evening, when he heard through the closed 
,w,ndow a noise w'-hich made him suddenly jerk up his head 
and listen intently. It w^as the sound of tramping feet in the 
courtyard below, followed by a girl’s shriek. The footsteps 
passed, but he could still hear the shrieks, growi,ng fainter. 

He stood up and called out: 

^k4re you there, ]Vfi,chei ?” 

His orderly did not answer, and Gatieres remembered that 
he had gone out two hours ago to have a game of billiards with 
some of Ms comrades. 

“Cr^' nom de Dieu /” said Gatieres. 

, , The cries of that girl were faint now. What was happening 
down there in the alley which led to the w’aste ground ? 
Some horrible brutality. 

He strapped on his revolver and rushed do^wnstairs, 
fumbling Ms way down a dark passage to the idtchen wHch 
led to the back of the house. 

, The ..old woman who. cooked there was standing at the 
back door, peering out. He spoke to her sharply in German. 

^‘Wdiat is that ? What is .happemng.?” 

There was one lamp burning on the Idtchen table, and she 
turned to its light and leered at him with an evil smile. 

'Tt is the fault of your sergeant. He has .been too friendly 
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"rtitli Greta. They punish girls who have been too friendly 
with French soldiers.” 

Gatieres grabbed her arm and sivuiig her away from the 
door, and strode out into the darkness. 

Shriek after shriek came from that girl somewhere beyond 
ihe alley. He ran idth the revolver clenched in Ms right 
iiaiidj stumbling once over a loose stone, so that he nearly 
fell. At the end of the alley it was lighter. On the w^aste 
bit of ground he could see a dozen or more figures struggling 
with someone in their midst. They were shouting and 
laughing. He could hear their words. 

'‘Cut her hair oil 

‘'Tear the clothes off her back !” 

“Teach her what happens to German girls who get 
friendly with the French !” 

“Stand back, there !” shouted Gatieres harshly. 

At the sound of his voice the group of men—mostly young 
ruffians—were startled, and fell back a few paces. Several 
of them darted away into the darkness beyond. For a moment 
Gatieres saw that German girl, Greta, that pretty creature 
with spun gold hair and high cheekbones. Her clothes had 
been torn off her body. She stood there almost naked, clasp¬ 
ing a few remaining rags. There was a look of extreme terror , 
in her eyes like those of a trapped and tortured animal. 
Suddenly she fell sobbing to the wet ground. 

“S%\ine !” shouted Gatieres. “Brutes !” 

He struck one of the louts a liea\7 blow with the clenched 
fist of his left hand, but there were ten of them, or more, 
and they snarled at him like angry dogs. One of them made 
a rush from behind. Gatieres felt as though the back of Ms 
skull had been broken. Then he felt nothing else at all, and 
knew nothing while they kicked Mm. It was only afterwards 
that he knew they had kicked him almost to death before he 
was rescued by Sergeant Michel. 

It was Sergeant Michel he saw when he opened his eyes in 
a railitaiy^ hospital. 



war, 
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'^Co77iment ca mon nsj 

For a few moments £^1 Michel. 

leres thought he was back in th€ 


a moment. Then he 


^‘Have they co^nter-attarkeH i. i 
^pro-p^-nt Mirhpl 'i* asked. 

1 V Yrv 

laughed by his officer’s bedside. 

''Tout va bien, mon cahitn^^. * r 
He had a letter for Cnr^/■ estfink, mussavez! 

left um'ead, not feeling stron atieres, which that ofBcer 

Sergeant Michel had a ^ to open it just then, 

upon Greta and about thp ^ ings to say^about the assault 
They were not nice thino-q ^ his captain, 

have startled a battalion ’ r nt ^^^g^^age which would 
easily alarmed by forcible p^ nsseurs Alpins, who are not 
„dd»ly h. 

"Mon capitaineT he i. i 

tears in his eyes, 'permit i voice, while there were 

great service. If one dav T ^ thank you for^n 

for you-_” ^ ^ niight have the honour to die. 

"‘What’s all that i . 

painfully under his bandao-es^^^ W* Gatieres, smiling 

sledge-hammer w^ere beatin * f u' ^ehed as though n 

In his weakness it S 5 “ ° 

at the letter lying on his bed ? before he glanced 

It had the postmark of BerUn t ®^§erness. 

It contained terrible M' ^rom Otto von Menzel. 

called it pneumonia, ' ■» doctor 

because of her oartincv • broken-hearted 

had killed her father bvbein and the belief that she 

She had expected a le'tter frf paralytic stroke. 

Otto knew ‘ now tharS^ 

addre^ed to I™ at ta 


man. 


J «• Why should we suffer like this? Lffi 
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IS jf?’’ Irr^^ luTiure and imgcdjs I cmmi beiiem that mj dior sister is 
dem, I cij' out in an agoriy of grief. 

He wrote many wild words in that letter, but Oatieres 
did not read them at the time. His nurse found him un¬ 
conscious—and after that he was delirious, and hour after 
hour seemed to be tortured by some pledge of honour, which 
he Lad broken because of his iove for a girl called Ina. 

‘"He keeps speaking German,” said the nurse to an anxious 
doctor. ‘GGtat is that he is saying now ?” 

The doctor listened. 

He was saying the words ^^gnadiges Frauleiitd 

It was the end of his adventure in the Ruhr, and as an 
officer of the French Army. After Ills convalescence he was 
sent home to Avignon, a month or two before Herriot followed 
Poincare, and was less *‘rigid”, and withdrew the Army of 
Occupation from Essen and its neighbouring towns. 


PART IT 






It was five years later when Armand Gatieres became a 
professor of history at the Lycee in Avignon. Just before the 
war he had taken his degree at the university of Aix-en- 
ProvencCj and that was good enough to qualify him for this 
post, though not without a certain influence which he obtained 
from tGenerai Mougins and other friends who backed his 
credentials and applied on his behalf in the right quarter. 
He was helped by a series of articles on Provencal history 
which he wrote for the Revue des Deux Mondes^ and by some 
lectures on the fortified towns of Provence before the Historical 
Society of Avignon which attracted more than local interest. 

He was not without honour in his own city^ Some of the 
students at the Lycee, even before he became one of their 
masters, nudged each other when they passed him in the 
street. 

^‘See that fellow with a limp said one of them, “TnaPs 
Captain Gatieres, who did so well in the war. My father was 
-telling me the story of his fight in the chateau of Vernieiles, 
He grabbed a marble Venus and used it to crack the sKulls of 
the Boches who came tumbling through, the floor oi the upper 
room. He has the Croix de Guerre with p,aims ana an English 
decoration for special valour.” 

The other young man stared after Gatieres. 

looks like D’Artagnan in Twenty .Tears AfterT 

For such young men, who nudged each other when he 
passed, or who touched their caps to him because he knew 
their families,..Armand had always a quick smile, and his eyes 
lighted up instantly. It was one reaso.n why he had been 
eager to get that post of history .professor at the Lycee, and 

pulled all the wires he could to get it. Otherwise he was 
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.efpecial!j" frr the first year or tavo after his return ixoni the 
Ruhr. I was for his sa.ke that she encouraged social gatherings 
in her rif • tense, somewhat to his annoyance, S,etired cliicersj 
professcrs with their wives, priests and pious ladies were 
pleased to take tea with her on Sundays or coffee on ^hfednes- 
day evenings after dinner. On some of these occasions young 
women-—sisters or daughters of ihe aforesaid proiesscrs and 
retired o:tncem~-appeared on the scene and engaged Arniand 
in polit:^ cenversation. disappointed when they became aware 
after sewerri visits that they were not advancing in intimacy, 
and trie t Ills courtes}- masked Ms indifference to their intcili- 
gence and ciiarin. 

Once or twice he spoke to his mother on tlie subject with 
good-natured irony : 

“Cifff need \re lead such a gay life ? Do you 

think it really necessary' for my health, of mind to chatter 
with unattractive young ^vomen w’ho expect me to fall in love 
with them ?” 

Madame Gatieres had her own convictions on the subject, 
but evaded a direct arxswer. 

do you find them imattractive, Amiaiid ? I am 
sure fJadernoiselle de hicricourt is extremely inleliigent 
and vivaciGus.” 

Arniand groaned slightly, but ended with a laugh. 

“Isnh she just a little too vivacious ? I find it trying 
to keep pace with her vivacity. I want to crawl under the 
sofa,'® 

Madame Gatieres confessed herself baffled this dislike 
of Mademoiselle de Mericourt. She referred to another 


\ 7 isitor against v/liom a similar objection was uiireasonabie. 

“Well, it:}' dear, what about Odette Gavailion? She^s 
a charming little thing and quite serious. You admitted 
that she wMtes very pleasant poetry.” 

“Certainly,” said Armand. “I like the young wroman. 
I have nothing against her except that she has no gift of 
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silence. my dear Maman^ I ^vant to impress upon yon 

tiiat I am a confirmed bachelor. It isn’t worth yonr while 
to encourage visits from the eligible young females of Avignon. 
If they’re pretty I like to look at them. If they re young 
and fresh I enjoy their company for an odd half-hour because 
youth is always exquisite, but I am not going to mam* any ^ 
of them. Not even one of them !” 

Madame Gatieres was distressed by her serfs refusal to 
coniemplate maniage. She could not understand i:. ohe 
was quite certain that he would be happier with a cbarining 
wife, new that Lucille was married to her Englishman, 
and no longer his companion. 

She wondered sometimes w^hether there v/ere any secret 
reason for Ms remaining a bachelor—some episode of war- 
I time which he had not revealed to her. Once or twice 

she nad a suspicion that he had had a sentimentiii affair 
with some German girl, but she could not bring herself to 
question him about anything so horrible—it seemed to her 
horrible—and he never said a word on trie subject. 

It was because of his silence that she could not resist 
I the idea that something had happened at Mainz in^ the 

I; family where he had been billeted so long. He' had written 

[ sometimes before Ms return from the Ruhr about a girl 

i named Ina von Menzel, He had said something about 

I the exquisite way in which she played Chopin. In one of 

I his letters home he had referred to her again with the news 

j that she was coming back from Berlin for Christmas witli 

j her brother Otto. After that he had never mentioned her 

I again, until one night when Madame Gatieres remembered 

\ her suddenly and asked a question about her. 

* ^^What happened to that German Girl, Armand ? I 

mean the sister of that young man Otto, in ^fhosc house 
, you w^ere billeted.” 

I Armand was reading an evening paper with he legs 

I stretched beyond a low chair. For a moment he did not 

1 answer. Then he said quietly : 
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died.” 

“Pvealiy ? A young girl like that ?” 

" *Yes. It happens like that.’’ 

He rose from his cliair suddenly and left tlie room, while 
Ms ir:oY: er went on with her embroidery^j wondering whether 
perhans she had blundered upon some tragic memory which 
he h:d irem her. 

It was a blow to him when Lucille was ma:nied to her 
Englishman. He had enjoyed their sketching expeditions, 
and it \.'as quite a long time after her departuix for England 
that he had t!te courage to bring out Ms water-colours again— 
not, indeed, until he yielded to Ms sister’s entreaties to stay 
in her English home. 

^‘We will do some painting together,” she wote. ‘'You 
\nill find many good subjects. England is the paradise of 
landscape painters.” 

He took his mother, of course, though she dreaded the 
journey witn the usual French dislike of foreign travel and 
apprehensions of the English climate. And yet it was 
extraordinarily easy to get to London and then on to Lucille’s 
home in Sussex. 

Even Armand was astonished at the shortness of the 
journey—they broke it for a night in Paris—and the comfort 
with which they crossed the Channel, of whose horrors 
they had heard so much. As a Frenchman of - the south, 
any sea less calm than the Mediterranean seemed to him 
an abominable stretch of w^ater. He was alarmed lest his 
mother—always rather delicate—should develop pneumonia 
in English fogs. They had come prepared for the worst, 
with rugs and waterproofs, but on this first visit in the month 
of June they were astounded by blue skies and brilliant 
simsHne, 

“It’s a miracle,” explained Armand. “God has forgotten 
for a moment His ancient grudge against these melancholy 
islanders. To-morrow I shan’t be able to see you through 
the fog. Undoubtedly we shall find Lucille’s house in . a ^ 
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wet swamp. Otherwise we have been misinformed, by, 
French tradition^’ 

He was not speaking quite seriously. Yet he was honestly 
startled by the brilliance of the weatheij and by tiie beauty: 
of the English landscape. 

Lucille and her husband, Arthur Marshall, met them, 
with a car at Victoria station, and drove them for an hour 
and a half through the English countrywide after they had 
left the outskirts of London. Armand sat rather silent next 
to his brother-in-lawy who took the wheel. Lucille, looking 
radiant with happiness, sat in the back seat, holding her 
mother’s hand, and chattering rapidly in French like a 
schoolgirl home for the holidays. Armand listened to her' 
■while he stared ahead with smiiing and obser\"ant eyes. 

^^Maman^ this is England i I have fallen in love with 
England. The English people are very kind to me. Of 
course I have no doubt they think I am a strange creature, 
but they hide their thoughts and make the best of me ! 
Lots of distinguished people have called on me—for Arthur’s 
sake, of course. Some of them are officers who fought in., 
the war, and of course I am a little afraid of their wives. 
They ail play golf, which is a game of extreme difficulty to- 
a Frenchwoman. Nevertheless I am learning to play golf 
It is necessary to play golf if one is the wife of an Englishman. 
Otherwise one would lose Ills affection and esteem. Is it 
.. not so, Arthur ?” 

Arthur, at the wheel, grinned good-humourediy and 
answered in English. 

‘Tt’s a very helpful game in married .life.” 

Lucille translated this ansm^-er for the benefit of her mother, 

'■ and then called out to Armand : 

‘^Armand, my dear, I think we had a little controversy about 
the English climate ? Acknowledge that you see the sun !” 

“It is there,” he admitted. “What about to-morrow ?” 

‘T have been praying for fine tveather,” she told Mm. 
“I believe my prayers are going to be answered.” 
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ycu admit it is a miracie f” said Armando mtli 
dark irony and Frcncli lo,gic. 

Artiiur 3^'IarshalI spoke a few words in French. 

‘"‘The English climate is, not too badj I assure you. When 
it is good it is extremely good. It is mucli maligned in 
France.” 

is the fault; perhaps, of your Charles Dickens,” said 
Amiand eourtcoiisly. wote always about fogs, and 

he is the onhr haglisa v/riier who is ever read in France.” 

‘'Good God said Artliiir hlarshall, with a hearty laugh, 

Arman:1 Icoked out at the Engiisli counti^/side through 
wiiich their car was gliding. It was very parklike and 
peaceful, and evcrpvhere there was a profusion of wild 
dowers in the fields and hedges. As a Frenchman of Provence 
he was surprised at the hedges dividing the fields, and at 
the narroty lanes with high banks and overhanging trees 
through which the sun glinted. It w^as all intensely green 
and fresh and luxiiriant, with a strange and enchanting 
conibination of Nature and discipline. Men were trimming 
the hedges along the roadways, yet not too much to kill 
their vdMness. Mansions and cottages—very ancient they 
looked—mwe standing in gardens ■where there was a riot 
of colour and yet not a weed to be seen, and not a rubbish 
heap nor any untidiness. The houses looked comfortable 
-and vrelldiept. People were playing tennis on smooth lawns. 
The inhabitants of these villages who were gossiping together 
on open spaces—common land, perhaps—were well dressed. 
The girls looked bewitching in summer frocks. There were 
■iio barefooted peasants, as in Provence, no miserable scare- 
crowd's of humanity with ciawliltc hands, sitting blear-eyed 
in the market-place. These English villagers seemed to 
belong to a prosperous bourgeoisie. 

Amiaiid spoke to Ms host. 

^^'"our people have a Mgh standard of living. It is 
perhaps tlic richest country^ in the world.” 

Arthur Marshall raised his eyebrows, and gave a short laugh. 
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“I am afraid appearances are deceptive. We are all 
being taxed to death. The old families and the well-to-do. 
There are nearly three million unemployed—up in the 
North, mostly. An expensive luxury 

Presently he directed Armand’s attention to a noble old 
house, standing in a great park where some deer were 
sheltering under the trees. 

^Elizabethan. The owner has had to sell his pictures— 
van Dycks and others. Rather sad ! In a few years it 
will be cut up for a building estate. There will be rows of 
beastly little houses.®’ 

He sighed heavily over his wheel. 

Armand was of opinion that he exaggerated the poverty 
of England. He could see no sign of it, then or later. There 
m^as no sign of it in his brother-in-law’s house, which ivas 
partly Tudor, with a Georgian wing. He was impressed by 
its magnificence and enchanted by the sweeping lawns, as 
smooth as a Persian carpet, with yew hedges, incredibly old, 
and flower gardens below a terrace with a marble balustrade. 

While his mother w^as resting in her room and Arthur 
w^as changing for dinner, Lucille took her brother’s hand 
and led him on to the terrace, where a sundial had told 
the time for three centuries or more. 

^‘You must come and see my roses,” she said, putting an 
arm round liis shoulder. ^Eut first of all, tell me, how do 
you like my English home ?” 

“Magnificent ! Wonderfully beautiful. I thought your 
husband was a major in the English Army ? Surely lie 
must be an English prince of the Blood Royal.” 

. She laughed very happily. 

“Nothing like that I This is a smaH place compared 
with other houses in the neighbourhood. And Arthur 
says he’s getting desperately poor because of all the taxes. 
He has had to send away three of his gardeners.” 

“How many are left ?” asked Armand. 

“Only two.” 
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''duelie misin /” exclaimed Armand, witli a laugh which 
was echoed by his sister. 

Perhaps that explained the povevtf of England. People 
with five gardeners sent away three. People with four 
motor-cars had to get along with one. They felt verr 
wTetchcd about it. They seemed to be approaching the 
edge of ruin when their taxes had left them with incomes 
only ieur times as big as those of people of their owm class 
in France. So Anmand suggested to his sister. 

She smiled and shooh iier head. 

*T dordt understand these things, but Arthur tells me 
that the English aristocracy is committing suicide out of 
sheer benevolence. They allow themselves to be taxed 
to death because they are liberalized and won’t stand for 
low’ering the standard of living among the working people. 
Arthur says the Conservatives are really Socialists. He 
says the working-classes are really Conservative. It’s all 
ver\" bew:ilderiiig.” 

‘Tt sounds to me veiy untrue,” said Armand. *‘But 
then these English are inexplicable. Have you discovered 
that they have any system of logic in their minds—or perhaps 
any minds in which to have a system of logic ?” 

. Lucille took his hand and smacked it, and then raised it 
to her lips. 

: “They don’t believe in logic, mon vieux I But you mustn’t 
abuse them. They are my people now, I am learning to 
love them. They are kind. They have agreeable minds. 
They are very simple and yet very deep. They hide their 
emotions, but. they feel strongly. They love animals, and, 
trees, and flowers, and wind, and rain, and ail that is natural. 
They have no wit, but a sense of humour which is adorable. 
:They are shy—the men especially—and at first they seem 
.cold, and perhaps a little rude and offhand, but their manners 
are perfect because they have no pretence, and are kind 
instead of being polite. They don’t like intelligence very 
much, especially i?" is brilliant. They prefer character 
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and simplicity. And they keep very youngs Armand. I 
find that English gentlemen of fifty are like schoolboys in 
their love of games and their refusal to grow old, . . . But 
I am talking too much. It is because I want to tell you a 
thomand things about my new life.” 

^Teli me a million tilings said Armand. 

She clasped his arm and laid her head against his shoulder. 

“Now it is your turn ! What is happening in your mind ? 
What are you going to do with your life ? W"hen are you 
going to get married ?” 

“I am not going to get married.’’ 

“Why not, Armand ?” 

It .was not then that he answered the last question. But 
one, evening, before he left after Ms first visit, he opened 
his heart to her. He spoke to her about Ina von MenzeL 

They were alone together on the terrace, sitting on the 
steps below the sundial. Above their heads w^ere a million 
stars. There was a milky radiance in tMs old English 
garden, and the warm air was drenched with the scent of 
carnations. An owl hooted now and then, and there were 
little rustlings and scamperings in the flower-beds beyond 
the steps. It was peaceful. 

“Tell me, Armand,” said Lucille suddenly, you 

in love with that nice German girl—Ina von Menzel ? Is 
that why you don’t want to marry ?” 

She took his hand and held it between both of hers. 

He was silent for ,a few moments before he answered. 
And then it was to ask a question—two questions. 

“What is love ? Is it the same as passion ?” 

“Perhaps it begi,ns with passion,” said Lucille. “After 
diat it is comradeship, but with sometliing mystical in the 
union of two minds.” 

He leaned forward, looking into the starlit garden with 
its gulfs of darkness. 

“She offered me her love,” he said. “But I was afraid. 
She was charming and exquisite, but I see now that I was 






t V arJ'y. 1 tried tc hold her at arm’s lengthy and taEved 

i^er abciit l:er parents, and my parents, and the hatred 
r^n Franc' and Gv.rniany. She was lilre jTdliet, but I 
v-'o? a wretclied Romeo !” 

"Yc'U were thinhiny of lionour, * said Liiciile. ^'Yoh 
; ere thiiiidag also cd her happiness. It was an impossible 
■'hrjntioTi frr a French othiccr and a German girl of .good 

'"Leve shondd refuse to recognize impossible situations,” 
said Arrnand. “Her love for me was read}- for all sacrifice.”^ 

"Peer child !” said Lucille softly. 

Piruinnd plucked a ilower growing by the side of the 
terrace steps. It was one of the carnations scenting the 
nlcht air. 

“It was the infernai cruelty of life which killed her,. 
That’s what I can’t understand. The infernal cruelty of 
men and women to each other. Their damned- stupidity.” 

“Some of them are very kind,” said Lucille. “I find 
these English people kind,” 

“And yet the\ have done a lot of fighting in other people’s 
fields,” said Arm and. “Even now they are bombing Arabs 
in hlesopotamia because they refuse to pay their taxes. We 
are kind until we arc cruel. We are kind u.ntil our interests 
are touched, or racial hatred inter\^enes5 or fear makes us 
arm against each other, and fight again." Already we are 
preparing for the next w^ar.” 

Lucille gave a little cry. 

.“Don’t say that, Armand I It is too frightful.” 

. “Ifs true,” he said. “I see it comi.ng. Unless ,. . . 

He was silent for a few moments, sitting there on the 
terrace steps with Ms hands clasped. 

“It’s only the younger people who can stop the next 
war,” he said presently. “We must get hold .of the younger 
minds. I’m tipdng to do something in that way. I want 
to save another massacre of youth.” 

“Yes,” said Lucille. “Save my baby, Armand !” 
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^alover of France—with the co-operation of Lord D’Abernon, 
the English Ambassador in Berlin, had done something— 
but not much—to reassure French anxieties regarding the 


security of their frontiers. 

After a series of crises in which the French Chamber had 
revealed a lamentable weakness and a cowardly subservience 
to mob opinion, the financial situation of France had been 
steadied by heavier taxation and a balanced Budget. Now 
it was threatened again—the whole world was threatened - 
by astounding happenings in the United States. The 
American people had been indulging in an orgy of gambling. 
Their stocks and shares had rocketed up to fantastic heights. ■ 
People of all classes had speculated madly in Wall Street,^ 
believing in fairy gold, in the inexhaustible prosperity of 
their nation, in the easy game of get-rich-quick. Iheie had 
been a landslide in Wall Street, a panic sweeping like a forest 
fire across the States. In a single night millions of imaginary 
dollars had disappeared, and millions of small folk awoke to 
find themselves ruined. God^s own country was being 
smitten by hea\^ blows, and there were repercussions in 

every country of the world. ... 

These things entered into the conversation of social life 
in Avignon. Every day’s iiistory brought new anxieties,^ new; 
controversies, new sensations, into the headlines ot . the 
newspapers ; but not much nearer than that into the lives, 
of quiet folk who, after the war, had returned to their normal 

■ avocations. In the fields of Provence the peasants stooped 
over their crops or drove their mules up the steep paths.to 
' the hill-top tov/ns. The olive groves produced their fruit, 

■ season by season, whatever might be said by M. Leon .Blum; 
■■■ in'' Paris or by M. Edouard Herriot in Lyons. Artists, still 
■■tried new ways of getting beauty or truth on to a strip of 
canvas—not without horrible results.. Scholars, forgetting 

. a modern war, returned to their studies of ancient civilizations;.- 
And in the Lycee of Avignon, where Armand Gatiferes was 
professor of history, new classes of youth sat on the same 
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benches as their elder ^ brothers, polished the desks again 
with their elbows, and absorbed, or failed to absorb, a certain 
number of facts about the reigns of the Valois, the religious 
wars of the sixteenth century, the consolidation of France 
under Richelieu, the splendours of the Roi Soleil^ the coming 
of Revolution, the campaigns of Napoleon, the foundation 
of the First Empire, and so on, to Sedan, the Republic, and 
the day before yesterday. 

Armand Gatieres liked his work. In his own hours he 
steeped himself in all this history, trying to find his own 
philosophy to give some, coherence to this labyrinth. He 
taught his students with a certain irony which amused 
them. He was not very strong on hero-worship. He was 
cynical about the heroes. He showed his open disgust 
sometimes for the brutality, the intolerance, the swaggering 
bully, spirit of past ages, and reserved his enthusiasm for 
the men of ideas and art, the poets and scholars, and painters 
and builders, and those who had given some heritage of 
beauty to France. 

‘‘Our professor of history is an idealist,’’ was the report 
which went home to certain houses in Avignon. “He is 
also somewhat of a sceptic, and, for a soldier, strangely 
hostile to heroics. But he knows his subject all right, and 
makes it less boring than one might expect. He is rather 
charming, and has a sense of humour. There is something 
about his smile ...” 

They did not get down to the mystery behind his smile— 
those boys of sixteen or seventeen who sat on the benches 
below his desk. Flow could they know that when he looked 
along their lines he was thinking sometimes of the frightful 
slaughter of youth which he had seen at Souchez and Neuvilie 
St. Vaast in the first year of the war ? Some of those lads— 
his comrades—^who had been mown down like grass by 
machine-gun fire were not much older than these students 
now ; some of them not older, having volunteered before 
their time came. He liked to see these young faces in front 
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of him—the new generation of France, the heirs of all its 
tradition and vitality and gaiety of life. Some of them 
had no sense of discipline. While he talked to them they 
were drawing naked girls on their blotting-pads, or writing 
comic verses which they passed to each other under the 
desks, or caricaturing him outrageously—as he very well 
knew. That didn’t worry him at all. On the contrary, he 
congratulated one of these caricaturists—young Valerie—on 
a very good effort. 

“Cest fort, ga ! Tres original ! Mes felicitations F’ 

It was a particularly distorted portrait, but had seized 
the salient characteristics of Armand’s face, as he lecognized 
instantly. 

“Mia pardons P' said the boy, much embarrassed by 
this praise. 

‘‘Mais sous avez du talent,” said Armand sincerely. 

He retaliated on his class by comic portraits of the leading 
rebels, and they had a great success, being received with 
howls of laughter even by the victims—even by Gaston Bourdin 
whose ears stuck out at right angles. They were so successful 
that no student felt that he had reached honourable dis¬ 
tinction unless he had been caricatured by the professor of 
history. 

“Look here, my lads,” said Armand, after one of these 
hilarious episodes of art, “if you kick up such a row I shall 
get the sack from our distinguished Director of Studies. Then 
you will get a new professor of history who will make you 
learn the dates of all the kings, queens, and battles of France, 
which will be a very tedious affair for you.” 

This warning had the desired effect, though it had to be 
repeated for the benefit of new vintages of French youth. 
They entered into a silent conspiracy with this professor of 
history. They became as silent as death when the door 
opened and the Director entered suspiciously and stealthily. 
One and all appeared to be absorbed in study—so utterly 
absorbed that they were unaware of his entrance. 
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thought I heard a good deal of laughter/^ said M, 
Martin, the Director of the Lycee, who bore a remarkable 
resemblance to Monsieur Poincare. 

Armand Gatieres raised his eyebrows. 

‘The students are working very well/’ he answered. 
“I have no reason for complaint.” 

^^TrhbienF^ 

M. Martin disappeared. The students raised their 
heads from their books and grinned. Armand retained 
his gravity. 

He was free and easy with them. He treated them as 
reasonable beings. He allowed free criticism and discussion 
of his own remarks. They had heated arguments with 
him, and he answered their points with complete candour 
and intellectual respect. Sometimes the whole of liis class 
time would be taken up by a discussion like this, some of the 
boys shouting each other down or getting angry at some 
view expressed by one of their comrades. 

“That’s treason to France. YouTe a damned traitor. 
You have no patriotism !” 

So young Valerie accused young Bourdin one day. 

“My dear Valerie,” said Armand, “this is an intellectual 
conversation. We are trying to arrive at the truth of things. 
Why behave like M. Franklin Bouillon appealing to his 
electors and denouncing M. Leon Blum ? We all know that 
you are a subscriber to L"Action Fmngaise, But I assure you 
that the character of Richelieu may be discussed without 
political heat. Have a cigarette, men ?” 

It was against rules to smoke in class. Armand Gatieres 
waived such rules now and then with his eider students. They 
appreciated these concessions to liberty and comfort. Fie 
became so popular with them that it was the cause of friction 
with some of the other professors, who suffered from riotous 
and disorderly conduct in spite of their attempts at discipline.. 

The professor of mathematics, Claude Barbier, who was 
a martinet, was distinctly annoyed at Armand’s method. 

L 
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“The fact is, Gatiferes,” he said one day, “you pander to 

these fellows. They do just what they please with you. No 

discipline ! No order ! No respect for your position ! It s 

subversive 

Armand smiled carelessly. ^ 

“The results justify my system. Two of my last year s 
students are doing brilliantly at Aix. I had a letter from 
Tulien, and he congratulates me on sending up young men 
who have the most original ideas on histo^ and are tre¬ 
mendously keen. He thinks they will go far.” , . , . 

Barbier, a middle-aged man with a scar down his leit 

cheek, sneered at this defence. j , , 

“You cultivate two or three intelligent boys and let the 
rest do what they like. I don’t call that a system. I call 
it Bolshevism.” 

Armand Gatiferes retained his good humour. 

“My dear Barbier, you can call it what you like. Je 
m’enfiche. As a matter of fact I don’t pretend to have a system. 
All I try to do is to interest my class in the subjects I am 
supposed to teach. It’s not easy, as you well know. The 
young human animal is restless, especially on fine days. 
He resents having to poke his nose over a book. He wants 
to stretch his young limbs. I hate having to be the torturer 

of youth.” T j 

Claude Barbier disliked that kind of talk. It seemed to 
him weakly sentimental. He hated the young human 
■animal. He detested its restlessness, its stupidity, its insolence, 
and its cruelty. It was he who was being tortured by their 
.disorder and' disobedience. There were times when he 
dared at his class with murderous hatred. But he had the 
misfortune to teach mathematics. 

He made that point to Gatiferes. 

“I happen to teach mathematics. It’s easier for you. 
You can keep them quiet by bawdy stories about the Court 

of Louis XV.” . ^ 

“There’s something in that,” admitted Armand, with 
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Ms usual sense of humour. *^They like a little scandal now 
and then,’’ 

He made tMs concession to Barbier^ an ugly-tempered and 
intolerant man, who, for some unknown reason, had taken 
a dislike to him. He suspected that it was Barbier who 
reported certain disorderly episodes in the history class to 
the Director. One of Barbier’s nephews happened to be in 
the senior class. This lad must have told his uncle about 
an incident between Valerie and Bourdin. 

They had had an argument about the French Revolution. 
Bourdin had expressed great admiration for Marat. Young 
Valerie remembered that one of his ancestors had been 
guillotined in Paris, and this praise of Marat annoyed him 
extremely. 

He was worse than Lenin, he told Bourdin hotly. 

Young Bourdin said that Marat was the forerunner of 
Lenin, and the apostle of Liberty. 

‘‘^He was a dirty murderer,” said Valerie. ‘‘What you 
call Liberty is the tyranny of the beast mind, the envy of 
superior intelligence, hatred of culture, and class jealousy 
seeking revenge.” 

Bourdin used an objectionable word of contempt, and 
young Valerie slapped him across the mouth with the back 
of his hand. They started fighting, until Armand pulled 
them apart, and dressed them down with such sarcasm that 
they both looked.shamefaced. 

“How can we ever hope to get civilized,” asked Armand, 
“if two historical scholars go for each other like anthropoid 
apes? Valeric, my child, you weren’t well brought up, in 
spite of your distinguished ancestry. One doesn’t argue 
with one’s fists. Plato didn’t walk,about with a wMp or a 
bludgeon. He had a genial way with Mm. He was patient 
even with folly. As for you, Bourdin, I must say you looked 
extremely like the caricature 1 did of you the other day as a 
■Neolithic cave-man. You’re a disgrace to tMs class. You’ve 
dragged it down to the level of a bistro 
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“I suppose we shall get reported for this,’ said young 
Valerie dejectedly. “If I get expelled it will be very annoying 

to my father.” i ' 

“Renorted ?” asked Armand. “Expelled ? My dear 
lad, I am not going to report you. This regrettable incident, 
is due to the hot weather and our famous mistral, bhake 

hands with Bourdin and forget it.” ^ , 

They shook hands, but young Barbier earned the story 
to his upxle, who passed it on to M. Martin.^ . , ^ 

M. Martin desired a private conversation with Captain 
Gatieres. He referred to the fight in class. 

“I must warn you, Gatieres,” he said, “that you^ are 
not a s-ood disciplinarian. As the Director of this Lycee, I 
am responsible for its name and reputation. I regret that 

you did not report those boys.’* 

ArmEiid shrugged his shoulders und laughed. 

‘*No harm done, sir ! The spirit of youth ratliei hot. 
It was Gil a point of history. It shows a^keen interest in their 
studies. Gaston Bourdin is reading the life of Marat. ^ Young 
Valerie is making an intensive study of the French Revolution. ^ 
The Director of the Lycee looked exactly like M. Poincare 
when addressing his political opponents. 

‘^'No doubt you were a good officer in the war,” he said 
stiffly, one handles a class rather differently from. a. 

■ .battalion.” 

■ ‘Tt’s the same human nature,” argued Armand, ‘‘An 
officer can only handle a battalion with sympathy and a. 
sense of huinour. Boys respond to the same spirit. They 
object to being treated like robots. I uphold their objection. 
As a matter of fact, my dear M. Martin, these^boys of ours 
are splendid. I am filled with admiration for then intelligence 
and character. France ought to be proud of them.” 

M. Martin permitted himself a faint sm..ile. 

'They are perhaps no worse than their predecessors,” he 
admitted grudgingly. "But all boys of a certain age arc 
■ primitive barbarians. One has to tame them in order , to. 
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civilize them. One must have discipline, my dear 

Gatieres/’ 

''Agreed P' said Armand, without enthusiasm. ''But die 
best discipline comes from, loyalty and understanding.” 

He had the loyalty of his class. 


XXV 

This eX“Captain of Chasseurs was a hard worker^ and did 
not find his day C|uite long enough for all he wanted to do. 
Apart from vacations, his work at the Lycee did not leave 
him much leisure. The hours were long, and in the evenings, 
as a rule, he had papers to correct, or a certain amount of 
hard reading on various epochs of French history, into w^hich 
he dived for more than superficial knowledge just good enough 
to hold a class. Then he made a rale, to which lie kept as 
a point of honour, to devote at least an hour after dinner 
to his mother’s company. During term time she saw very 
little of him in the day, and it was only fair to her to be 
sociable for that one hour when Madeleine the maid- 
servant—-brought in the coffee and they could talk in 
tranquillity. 

It was a very precious hour to both of them, but it meant 
working late into the night sometimes on certain business 
which he regarded as the most interesting and important 
purpose of his life—the main excuse, he thought, for being 
alive when so many of his former comrades were .dead. It 
was dedicated in spirit to them. It was work which he 
hoped would help a little to save the new generation of youth 
from the agony which these older men had suffered,., and;, 
from the massacre which had destroyed the world’s best 
manhood, best intelligence, noblest spirit, leaving civilization 
itself .in danger of collapse., 

■ ■ He had joined certain associations which were pledged, 
to the same purpose, though different in method and approach 
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to the problems of peace. He had become a member of 
the Ligue des Combattants de la Paix, and was in correspondence 
with the Ligue Internationale des Jeunes Gontre la Guerre^ pacifist 
societies which attacked militarism, supported the League 
of Nations, and endeavoured to establish friendly relations 
and discussions with the youth of Germany. 

Often, late at night, when his mother had gone to bed, 
Armand kt up in his study at the top of the old house in the 
rue du Chateau busy with papers on this subject, drawing 
up agendas for meetings, translating communications from 
German correspondents, and writing articles for French and 
German publications. He was, for example, a regular con¬ 
tributor to Der Friede, published by Gustav Hoffmann of 
■Diisseldorf, that German Jew who iiad taken him prisoner 
in time of war. He was in constant communication with 
this man, whom he regarded as one of the most intelligent 
and devoted leaders of the German peace movement, and 
who wrote long and interesting letters keeping him in touch 
with the situation in Germany with complete candour. In 
return, Armand Gati^res kept him posted about French 
anxietL and difficulties in regard to disarmament and 


international affairs. 

He had another correspondent in Germany who was 
an active worker for peace, and the Berlin representative of 
the Ligue Internationale des Jeunes Gontre la Guerre, ^ It was 
Otto von Menzel, broken-hearted because of his sister’s death, 
'but friendly and affectionate to the man whom, as he knew, 
she had loved. His letters were touching in their spuimal 
revelation, alternating between dark moods of, pessimism, 
extremely bitter, poignant in despair for German youth, 
cynical of the old leaders, hopeless of economic recovery— 
and an idealism which sometimes was too visionary and too 
sentimental for practical purposes. He was now in a news- 
'paper office— Fie 1/Voche —as one of the sub-editors, and 
though he was drawing only a small salary sufficient to keep 
body and soul together, he marvelled at his own good fortune 
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in getting such a job at a time when so many of his friends 
were out of work, and without the slightest prospect ■ of 
getting work, after obtaining their university degrees. 

He was an ardent pacifist and extremely anxious to 
promote a friendly intercourse between French and German 
youth across the frontiers of hatred and intolerance. But 
he did not hide the unpopularity of such views among his 
contemporaries, and especially among those of his own 
social class. 

The Occupation of the Ruhr, he wrote in one of his letters, 
is a memory which still rankles deep in the German mind. Rightly 
or wrongly —/ am not sure—most people blame the inflation period^ 
which thrust us into ruin and agony, upon that action of the French 
Government under Poincare. I try to put all that on one side as 
ancient history. I have written an article for Der Friede which is 
an appeal to the younger mind in Germany to look forward instead of 
backward, and to work for friendship between a generation of French 
and German youth untrammelled by old feuds which lead nowhere 
except to renewed conflict. 

I am all with your M. Briandfor the United States of Europe — 
a federation of European peoples for the safeguarding of their common 
culture and the necessities of economic life, now getting choked by 
this passion for little nationalities, each with tariffs and customs and 
trade restrictions. We have six million unemployed in Germany. 
Gott in Flimmei 1 how are we going to get them to work again, as 
long as these restrictions last, and while every other nation tries to 
keep out German goods? But, mon cher capitaine, I do not 
disguise from you that the German people are swinging away from 
liberalism and the international outlook to a more intense nationalism 
of their own. It is due, if I may say so, and as you freely admit, 
to the refusal of France to treat Germany on any terms of equality. 

This sense of being the only disarmed nation in a world of armed 
Powers is intensifying the irferiority complex of the German people. 
It is making them pathological in their psychology. Tou have no 
idea of the madness in many German minds. Sometimes I am 
positively frightened by the conversations I hear around me. There 








is a particular madman of whom I have written to you previously. It 
is Adolf Hitler, the leader of the so-called National Socialists we 
call them the Nazis—and an ape of Mussolini. I send you hts 
paper, the Volkischer Beobachter. Tou will see that it is 
written in an insane asylum. He wants to destroy the Jews, whom 
he hates even worse than M. Poincari! He has no love for the 
German Catholics—that is to say, the eiitire population of the Rhineland 
and Bavaria! He wants to capture the Banks and control Big 
Business—there I agree with him—but he also wants to establish a 
dictatorship of Fascist youth, inspired by the spirit of the bully, the 
code of the cut-lhroat, and the megalomania of perverted minds. He 
is out to smash the Treaty of Versailles by a nation in arms—that 
means another war—and he talks a lot of dark and mystical nonsense 
about Aryanism’^ and a German Empire of the West, and the old 
pagan gods of the Fatherland, all of which is enough to make one 
sick, hut, on the contrary, appeals to many minds^ as divim in its 

truth and beauty ! I must send you his book, called . 

You won't be able to read it all. It's a mass oj incoherent stuff. Bui 

you would do well to glance at it. _ _ 

Nevertheless, I don't want to exaggerate the importance of ikis^ 
fellow. He is only a Schauspieler. There are still reserves oj 
'^common sense in this unhappy country of mine, and I have hope that 
the men of my age will adopt a new and nobler philosophy, as buuaeri 
of a new world. Do you remember our talks about that at Mainz ? 
My dearest Ina was there. I miss her most terribly, and still hold a 
grudge against God for letting her die. ... 

That last article of yours was ausgezeichnet. I read it wtih 
great pleasure and admiration. I follow your lead humbly and 
loyally. Also I am corresponding with your friend Gustav Hoffmann, 
and subscribe to his paper Der Friede. It is excellent. 

In that top room of the old house in the rue du Chateau 
our friend Gatieres had a private life which he did not share 
with his mother or many friends in Avignon. In those 
midnight hours—sometimes he did not go to bed until two in 
the morning—-his mind went hack often to the years of war 
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¥/hich "Was now avoided in conversation. While the clock 
chimed in Avignonj or the arrival of another day was struck 
by the deep notes of Notre Dame des Dorns, his spirit went 
back to the trenches, to dug-outs and billets, to field dressing- 
stations, to No Man’s Land into which he had crawled on 
night raids with comrades wiio were now mostly dead. The 
whole drama of the war, the sound of enormous gunfire, the 
sharp refale of the soixante-qidnzes, the chatter of machine- 
guns, the crack of a sniper’s bullet, came into this book-lined 
room when his imagination was jerked back to his years as 
an officer of the Chasseurs. The very stench of war was in 
his nostrils again. 

Sharply etched on his mind’s eye were impressions which 
he had hardly noticed at the time, but which now became 
extraordinarily vivid, as though he saw them with a new 
and intense interest, framed by liis w4ndow-curtains in the 
^dark sky above the roofs of Avignon at night—impressions of 
scenes in Fort Douaumont and Vaux, during the battle of 
Verdun, and in the chateau of Vermeiles, that time he had 
snatched the Venus from its pedestal to use as a weapon, and 
in Notre. Dame de Lorette before the English had taken over 
the line below Vimy. 

. Little details came back to his remembrance, trivial 
episodes, momentary glimpses of unimportant things. There 
was a nightingale in, Notre Dame de Lorette. It kept on 
singing above the gunfire, tie had even seen it for a second: 
on a bough lit up by lurid flashes. It continued to sing a 
love-song.to its mate, careless of human warfare. It must' 
have given him a thrill at the time, though he had only just 
remembered it again. 

He remembered the faces of dead boys, some of them 
extraordinarily tranquil, as though they had gone to sleep 
and .w^ere having a pleasant .dream ; others mangled and 
smashed. He remembered the face of a young German, 
.soldier lying .across the step of*a ruined chapel somewhere 
10 the neighbourhood of Noyons. .Armand had stepped. 
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over his body, shouting to Sergeant Michel to keep his men 
together. It was strange that he should remember that 
boy’s face now, years afterwards. It was the face of a peasant 
boy surprised by death—enormously surprised. 

And he could remember going down into a cellar some¬ 
where—the name of the village had clean gone—and finding 
a young mother lying there with her babe, both dead from 
poison gas. Some rats were gnawing at them. One of the 
rats had lost its tail. Yes, he remembered that. Perhaps 
its tail had been cut off by a shell splinter or a machine-gun 
bullet. . . . 

It was when he was tired sometimes that these pictures 
thronged before his eyes, giving him such an illusion of 
actuality that he was startled when he came back to his 
work in hand, and found himself in this room at Avignon in 
civilian clothes, in time of peace. 

Pie was working for peace. Ina von Menzel had asked 
him to work for peace, between her people and his. He 
was busy after midnight translating German correspondence 
for the Ligue Internationale des Jeunes Contre la Guerre, It 
might help a little. It might lead to comradeship between 
younger minds. The older minds were hopeless, mostly. 
Here in Avignon there was no sympathy for those peace 
societies of which he was a member. Those elderly officers 
' and professors who came to his mother’s salon on Sunday 
afternoons were contemptuous of the Society of Nations and 
'.any attempt to substitute international law for French 
supremacy in arms. 

They jeered at Briand for his dream of a United States of 
' Europe. They accused Herriot of corruption and cowardice 

■ for proposing a pact of mutual assistance and making con- 
■cessions to Germany. They hated the English for refusing 

■ to-maintain a military alliance with France. They despised 
the ' Americans for handing out moral precepts to Europe 
and refusing to accept any responsibility for French security. 

^ T^^ere convinced in their souls that war was an 
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unavoidable necessity of human nature, and that for France 
there could be no enduring peace with a nation of barbarians 
across the Rhine. They would only have peace, they thought, 
as long as they could maintain it by superiority in arms. 

Armand had argued with them now and then, until he 
realized that argument was useless with these traditional 
minds. He had had a sharp argument with Colonel Francois, 
a typical old cavalry officer. 

‘Trance,®’ said Armand, “cannot afford to be drained of 
blood again. If there is another war with Germany, a nation 
of sixty millions compared with ours of forty, we shall be 
destroyed as a race. We shall have to import Poles and 
Italians and Czechs to till our deserted fields. Then where 
is France ? No, no, mon colonel^ let us avoid that next 
‘inevitable’ war,J; by international compacts and stronger 
support to the Society of Nations, and gradual disarmament 
all round. That is the best insurance policy for France, 
when it is upheld by common action by all nations against a 
violator of peace.” 

Colonel Francois was exceedingly annoyed. 

“You are then a defeatist ? General disarmament ? 
You suggest that we should disarm down to the level of 
Germany and bare our throats to her butchers’ knives ?” 

“We cannot keep Germany disarmed for ever, mon 
colonel^"' said Armand quietly. “A powerful nation like 
that cannot be held down in a state of inferiority to all her 
neighbours. I believe in equality of status, guaranteed by a 
general code of law supported by all nations.” 

“An illusion !” said Colonel Frangois harshly. “A 
policy of cowardice. I am astounded at hearing such views 
from you, Gatieres.” 

Armand endeavoured to explain his viev/s. He only 
succeeded in making Colonel Frangois, more angry. ..He 
left the house abruptly and no longer called on Sunday 
afternoons, to the distress of Madame Gatiferes, who had an 
affection for him as an old friend. 
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Armand saw that his views on peace were painful to Ms 
mother. He avoided discussing them in her presence. She 
had lost her youngest son in the war—young Bertrand, whom 
she had petted—but her grief was assuaged by the pride that 
he had died for the victory of France. 

The other mothers of dead boys in Avignon were equally 
comforted by this traditional pride in the valour of their 
sons, this traditional faith in the duty of all good Frenchmen 
to. die for France. They lit their candles below the statue of 
Jeanne d’Arc, who had been the guardian angel of France 
before the throne of God. If another war happened they 
would pray again for the victory of France, and their prayers 
would be heard again, ^ for France was always on the side of 
justice, and the defender of civilization. 

No, it was no use arguing with his mother or her friends. 
Armand Gatieres decided not to argaie. If the conversation 
happened to touch upon international affairs, the latest 
default of Germany, the futility of the Society of Nations, 
the weakness, or worse, of M. Herriot and his radical socialists, 
Armand permitted himself only a slight irony of speech, or 
, answered with a good-humoured smile. This peace work 
of his was his own secret task for midnight hours, and was 
■'addressed to the younger minds, less traditional, looking 
■• forward to some New Order in Europe. 


XXVI 

, '' Some of the elder students at the Lycee established a private 
friendship outside the class-rooms with their professor of 
history, before they passed on to .the University of Abc-en- 
Provence or went into their fathers' businesses and professions, 
or were called up for their military service. On half-holidays 
several of them made a habit of spending an hour or two 
in his room at the top of the house in the rue du Chateau, 
.where they were glad to smoke his Gauloises bkties and to talk 
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loudly and largely of life; in all its aspects. He had a way 
with him which made them feel at ease. He had a sense 
of irony which they appreciated. Unlike most pedagogues, 
he seemed more pleased to listen to them—their crude 
ideas, their youthful exaggerations, their intellectual conflicts— 
than to express his own opinions or to lay down the law by 
reason of liis age and superior knowledge. He talked to them 
on the level, so that they forgot his age and authority. He 
did not demand any cringing subservience, like M. Martin, 
their Director, who always spoke to them as though they 
were ignorant little beasts, not yet civilized or tamed, or like 
their master of mathematics, that repulsive fellow Barbier, 
who was always a bully with a grudge against them. This 
Captain Gati^res, with his D’Artagnaii face and slight limp, 
had a charming and courteous manner which was utterly 
without affectation, and it was almost impossible for any 
of them to take advantage of him by any deliberate lack of 
respect, 

Armand himself delighted in their company. They 
were extraordinarily like the young soldiers who had been 
his comrades in the w^ar, their eider brothers mostly. They 
had the same gaiety, the same joie de vivre, the same insolence 
towards life, and yet he saw" some difference between them 
and that elder crowd which had so largely died. They were, ' 
he thought, more sceptical, more inclined to question authority 
and' even to deny it. They took nothing, or very little, on 
faith. They had no innate allegiance to tradition or the 
laws of their eiders. They were contemptuous of politicians 
and parties, and were for the most part extraordinarily 
cynical in their belief that any politician could be anything 
but.corrupt and rotten with insincerity. 

'.Sometimes there were heated arguments between'them 
in . which he took no part, or only held the balance wdien 
,'they became too extreme on either side. They fell naturally, 
into. two..groups, two types, of a kind which symbolized the 
conflict of the larger world. There were those who believed 
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in the necessity of force—the power of the sword—and in 
the need of an intellectual aristocracy imposing its decisions 
upon the mass mind. They were inclined to be anti- 
Republican. Some of them were in favour of reviving the 
French monarchy. Others hankered after some form of 
French Fascism on the model of Italy. They were intolerant 
of machine-made progress on American lines. Sharply 
divided from them were the other types of mind, who believed 
in the democratic ideal, in some modern equivalent of 
Rousseau’s Social Contract, in the progress of the masses 
towards a higher type of civilization, based upon equal 
rights and opportunities, with a control, of the means of 
production and the distribution of wealth. They saw 
something in Communism adapted to French genius. They 
had vague and visionary ideas of a kind oi new world in 
which the machine would do all the dirty work, leaving 
humanity to enjoy a spacious leisure. 

Armand was amused and interested by these youthful 
debates in his room upstairs, which became foggy with 
cigarette-smoke, and noisy with the clamour of young voices. 
The subjects of discussion were not always so serious. They 
talked about the American tourists who invaded Avignon— 

: hordes of elderly women who bought innumerable picture 
postcards ; battalions of young girls who made free use of 
■ their lipsticks ; coach-parties who were shouted at by men 
with megaphones outside the Palais des Papes. The general 
: opinion of the Lycee students was that the Americans were a 
disgusting race. They also agreed that the English were 
equally revolting when seen in the mass. The abomination 
. of these foreigners was only surpassed, they thought, by 
. . the Germans who had arrived in the South of France lately, 
and had the insolence—/^ culot —to talk German in the 
hearing of French ears. 

‘Tt is then apparent,” said Armand, on one ;of these 
social afternoons, "‘that France possesses the only people who 
ought to be allowed to live in this rather beautiful world ?” 
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"'Undoubtedly,” answered Louis Marchand, accepting 
this challenge with only an imperceptible smile. "We are 
the only civilized race.” 

"Then,”' said Armand, "we are in a somewhat perilous 
position, as a nation of forty millions in a world of God knows 
how many hundred millions ! I forget the exact figures. 
What do you propose to do about it if the outer barbarians 
break in?” 

"That is the tragedy of France,” said Louis Marchand. 
"It is probable that we shall be submerged by the enemies 
of civilization. They have already broken down our defences 
by American film-pictures and mass-produced goods. Avignon 
is a suburb of New York. Paris is the backyard of Chicago 
Our souls are already mortgaged to American bankers. 
We are chained to the chariot-wheels of international 
finance.” 

Armand shot a quick glance at this lad. He seemed to 
be talking seriously. He had probably heard something of 
the sort from his uncle, who was in the Credit Lyonnais. 

"The chains may break,” he suggested. "In any case, 
mon vieux, we must accept the fact that time and distance are 
being annihilated. We cannot build a Chinese Wall round 
France.” 

"Why not?” asked Louis Marchand. "It’s not a bad 
idea.” 

"Aeroplanes would fly over it. Wireless messages would 
come through it. Even the French mind would be penetrated 
by ideas from the outer world.” 

"Surely there are no ideas in the outer v/orld ?” asked 
Louis Marchand with mock simplicity. "Surely there are 
only stupidities.” 

"Then God must be a Frenchman !” exclaimed Armand, 
as though this were a new revelation which had just burst 
upon him. 

A shout of laughter from the other students—six of them— 
put an end to that line of argument. They descended to the 
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salon, where Madame Gatieres had provided some cakes 
for them with coffee. They were shy in her presence, but 
behaved very politely. 

“They are nice boys,” she said when they had gone. 
“One of them reminded me of our dear Bertrand. He had 
the same kind of smile, and held his cup in tne same way, as 
though it might drop at any moment. 

“I’m devoted to them,” said Armand. 

He only laughed when his mother accused him of a slight 
lack of dignity at times. 

“You talk to them as though they knew as much as you 
do,” she said : “as though their ideas were really worth 
hearing.” 

“I like to get their point of view,” he answered. Tn 
that way I am able to influence them a little, nesides, they 
say some good things now and then.” 


XXVII 

It was in this way that he became specially friendly with a 
boy named Alphonse Chartier, one of his most brilliant 
students. He was about seventeen when he first came into 
Armand’s senior class, and showed a very keen interest in 
history from the philosophical point of view. He had an 
excellent poise and judgment for a boy of his age, and Armand 
was struck by his physical appearance and personality. He 
had a delicate clear-cut face which was almost feminine, but 
it was the delicacy of a cameo and not soft or flabby. There 
was something rather noble about him, very spiritual and 
fine. Although shy at first, he had a certain dignity and 
was essentially an aristocratic type. His father was a French 
cavalry officer stationed at Avignon, although originally of 
Tours, as Armand discovered in private conversation. 

For the first few terms after his arrival in the senior class 
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Armand did not come much in contact with him, but was 
impressed by the boy’s papers and by an occasional remark 
showing a keen appreciation of underlying tendencies of 
die period they were studying, which happened to be the 
time of the classical renaissance. Then one day he came 
to Arrnand’s house with some of the other students for one of 
those informal conversations, and happened to notice some 
of Armand’s sketches. 

“Are those yours, sir ?” he asked shyly. 

Armand admitted that they were his—the daubs of an 
amateur, he called them. 

The boy laughed at this description. 

“I think they’re marvellous. That litde view of St. Paul 
de Vence—it’s exquisite ! I had a shot at it myself one day— 
with disastrous results !” 

. You also are keen on sketching 

“Impassioned. It is very amusing.” 

“We ought to go out together one day,” suggested Armand, 
^if It wouldn t bore you too much. One needs a companion 
lor one’s expeditions. Perhaps Louis Marchand would 
join us ?” 

“That would be perfect,” said Alphonse Chartier. 

It was the beginning of a very pleasant comradeship which 
had a great influence upon Armand’s future life. He was 
glad to have the friendship and devotion of this lad who 
seemed to him admirably representative of the youth which 
had been saved for France, highly intelligent, a beau gargon, 
Keen and sensitive, with charming manners. He was touched 
that such a boy should care to walk with him—a battered 
veteran of war with a limp—and should seem keen to give up 
younger soaety to go sketching with him on half-holidays and 
m vacation time. 

They went for expeditions together, with Louis Marchand 
or some other student, studying Roman remains and other 
antiquities, sketching scenes in the neighbourhood of Avignon 
—there was no lack of subjects !—and resting for an hour 
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or two after their labour in. some pleasant cafe with a good 
view, where they talked about life, civilization, the ideal 
government, beauty, and art, and literature. 

Alphonse Ghartier and Louis Marchand w-ere inseparable, 
in class and out, although of strongly different types, and 
their friendship with this professor of history brought them 
closer together. Alphonse Ghartier was poetical, romantic, 
and religious. Louis Marchand was matter-of-fact, with 
the scientific mind, and sceptical. They quarrelled and 
-argued interminably but without malice, and always with 
gaiety and good humour. Lven as amateur artists their 
difference of character was strongly marked. Alphonse 
gave a touch of spirituality to anything he drew or painted. 
He had a sense of atmosphere which pervaded his work. 
Louis was hard, direct, and photographic, liking strong 
effects and brilliant colour. 

Listening to these two lads, Armand Gatieres, ex-captain 
of Chasseurs, felt alarmingly old sometimes, as he smoked his 
cigarettes in a wayside cafe, with a bottle of wine on the 
table and some sandwiches which they had brought with 
them to save expense. 

They knew so little of life ! They hoped so much from 
it ! They were so flamingly intolerant of inevitable com¬ 
promises ! They were so keen, enthusiastic, and confident 
of future happiness ! There were times when Armand felt a 
cynical, disillusioned man in their presence. 

He was aware that these boys had a hero-worship for him 
of which he felt unworthy. Alphonse Ghartier listened to 
anything he might say as though it contained enormous 
wisdom. It was absurdly obvious that this boy regarded 
him as the quintessence of chivalry and nobility. He was 
abashed sometimes by the worshipful look in his eyes. Louis, 
who was a plain-spoken fellow, did not conceal the admiration, 
which Alphonse Ghartier hid as a secret not to be expressed 
in words. 

“You know, mon capitaine,” said Louis, one afternoon 
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after they had done some sketching, ^Ve regard yon as our 
spiritual guide and intellectual leader.’’ 

‘‘Nonsense !” said Armand hastily. “I am a pettifogging 
schoolmaster. I have to mug up my books in order to keep 
level with you fellows.” 

Louis regarded that as a joke, and laughed heartily, but 
he explained that he was not talking of historical knowledge. 

, “It’s because you have a personality unlike that of other 
professors. You allow us to talk the most outrageous nonsense 
without revealing impatience. It’s because we can trust you 
as a friend who won’t give us away. It’s because we believe 
in your courage and idealism, and sense of honour, so unlike 
the sneaking characteristics of the usual pedagogue.” 

“My dear Louis, you embarrass me i” said Armand 
sincerely. 

Alphonse Chartier blushed at these sentiments, blurted 
out so crudely by his comrade. 

“Louis wears his heart on his sleeve,” he said. “But we 
are grateful to you, sir, for taking an interest in us like this. 
It seems amazing that you should waste your time on us.” 

“My dear Chartier,” said Armand, “I enjoy your company. 
It is I who have to be grateful for the friendship of the 
younger crowd, who must regard me as a battered veteran. 
But we must not exchange compliments like this ! It’s quite 
unnecessary, I assure you.” 

“Tell us something about your experiences in the war,” 
said Alphonse Chartier, noticing his embarrassment. “We 
know very little about what happened. I was very young 
when it finished.” 

. “All I can remember about it was the death of my father,” 
said Louis. “I was eating some bread and sugar in my 
nursery, and my mother was doing her needlework by the. 
window. I remember quite well that I took some morC' 
sugar when she wasn’t looking. Then the door opened and 
, my.grandfather came in. He looked very white and ill, and 
he was crying. I stared at him. with my mouth open, because; 
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until then I didn^’t know that a grandfather couid'cry. He 
went over to my mother, who dropped her needlework and 
stood up with a look of fear. ^What is it, Grandfather she 
asked. He took her hands and kissed them, and then she 
seemed to know that something bad had happened. She 
gave a cry which frightened me, and fell forw^ard into Grand¬ 
father's arms. Afterguards I knew/ my father had been 
killed at Verdun. But I didn’t mind very much, I must say.- 
Iliad almost forgotten him because he had been away so long.” 

. "'Tell us the story about the marble Venus,” said Alphonse 
Ghartier. ''Some of the fellows were talking about it the 
other day. They said it was one of your bravest exploits.” 

"It w^as one of those days when I was most afraid,” said 
Armand, in his usual way when questioned about his w^ar 
adventures. 

Now and again he yielded to their request for some 
light on the war, more than they could find in back numbers 
of LTllusiration and in the casual remarks of elderly men who 
no longer talked about it much. 

"Gan you bear to hear a few horrors ?” he asked. 

, "You could bear to suffer them,” said Alphonse Ghartier. 

. He spared them the worst horrors. He could not bring 
himself to mention them. But he thought it well now axid^ : 
then to let these boys know what war is, stripped of all false 
glamour and romantic heroism. He described his first' 
experiences at Souchez and Neuville St. Vaast, when advanc¬ 
ing Weives of French youth were mown down by machine-, 
guns, and annihilated by high explosives. He told them 
.about a night raid on the enemy trenches, when his company 
was suddenly revealed by Very lights, and when only he and 
Sergeant Michel remained alive. He allowed himself to go 
rather far in gruesome details of what happened at Verdun in 
a, fort which was the target of German guns for seven days 
andv.nights. 

"Gan men suffer all that and still remain sane ?” asked 
Houis, . '. 
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®‘Soin,e of them don’t remain sane/’ answered Armaiid, 
*‘Some of them go raving mad. There was a lad from 
Avignon ...” 

He told them about that lad from Avignon who went 
raving mad. It was not a pleasant story. He was sorr\'' 
afterw'^ards that he had told it. Alphonse Chattier had gone 
as pale as death. He looked as though he were going to 
faint. Armand noticed that he poured himself out a glass 
of wine and raised it to his lips with an unsteady hand. It 
was on a golden afternoon when they were sitting in a cafe 
garden, looking across to the broken bridge of Avignon from 
the other side of the river. 

*T’m sorry/’ said Armand. ^T didn’t mean to talk 
like that. I’ve been wallowing in filth and horror. It 
surged up from my subconscious mind where it ought to 
lie buried. A thousand pardons, my dear Chartier.” 

Char tier put down his glass and smiled faintly. 

®^Not at ail, sir I We ought to know these things. They 
are not mentioned in official speeches at the foot of war 
memorials.” 

""By ridiculous old men who stayed behind the lines,” 
said Louis, “and talk about the glorious duty of dying for, 
la patrie !” 

.Alphonse was silent for a few moments, and then,asked a. 
grave question. 

. “Are we going to allow those things to happen again ?” , 

“We must try to prevent them,” said Armand. 

Louis shrugged his shoulders. 

“In my opinion they are inevitable. There were 
tiiousand wars in Europe before the last. Doubtless there 
will be six „thousand more, until the hu,man race has, exter-": 
minated itself and ended this almighty joke called life.” 

' Armand smiled at him. 

. -“You ,do not believe, then, in the progress of human,' 
intelligence?” 

“I see no signs of it, mon capiiaine. It is true that we three 
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are intelligent. But we are rare specimens of our species i 
III ’ the mass mankind revolts against intelligence. It is ' 
incurably foolish. Man is a stupid animal.’’ 

“And yet,” said Armand, “there is a certain amount of 
law and order in civilized nations. We are not allowed to 
take the law into our own hands. Society protects itself 
against the law-breaker. The individual supports the 
law for his self-preservation. Isn’t it possible to establish 
such a code between nations ?” 

“In my opinion impossible,” said Louis in his blunt way, 
^^There is race rivalry. There is national pride. There 
are inherited hatreds, as between ourselves and Germany.” 

“They are not laws of Nature,” said Armand. “They 
are rather recent, historically. There was no intense 
nationalism before the Reformation. There was a certain 
European unity and culture to which all peoples had a 
moral allegiance. The Catholic faith took over the heritage 
of the Roman Empire. It did actually establish spiritual 
unity over all Christendom, in spite of revolts and conflicts 
which were in the nature of civil war. Germany was not a 
nation until 1870, but a collection of independent kingdoms. 
Italy was not a nation until Garibaldi came, with his red- 
shirts. France, even, was not a nation as we now think of 
it until Richelieu’s time. In the Middle Ages scholars travelled 
from one part of Europe to another without a sense of crossing 
frontiers and being strangers in an alien land. The Latin 
.tongue, their scholarship, and their Christian philosophy 
made them welcome at all universities and wherever know¬ 
ledge was revered. Don’t you agree ? This intense national 
egotism and jealousy is of recent growth. By an effort of 
intelligence we could break it down and re-establish unity 
for the defence.of European civilization and its heritage of 
ideas and beauty. Surely?” 

“An illusion !” said Louis. “It couldn’t happen without a 
miracle.” 

“I believe in miracles,” answered Armand, with a smile. 
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^‘They, are happening every day. ,The wireless^ aeroplanes^ ; 
scientific marvels altering human society and its relationships* 
In any case, my dear Louis, I am convinced that if we do not 
re-establish some kind of European unity our culture and 
our traditions will be utterly destroyed. Another war—and 
they are gone ! It will be the final collapse of Western 
civilization.” 

Louis was doubtful about that, Europe had recovered 
from many wars, including the Napoleonic campaigns. 

Armand shook his head. 

The scale had been altered. Waterloo was a small affair 
compared with a modern battle. And another element had 
been introduced. War was no longer a test of human 
courage. It was no longer a struggle between human, 
beings. It was the letting loose of devilish and inhuman 
powers under which men crouched and died. Science had 
elaborated a mechanism of slaughter more destructive than 
the thunderbolts of Jove. In the next war, cities would be 
obliterated by bombs. Masses of human beings would be put 
to death by poison gas. It would be the suicide of civilization. 

“An unpleasant prospect for young lives like mine.,” . 
agreed Louis, with an attempt at humour. “And I want to 
do so much. I want to fall in love with a pretty girl. I 
want lots of pretty girls to fail in love with me. I want to 
paint some fairly good pictures. I want to make a success. 
in the law. I want to penetrate more deeply into the mystery 
; of life. I should hate to be blotted out in an untimely way 
by high explosives or poison gas. Still, I don’t see there’s. 
anything I can do about it.” 

“Why not ?” asked Armand dryly. “It’s up to you.” ■ 

... Louis raised his eyebrows. 

“You suggest, sir, that I might prevent that catastrophe ? 
Me—Louis Marchand, student of letters in the Lycee, of 
Avignon ?” 

■ “Certainly,” said Armand, “You and Alphonse Ghartier 
and others of your age. , It is for your generation Jo , get busy 
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and break down this sense of inevitability of another European 
war. It is your responsibility. If you like you can be the 
leaders of a new mentality in France and in the worlds which 
will regard war as a stupid way of argument and ridiculously 
old-fashioned.’’ 

''You put too much upon my young shoulders/’ said 
Louis, making a grimace. “I do not feel inspired with 
the spirit of leadership. How do you feel, my dear Alphonse ? 
Are you ready to tilt at windmills like the immortal Don 
Quixote ?” 

Alphonse Ghartier had been rather silent, as usual. He 
had listened to Armand’s words with intense interest, and 
with eyes so luminous that there seemed to be a spiritual 
flame behind them. 

He spoke now to Armand, without answering his friend. 

"Afon capitaim, I should be glad to hear of any way in 
which you think we might work for peace. It is not because , 
i‘^m a coward, or afraid of being mutilated or blinded, that 
I hate the idea of war. I still think that one ought to die very 
willingly for France, if need be, just as one would die for, 
one’s mother if attacked. That is in my blood, I suppose. 
All my people have been professional soldiers for some time 
back. And in any case one has certain principles of 
-honour.” 

"Not in my case, Fm afraid,” said Louis, with his blunt 
honesty of speech. “I was not born with that instinct strongly 
developed, as you may have learnt by the way in which I 
helped myself to sugar that day my father w^as killed. But 
continue, my child. Let us hear your noble ideas, so that we 
may disagree with them.” 

Alphonse Ghartier laughed nervously, and blushed like a 
schoolgirl. 

"Oh, I’m not posing as a noble character. But I agree 
with Captain Gati^res that science has made war too great 
an. ordeal for mankind, and that in any case it is unintelligent* 
I should like to know how fellows like ourselves—^schoolboys, 
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really—could help to form pubKc opinion'and establish, more 
civilized ideals.”. 

Armand put his hand into one of his pockets and drew out 
aTolded leafiet. It was an article about the Ligue Internationale 
des Jeunes Contre la Guerre. He had written it for the committee 
in Paris. It had been translated into German by Otto von 
Menzel, and published in Der Friede by Gustav Hoffmann. 

^^You might have a look at this,” he said. ‘‘It suggests, 
one v/ay in which intelligence is getting to work across the 
frontiers of hatred. ’ ’ 

They had a look at it, and Alphonse Ghartier asked per¬ 
mission to keep it. It was a week later when both he and 
Louis came to him with the request that they might be 
enrolled as members. 


XXVIII 

The hero-worsiiip of Alphonse Ghartier for his professor of 
history did not go unnoticed. Some of his fellow students 
chaffed him about it, and one of them, who was indiscreet 
enough to call it “a love-affair between Mademoiselle Ghartier 
and Captain Gatieres”, had i severe thrashing from the sub-, 
ject of his satire. Armand’s mother also noticed the devotion 
of the boy for her son, and was slightly anxious about it. 
She gave a,word of warning to Armand' himself, and begged■■ 
him not to show any favouritism to this romantic-looking 
young man. It might lead to jealousy among the other, 
boys and perhaps even to scandal among people of unpleasant 
minds. She remembered a case in ,Avignon in which a student^ 
of the Lycee had committed suicide because of over-senti¬ 
mentality in relation to one of the masters, 

“Boys are very delicate machines,” she told her son with 
a smile.,, “I happen to know, because you were not an easy 
problem yourself, Armand. Do you remember that love- 
affair with ,Suzanne" Lajeunesse ? You , were only sixteen, 
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and when Suzanne preferred the favours of another boy you 
fell into such a black despair that you frightened me !” 

Armand laughed at this reminiscence, which he remem¬ 
bered perfecdy. But he pooh-poohed the idea of any romantic 
nonsense with Alphonse Chartier. He had to admit that the 
boy had an exaggerated admiration for him. Lately he had 
painted a portrait of Armand from sketches done surrepti¬ 
tiously in class, and had idealized him so that he looked more 
like a hero than he had ever imagined himself. It was really 
ridiculous ! 

But this friendship with young Chartier was very pleasant. 
It was on a purely intellectual basis. The boy had an 
unusual mind— over-sensitive to the cruelties and vulgarities 
of life, perhaps—but fine and spiritual. He belonged to the 
stuff of life which had made saints and martyrs in the age of 
faith, ready to die for a principle or a creed. Armand 
believed that he might be one of the leaders of young France 
later on. 

Madame Gatieres ventured to give another warning to a 
son who was rather eccentric in his ideas and careless of the 
usual relationship between masters and students. 

“Armand, you never say much now about your political 
convictions—I mean about peace and disarmament. But I 
hope you are not using your influence with the boys to teach 
them pacifism and that kind of thing? I could not help 
being worried about something I heard you say the other day 
to this young Chartier.” 

“What kind of thing ?” asked Armand carelessly. 

“It was about the Ligiw des Jeunes Contre la Guerre. It 
seemed to me that you had persuaded the boy to join that 
association.” 

“Not at all, cMre Afaman,” said Armand. “He joined of 
his own free will, without the slightest persuasion from me. 
On the contrary, I warned him that he might get into trouble 
with his father—one of the militarists.” 

Madame Gatieres put her hand on her son’s arm. 
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‘^^Armand, I am rather nervous about it. I wish you 
wouldn’t have these strange ideas about international peace. 
They seem so disloyal to France. You are constantly saying 
unkind things about M. Poincare—or at least hinting a con¬ 
tempt for him v/hen our friends mention his name. I am sure 
M. Poincare has only the interests of France at heart. We 
ought to be very grateful to him for such noble leadership. 
Didn’t he save the country in a time of crisis ?” 

Armand patted his mother’s hand. It was no use arguing 
with her about Poincare or international peace. She didn’t' 
understand his point of view. Her traditions were too strong 
for argument. Her faith was too inflexible. She was con¬ 
vinced that France was very safe in the hands of God, Jeanne 
d’Arc, and Monsieur Poincare. 

''Chere Plaman,'' he said gently, ‘'there is no need for worry, 
I assure you. My League of Youth is a most innocent society 
without any revolutionary objects. That boy Alphonse 
Chartier is a very good Catholic, and there is nothing against 
his faith in his membership of this association. On the. 
contrary, he believes that it is a very Christian work. Didn’t 
Jesus Christ say ‘Blessed are the peacemakers’ ?” 

“But not with evil-doers, my dear,” said MadamC: 
Gatieres. “There can be no peace with evil, surely ?” 

Armand agreed. But it might be possible now and then 
to convert the evil minds 1 In any case he was not exercising 
any malign influence over his young students. He could give 
her his word of honour about that. 

As a matter of fact, there was nothing sinister in the 
objects and activities of the Ligue des Jeimes Contre la Guerre^ 
and, he was extremely pleased when Alphonse Chartier and 
Louis Marchand became very keen about it and did some 
propaganda of their own among their fellow students, of whom 
some fifteen or sixteen applied for membership. They held 
meetings after school hours, to which he was invited now and 
again. It developed into a friendly debating society on 
international aflfairs, and the, work of the Society of Nations. 
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Louis Marchand, who had a gift of leadership, generally took 
the and was very humorous in the mock gravity and 

severity with which he exercised his authority. 

Young Ghartier was the orator. He had a natural 
eloquence, combined with a charm of manner senous, 
persuasive, idealistic—which was acknowledged by the other 
students, mostly of rougher type, but fascinated by the 
admirable style and fervour of this young leader. Armand 
himself was greatly touched and impressed. The boy spoxe 
with knowledge as well as conviction. He studied his bihf 
by keeping abreast with the international situation as far as 
he could by newspaper reading and articles in serious pub¬ 
lications, like the Revue des Deux Moncles and the Journal des 
Debats. Some of his phrases and similes were striking, and 
Armand noted them down for his own use. IIis shyness and 
self-consciousness disappeared when he had been on his feet 
for a few minutes. He had a charming grace of gesture, and 
with his fine, delicate face and dark hair falling over one side 
of his forehead, looked like one of the young Girondins of the 
French Revolution—Barbaroux, for example, who “was 
young and beautiful in manhood”, according to the history 
of his time and his portrait in the Musee Garnavalet. 
Armand made a pencil sketch of the lad at tins time, as^he 
stood talking one day with the light from the window touching 
his profile. He hung it up in his study, next to a photograph 
of Bertrand, his young brother who was killed in the war. 

The Director of the Lycee, M. Martin, made some 

inquiries about this new debating society. 

“It is not, I hope, of a revolutionary character?” he 
asked one afternoon when he was alone with Armand. “I 
cannot tolerate any Gommunistic propaganda in the Lycee. 
That microbe is poisoning many French minds, but my 
students will not be allowed to spread the infection.” 

“No need to worry, sir,” said Armand. “The boys are 
only debating international affairs and the problems which 
come before the Society of Nations.” 
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'/^Very dangerous!^’ said M. Martin harshly. 

Society of Nations is a farce and an illusion.” 

Herriot and M. Paul-Boncour do not seem to think 
sOj” said Armand carelessly. 

mention tvy^o farceurs, answered M. Martin angrily. 
'Taul“Boncour—a play-actor—a mountebank 1 As for 
Herriotj I am convinced that he will lead France to disaster 
and defeat. He is prepared to sacrifice security for peace 
pacts .which do not guarantee our frontiers. The Locarno 
Pactj for example—a trick of the English to avoid their 
obligations to France.” 

The argument became rather heated, until Armand 
turned it off by a few good-humoured words. This Director 
was a man of narrow prejudices and harshly intolerant of new 
ideas. It was not worth while discussing serious problems 
with him. It w^as fortunate that he did not feel it his duty 
to suppress the new debating club instituted by the members 
of the Ligue Internationale des Jeunes Contre la Guerre. 

Perhaps if he had attended some of their meetings he 
might have been less assured of its harmless and academic 
purpose. Some of the young speakers went rather far in their 
new fervour for pacifism—farther than Armand himself was 
prepared to go. 

. Young Char tier had a habit of lingering after class hours 
in order to have the privilege of walking home with his' 
professor of history. He adjusted his pace to the limp of an 
ex-captain of Chasseurs wounded in the war. Occasionally 
they halted in front of a printshop or examined second-hand 
books on the stalls. More often than not the boy invited his 
professor to an aperitif on the terrasse of a cafe,, as an excuse 
for ten minutes^ talk about the international situation, or some 
historical point which had cropped up in class. 

... It was a comradeship v/hich Armand enjoyed. After, a. 
year or so, there was an Intellectual intimacy between .this 
boy and the elder man which had broken down the difference 
in ■ years and experience. They were like. an elder and a 
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younger brother, and Alphonse confided to him many things 
which he kept secret even from Louis Marchand, his best 
comrade—his ideals, his hopes, his youthful enthusiasm for 
beauty and poetry. He confessed one day that there was an 
unbridgeable gulf between him and his father. 

“It is extraordinary,” he said, “but my father and I sit 
at table like strangers. I think we are shy of each otner. 

^^It often happens like that between father and son. 

Alphonse Chartier was astonished that it should be so. 
have a great admiration for him, and I think he is 
devoted to me, and yet w'e simply can t talk to each other 
except about trivialities ! There is a kind of inhibition on 
both sides. I could no more discuss the ideals of beauty and 
art with him than I could strip myself naked on the Place du 
Chateau before the American tourists.” 

“There is always a gulf between the two genei'ations,” 

saidArmand. 

Alphonse shook his head. 

“That doesn’t explain it quite. I can say anything to you. 
And yet you are a middle-aged man.” 

That was rather a blow. Armand Gatibres was a man of 
thirty-five. He did not feel middle-aged. Sometimes he 
felt as young as Alphonse Chartier and his fellow students. 
The war years did not seem to count. They were nightmare 
years—a bad dream—between the rest of his life before and 
afterwards. 

“My father,” said Alphonse, not aware of the dagger he 
had stuck into the heart of his friend, “would very much like 
to meet you one day.” 

“Eticfiante r’ said Armand. 

“He has some rather fine old books,” said Alphonse. He 
wants to show them to you, if it wouldn’t bore you too much. 

“I should be very much interested.” 

“There is also my sister Yvonne,” said Alphonse. “She 
has heard a lot about you firom me and is extremely anxious 
to meet you.” 
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will be disillusioned/* answered Armand with a 

smile.. 

. Alphonse laughed and shook his head. 

“I don*t think so. . . . But, in any case, you may like 
to have a look at her. She is not too bad-looking.’* 

'^As you know,” said Armand, am a lover of beauty.” 

But he had no idea then that he would become the lover 
of Yvonne Char tier. 

XXIX 

Undoubtedly she was not too bad-looking. She was, in 
fact, beautiful, with a charming freshness and gaiety. Like 
her brother Alphonse, she was of an aristocratic type, if one 
may still mention such a thing in this democratic world. 
Perhaps that is an illusion and a snobbishness. Perhaps any 
peasant girl of good stock, born of good-looking parents, 
would have been as graceful and elegant if brought up in 
the same way as Yvonne Char tier, carefully nurtured in a 
house filled with treasures of art, in an atmosphere of dignity 
and tradition, from which any touch of vulgarity was banished, 
and with a family pride in good manners, perfect form, and 
social graciousness. Yet heredity counts for something in 
human beings as in racehorses. Armand could see heredity 
in Alphonse Ghartier and his sister. 

Their father, to whom he was introduced on his first 
visit, was a man of distinguished presence—the best type of 
cavalry officer—yet with something more than that in per¬ 
sonality, His loose moustache, growing a little grey, was 
fluffed out below his straight firm nose. His cleft chin was 
strong. His brown eyes were thoughtful, a little dreamy in 
repose, yet alert and humorous when he spoke. He looked 
as though he might be very stern at times, if discipline were 
needed, or if anyone challenged some fixed principle or point 
of honour in his code. 

Madame Ghartier, who came from an old and noble 
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family of Touraine, was delicate and reserved. From her 
Alphonse had inherited his finely cut face, like a Greek cameo, 

and his luminous eyes. j * , 

Yvonne startled Armand by the beauty she owed to both 
these parents. She had her father’s brown eyes, and his 
short, Laight nose, and firm lips ; but she had her mother s 
delicacy of colouring, though with the healtn of youth, and 
her mother’s fineness and slenderness. There the lilceness to 
both of them ceased, because she had a strong personality 
of her own, a swift grace of movement, little gestures and 
mannerisms which were individual, and a feminine allure 
which belonged to herself alone, though, perhaps, due a little 
to some link with the past, with great-uncles ana great-aunts, 
or great-great-grandfathers and grandmothers, whose por¬ 
traits were on the walls of this house in Avignon. Her mother’s 
ancestry was illustrious in Touraine. In the Revolution 
several of them had gone to the guillotine, and one of them 
was a lady painted by Boucher in her youth-Madeleine de 
la Bedoyfere—in whom Armand saw some far distant reminis¬ 
cence of this living and laughing girl who showed him the 

family pictures. , , , r i. c 

On the first visit, when Alphonse had left the room for a 

moment, Colonel Ghartier thanked Armand courteously for 


taking an interest in his son. 

“It is a case of hero-worship,” he said. 


“My wife tells 


me that he is devoted to you.” 

Madame Ghartier confirmed this very graciously. 

“Alphonse often speaks about you. I am very glad he is 
under such a good influence. I don’t want to be unkind, but 
nowadays the character of some of our teachers is not above 
suspicion. I am told that there are even Communists among 
them, who deliberately inject their poison into young nunds. 
It is too horrible to think about.” 

Armand agreed that it was horrible. FIc had no sym¬ 


pathy with Bolshevism. . 

“Any fellow caught teaching that filth ought to be tried 
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and shot/’ said Colonel Chartier, and Armand was aware 
of the sternness that could suddenly dispel the dreamy look 
in his hazel-coloured eyes. 

“I am sure Captain Gatieres does not want to talk 
politics. Papa/’ said Yvonne. ®^May I show him the family 
portraits ? He is an artist, you know, as well as a professor 
of history. ’ Alphonse tells me he is a marvellous painter.” 

Armand laughed, and was conscious of a slight increase 
in colour. 

‘‘I am afraid your brother exaggerates my qualities,” he 
said. “It’s the enthusiasm of youth.” 

“I believe everything he tells me about you,” she assured 
him gaily. “Here he comes, looking very happy to have you 
here.” 

That was on his first visit, from which he went away 
v/ith very agreeable impressions of a charming family. That 
girl Yvonne, he thought, was extremely attractive, and of a 
type unusual in Avignon. Her school in Paris no doubt 
accounted for her lack of self-consciousness and ease of manner. 
She was two years older than Alphonse, but was much older 
than that in self-possession and social knowledge. She was 
already a v\^oman while her brother was still a boy. 

She was very kind to Armand. That was astonishing. 
At least, he was astonished and touched that she should take 
so much trouble to interest and amuse him. Her comments 
on the pictures and relics of her mother’s family were witty 
and entirely lacking in snobbishness. 

“Blue blood,” she said, “does not often get as far as the 
head. I am sure that some of these people were extra¬ 
ordinarily stupid. Look at the old General of the time of 
Louis Seize. I am sure he ate too much 1 I am sure that he 
loved a horse more than a book. He was probably illiterate.” 

She confided to him that there was a crowd of relatives 
in Touraine who were rather trying—^uncles and aunts and 
second cousins, all very poor but all very proud. She had 
stayed with some of them. They still regarded the Marseillaise 
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as a revolutionary air. They still yearned after the Bourbons. 
They hated motor-cars and cinemas. They kept their minds 
in retreat iBrom modernity as they kept their clothes in lavender, 
“Nevertheless/’ she added with a laugh, “I am also 
sufficiently snobbish to cherish the traditions of a family 
which, after all, has stood for something in France. I suppose 
it’s in the blood. I can’t help myself.” 

There was a formal interchange of visits. Madame 
Ghartier called on Madame Gati^res. Madame Gatite 
called on Madame Ghartier. Yvonne was asked to tea with 
her brother. Armand Gatieres and his mother were invited 
to dinner, which they understood perfectly was a very special 
favour, as few people in Avignon entertained their friends in 
a formal way like that. Colonel Ghartier sat over the port 
wine with Armand, and Alphonse was ailow'^d the privilege 
of a cigar, which, as he afterwards confessed to his professor 
of history, made him feel very unwell. Colonel Ghartier was' 
good enough to describe his experiences in Morocco and to 
give a character study of Marshal Lyautey, whom he regarded 
as one of the greatest men ever produced by France. It was, 
perhaps, a little wearying after forty-five minutes, Alphonse, 
^watching Armand Gatieres, smiled once or twice during his 
father’s monologue, and on the way to the salon whispered 
a wwd or two. 

“My father takes himself very seriously 1” 

“Why not ?” asked Armand. “It is an excellent quality,” 
Yvonne asked permission to join some of their sketching 
excursions, and being in her brother’s company there was no 
objection, it seemed, from high quarters. They spent a 
pleasant day in Arles, and made a sketch of the amphitheatre. 
They made another expedition to Les Baux, and Yvonne 
was enchanted with these old ruins, which she explored with 
excitement. She was grateful, she said, to Captain Gatieres 
for making them come alive and peopling them with old 
ghosts. 

It was her expression of gratitude which abashed him. 
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■' he exclaimed, ''I have been talking like a 

pedagogue! It is unpardonable.^’ 

^^‘On the contrary !” cried Yvonne. is fascinating. 
You know so much, and you make it all so thrilling and 
romantic.” 

Young'Chartier was pleased with this praise of his hero. 

*‘Now you will believe me when I tell you that Captain 
Gatieres inspires one with the historical sense.” 

^‘But I have never disbelieved !” said Yvonne. '‘*How 
dare, you suggest that I have been sceptical about his in¬ 
spiration ?” 

‘‘You suggested that I wrote too much about him when 
you were in Paris. You laughed at my enthusiasm.” 

Yvonne flushed slightly, 

“What a schoolboy you are, Alphonse, in spite of the noble 
airs you give yourself! You have no tact. You give me 
away hopelessly. You make me blush.” 

“Modern women can’t blush,” said z41phonse. “That 
habit went out with crinolines.” 

' They were very young. Yvonne, who looked so much 
elder than her brother and had attained the elegance ol 
womanhood before her years, was not above running a race 
with him across the smooth grass which was once the court¬ 
yard of a great castle. She dared him to climb to the.,topmost 
turret, which was not an easy feat above an avalanche of; 
min. She was there first. Alphonse gave up the chase, and 
■sat with his legs over the lower terrace, looking across the^ 
flat plain where many a knight had ridden on a tired horse, 

■' where many a minstrel had trudged with a poem in his empty 
wallet, where the dust of a winding road had whitened the',, 
- tunics of men-at-arms and the sun of Provence' had glinted., 
on . their steel helms, 

' - . Armand, with his limp, had climbed after Yvonne over the. 
-■ ruins and up a stone stairway where there was no rail gu.arding, 
.. .a far drop, Yvonne held out her hand to him, 

“Gatch hold !” she cried. 
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He held her'hand, and she helped him up the last steps, ' 

“It’s my old wound,” he explained. “I can’t hop about 
as quickly as I used to.” 

“Where did you get hit ?” she asked, 

. “Verdun.” 

She still held his hand, and while holding it made a 
little curtsey in an old-fashioned way, as one of the ghost 
ladies of Les Baux might have curtseyed to a knight. 

“I salute a hero of Verdun 1” she said. “How brave, you 
must have been. How proud I am to stand here with a man 
who suffered so much for France 1” 

She had laughing eyes, and yet was serious. She was 
play-acting a little, and yet meant her homage to him. 

“Gracious lady,” said Armand, playing up to her mood, 
“I am a poor and beggarly knight, broken in the wars. But 
all my wounds are healed by the balm of your charity.” 

“Most valiant knight,” said Yvonne,' “stand by my side 
and tell me ail your doughty deeds. How many dragons and': 
devils did you slay at Verdun ?” 

He wouldn’t talk about Verdun in the beauty of this' 
afternoon at Les Baux, on the ramparts there with tMs 
charming girl. He spoke instead of the troubadours and. 
their court of love. He recited bits of their ballads in old. 
.French. 

. “That is exquisite !” cried Yvonne, after he had spoken 
a line or two of a virelay of the fourteenth century. “Say. 
those lines again !” 

He said them again : 

'‘Sui-je, sui-je, sui-je belle ? 

11 me semble k mon avis 

Qiie j'ay beau front et doulz viz, 

ist la bouche vermeillette : 

Dites inoy si je sui belle ? 

“J'ay vers yeux, petits sourcis, 

Le chief blont, le nez traitis, 
l^ont menton, blanche gorgette: 

Sui-je, sui-je, sui-je belie ?'" 
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^Remember some more for me she pleaded. is so 
pleasant to stand here while yon recite the very lines which 
charmed the ears of onr forefathers six hundred years ago. 
Perhaps they are listening to you. Perhaps as we stand here 
there is a crowd of ghosts about us—^princesses and pretty 
ladies—some of them very sad, perhaps, because love has gone 
and beauty has faded, and there is no more romance.” 

He remembered some more—a few lines : 

"'Rians vairs yeulx, qui mon cuer avez pris 
Par VOS re gars pleins de laz amonrenx, 

A voTis me rens, si me tiens eureux 
D’estre pour vous si douicement snrpris. 

"On ne ponrroit sommer le tres grant pris 
De VOS grans biens qui tant sont savoureux 
Rians vairs yeulx, qui mon cuer avez pris." 

He looked at her with a smile as he recited those old lines, 
written five hundred years before, and he was surprised and 
touched to see her eyes wet with tears. 

“It is as though time had travelled backwards,” she said. 
“You and I are in the fourteenth century. You are truly a 
French knight, and I am your lady. Listen ! There is a 
horn blowing. It is magic !” 

It was a horn blown to call the cattle home, down there in 
the fields, and presently Alphonse shouted up to them. 

''Hold, there ! Aren’t you coming down, you people ? 
I’m getting lonely.” 

There were other days like this in the long vacation* 
Armand was happy in the company of this boy and girl. 
They seemed glad of his friendship. He was enchanted by 
Yvonne, whose grace, whose laughter, whose flattery, whose 
allurement, were very pleasant to a man who had an eye for 
beauty. She flattered his vanity by her homage to his “hero- 
ism” in the war and his historical knowledge, which he had 
picked up in old books, and his gifts—not very marvellous ! 
—as an amateur artist. She flirted with him a little and he 
liked it, being human. 
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It was astonishing and altogether delightful that a beauti- 
iul creature like this, in the first bloom of young womanhood, 
should think it worth while to flirt with a fellow like him, 
fifteen years older than herself, scarred by war wounds, in his 
mind as well as in his body. He thought it very gracious o 
her. He was humbly grateful for the privilege. 

But he was astounded—stupefied—by some words blurted 
out one day by Alphonse. It was the day before this lad was 
due to leave Avignon for his first, term at the university of 
Aix-en-Provence. He was rather sentimental about it. He 
hated tlie idea, he said, of leaving the Lycee and missing the 

friendship and inspiration of his teacher. 

“I shall feel that I’ve lost the best years of life,” he said 
from the depths of a chair in Armand’s study. “I can never 
tell you how much I owe to you. Your friendship with me 
has altered my whole character and given me a different 
philosophy of life. I shall be terribly lonely at that infernal 

Aix, without seeing you for months at a time.” 

Armand was touched at this devotion, but laughed it 
away, because it was slightly embarrassing. 

“My dear Alphonse, you exaggerate my influence. As 
for loneliness-—^you will have Louis up there with you. You 
will find that Professor Julien knows ten times more history 
than I shall ever learn.” 

They talked for a while about other young men who were 
already at Aix. Then Alphonse became restless and wandered 
round tire room, looking at some of Armand’s sketches. 
Among them was a pencil drawing of his sister Yvonne. 
He stared at it with a smile about his lips, and then turned 
and blurted out those words which astounded his professor of 
history, stupefied him. 

“I expect you will be seeing a good deal of Yvonne. I 
suppose you know she has lost her heart to you ? She’s ready 
to jump into your arms if you give her the chance.” 

Armand turned rather pale. He felt his heart do some¬ 
thing queer against his left ribs. After a moment of 
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intense silence he laughed rather harshly, and spoke 
nervously. 

'‘My dear friend ! You really ought not to say things lilce 
that. So utterly fantastic. So—idiotic.” 

Alphonse flushed slightly at these words, and then laughed 
shyly.- 

"TheyYe true, ail the same ! I don’t see why you shouldn’t 
know. I would very much like to have you as a brother-in- 
law.” 

Armand was greatly disturbed. He felt a slight perspira¬ 
tion break out in the palms of his hands. That was a symptom 
which had happened to him in war time when he was in the 
presence of high explosives unpleasantly near. The beginning 
of fear. 

He grabbed hold of the boy’s arm and held it tight in an 
iron, grip. 

"You’re a scoundrel !” he said, laughing uneasily. "You’re 
chaffing a comical pedagogue as your final revenge for all his 
boring lectures.” 

"Not at all,” said Alphonse. "I’m giving you a little 
private information which, after all, you might have guessed. 
Yvonne is frightfully ‘gone’ on you. She told me so last 
night.' She thinks you’re the noblest of men—the most 
heroic—the most adorable. To put it briefly, she loves you, 
mon capitainej’^ 

"Noj -no !” said Armand. "It is absurd. It is unbeliev-. 
able. It is impossible.” 

. He refused to talk about it any more. He talked intently: 
.about other things. He tried to pretend that he was extremely 
interested in the syllabus of studies in the honours section, at. 
Aix. He smoked' an incredible number of Gauloises bleues. 
His hand was shaking slightly when he lit another, .before,, 
Alphonse Ghartier said good-bye. 

That night he, was very wakeful, thinking a.bout,those,- 
words which Alphonse had said to him. They disturbed him 
profoundly. They were especi.ally disturbing because several 
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times lately he- had been aware of emotional symptoms in the 
presence of Yvonne Cliartier. When she flirted with him a 
little he had become nervous and not quite master of himself 
The touch of her hand when he had held it to say good night 
after a visit to her father’s house, an evening or two ago, had 
lingered too long in his mind. Over his papers at night her 
beauty had come between him and his work. Fie had warned 
himself not to see so much of her, and then had accepted the 
next chance of seeing her for a long day with Alphonse at 
Tarascon. 

In the castle grounds there they had sat on a grass slope' 
and she had slipped her hand through his arm as though he 
were an elder brother, and he had felt the spell of her loveliness.' 
He had watched her standing alone while Alphonse had taken 
a snapshot of her under an old archway. She had an elegance, 
and a grace which, as an artist, an am,ateur artist, he found 
admirable. She was, he thought then, a type which was^ 
getting rare. It belonged to the days of the Valois. She was 
a hark-back to the princesses of France, with a gay simplicity, 
proud, finely bred, yet with something of the peasant in her. 
He imagined her as one of the ladies of Marguerite de Navarre, 
laughing, amorous, brave, perhaps a little cruel. In fact,..he: 

. had thought many silly things in that moment or two when he 
watched her standing alone under the old archway. 

And that day at Les Baux, when she had given him her 
: hand to help him up the rocks and he had recited bits of old 
Trench poems, he had been overwhelmed for a moment or 
two by sentiment, by foolish yearning for love, by a desire 
«—unpardonable—to take this girl in his arms and to kiss her 
mouth. Unpardonable and abominalfle, he thought after¬ 
wards, ashamed of this weakness. She was a child in years 
.compared with him. Her fami.iy was above his own social 
class. She was the sister of one of his students. He was just 
a schoolmaster, and rather withered. 

In any case, he was a sworn bachelor. Flad he not 
declared this to his mother a score of times ? Had he not 
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made a pledge in his own heart, in memory of a German girl 
who had offered him her love and then had died ? 

Ina . . . Ina von M^i^zeL . . . 

That episode at Mainz was like a dream now. It had 
happened several years ago, for time had slipped, by. He 
had never been quite sure that he had been in love with her* 
He had been a miserable Romeo to her dear Juliet 1 But he 
would remember her always with tenderness and grief. He 
would always be a bachelor because of this spiritual loyalty. 
Always, though he had a passionate desire sometimes for a 
child of his ov/n, and was a sentimental fellow who needed 
the love of women. 

Yvonne was enchanting, and very alluring to a man of Ms 
temperament. 

XXX 

It was only two days after Alphonse had gone to Aix that 
Armand had a conversation with Yvonne which broke down 
his guard beyond all sense of caution. She came round to 
call on his mother. That was what she told him, when he 
came down from his study to the salon after Madeleine, their 
servant, had announced this visitor. 

^‘Madeleine tells me your mother is out,’’ said Yvonne, 
^%ut I thought I would stay a few minutes to take shelter from 
that abominable mistral.” 

^‘Excellent idea I” said Armand. His eyes were shy with 
her, because of what her brother had said—^those stupefying 
^ words. 

■ “Doubtless I interrupt your work,” said Yvonne, smiling 
into his shy eyes. 

^ “I like to be interrupted,” he told her. “Would you by 
any . chance like a cup of tea ? It is an English habit imported 
by my sister Lucille.” 

, “I should adore a cup of tea,” said Yvonne. 

. It all seemed very safe... It was certainly very pleasant. 
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Yvonne talked about her brother. She proposed to visit 
him in Aix from time to time. One of her aunts was there in 
an old house furnished with moth-eaten tapestries and chairs 
which had been sat upon by eighteenth-century ancestors, 
and cabinets in which they had kept their porcelain from 


Sevres. 

“Alphonse was broken-hearted at leaving you,” said 
Yvonne. “You are his hero.” 

Armand laughed at this exaggeration. 

“I am the most unheroic man alive !” he protested. 
“But youth idealizes its friends.” 

“You are too modest, mon capitaine,” said Yvonne. 
“Everyone knows that you are one of the heroes of the war.” 

“That is a legend. That is a myth,” said Armand. “I 
loathed the war. I was always a timid fellow.” 

Yvonne laughed. 

“The bravest men are always the most shy,” she said. 
“You have shy eyes, mon capitaine. You are a little shy of me, 
are you not ? That seems to me very strange.” 

“It is veiy natural,” he replied, feeling even more shy. 

“But why ?” she asked. “There is nothing alarming about 
a girl like me, straight from school in Paris. Tell me why you 
are shy of me.” 

“Because I am human,” he said. “And because a 
professor of history has to be careful in the presence of a young 
woman who is extremely beautiful!” 

The situation was becoming very dangerous after all. 
That last speech of his was excessively foolish. But she seemed 
to like it. There was a dancing light in her eyes. 

“Do you think me beautiful ?” she asked. 

“Enchantingly beautiful,” he told her, conscious of his 
own weakness. 

“And is that why you have to be careful ? Is beauty so 
dangerous to a professor of history ?” 

“Alas, yes I” said Armand. “A poor pedagogue !” 

She held out her hand to him across the tea-table. 
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'‘'There is no need to be careful/’ she said. "Yon can 
have my beauty if you like. I love you very much. And I 
know that Alphonse has told you so. Need we pretend ?” 

He. could not pretend. This offer of her beauty was too 
much for him. , He desired her beauty. He loved her mind 
and her spirit. He had loved her from the moment when lie 
had first seen her in her father’s house. But he had been 
afraid. She was so young, so much beyond him and above 
him. He was afraid now, even as he kissed her hands. 

"Is it possible that you will be my wife ?” he asked. 

"It is perfectly possible,” she told him, "if you love me.” 

"It’s incredible,” he said, holding her in his arms.. "I 
am a professor of history. I am old enough to’be your father. 
I am thirty-six.” 

"What a very young father for a grown-up woman !” she 
exclaimed. "You are only old enough to be wiser than 
younger men.” 

■ "I walk with a limp,” he reminded her. 

"When you walk with a limp I remember that you walked 
into the fires of Verdun.” 

"What will your father say?” he asked. "And you 
mother ?” 

She was quite sure that her father would be very pleased 
to have such a nice son-in-law. She was equally certain 
that her mother would be charmed and delighted. 

. And, indeed, she was right. 

That evening after dinner he mustered up courage to tell 
his' mother this astounding new's, and then was surprised that 
it did not seem to astonish her. She had already discussed 
the matter in a quiet way with Madame .Ghartier, who had 
■^noticed many weeks ago that her daughter was very much 
eprise with Captain GaticTes. She approved of such a marriage 
entirely. It was for that reason she had encouraged the young 
people to see. each other so much. Colonel, Ghartier had 
been taken into her confidence. ..He saw no reasonable 
objection to the marriage if it should take place. 
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. . Madame Gatieres had discussed the details of such an 
alliance. Her son was not dependent upon the Lycee for 
Ms livelihood. His father had left a sufficient competence 
for both of them. Upon her death Armand would be quite 
independent of the professorship. 

Colonel Ghartier was entirely satisfied that his daughter 
would be well provided for. It was a great satisfaction to 
him, he said, that Yvonne had set her heart upon a man 
who had behaved with great valour during the war, and 
was not one of those young puppies—the gigolo type— 
which had been produced in such numbers by the post-war 
morality, or immorality. They had penetrated even as far 
as Avignon. They made Paris disgusting. 

Colonel Ghartier called upon Armand and repeated some 
of these utterances. He shook hands with him very warmly, 
and once patted him on the shoulder. 

. “I shall be proud to have you as a son-in-law. Only the 
other day Colonel de ia Prade was singing your praises as one, 
of his best officers. He narrated some of your exploits. I 
will not offend your modesty by repeating them.’’ 

Armand was thankful for that. He was also glad that 
there was not to be a long engagement. Colonel Ghartier 
did not approve of them. As a soldier he believed in decisive ,, 
action. Long engagements were a great strain on young 
people, and sometimes led to disaster. 

■ Armand was made known to the family. With Yvonne 
•and Madame Ghartier—he was not allowed to be very much 
,. alone with Yvonne now that he was engaged—he visited 
the'aunt in Aix, and took the ^ oppo,rtunily of calling upon 
, Alphonse at the same time, much touched by the continued 
devotion of that young man. 

, ■, . The aunt was form,idable. She was tall and thin and 
severe. She cross-examined Armand upon his political 
principles and hoped he hated M. ,FIerriot as much as she 
did. Being deaf, she did not hear his murmured defence of 
that statesman. She was convinced that France was rotten 
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with Communism,' instigated by German agents who, of' 
course, were Jews. She abused the English and Americans 
for their treachery to France, which did not surprise her in 
the least. England had always been a nation of shop¬ 
keepers and utterly hypocritical. America, of course, was 
not yet civilized. 

She was pleased with the appearance of Yvonne’s future 
husband. 

‘''You have a soldier’s face,” she said graciously. "All the 
male members of my family were soldiers. You will find 
their names in the history of France as far back as du Guesclin. 

. . . Yvonne, my dear, I congratulate you, and I hope you’ll 
be happy and have plenty of babies. What’s that ? Only 
one? That’s what is bringing France to ruin. How shall 
we fight Germany again if there are no babies in France ?” ■ 

Armand had beads of sweat on his brow after this inter¬ 
view. He felt like Prince Edward, afterwards King Edward 
VII, in the presence of Queen Victoria, when he was a 
middle-aged man. 

■■ There was another aunt in Tours, and several uncles, and 
innumerable cousins. They approved of him, he thought, 
without enthusiasm. Perhaps they did not regard a professor 
of history in a provincial Lycee as quite good enougn for one 
of their relatives. They were wonderfully unanimous in 
their distrust of M. Herriot, their hatred of the English and 
Americans, their great anxiety about the security of France, 
their absolute belief that Germany was already preparing for 
another war, their secret and tragic apprehension, which they 
only half expressed, that French civilization was menaced 
by overwhelming forces of racial and economic pressure and; 
by the vulgarities of a mechanized world. * . 

Armand Gatieres was married to Yvonne Ghartier in the 
Church of Notre Dame des Dorns. There was a guard of 
honour, formed by a company of the Chasseur Alpins, ,who 
tossed their trumpets up as the bride and bridegroom passed 








2o6 the cross of peace 

between tbeir lines. Aimnnci wns in his iinifoinT nnd woie 
the Ldgion d’Honneur, the Croix de Guerre with palms, and 
the English decoration of the Military Gross. Yvonne, in her 
white satin gown with a wreath of silver daisies round her coiled 
hair, was so beautiful that the crowd drew a deep breath when 
she appeared. 

jji the crown outside the churen one oi the 
students of the Lycee—said some words whicli reached her 
ears and made her smile. 

“Quelle heaute ! Elle esl comrm urn princesse de France dans 
une vieille chanson 

She told those words afterw^ards to Armand, who was 
much touched by a tribute which he thought so true and 
charming. 

At the wedding breakfast in the Hotel Crillon there was 
a great company, including the relatives of botn families 
Lucille was there with her English husband—and the most 
distinguished members of society in Avignon. Colonel de la 
Trade, now retired, was a fine figure with his white moustache. 
There were old comrades of the war, among whom was the 
tragic figure of that blind and mutilated man, Louis Corbin. 
The noisiest group was formed by the senior students of the 
Lycee, excited by this marriage of their professor of history, 
and hilarious after their first glass of champagne. 

Alphonse, very noble-looking in his morning suit, proposed 
the health of the bride, his sister, and did so wdth admirable 
eloquence and sweetness, with an affectionate tribute to his 
new brother-in-law, whom he described as a pretix chevalier, sans 
peut et sans reproche. He owed him, he said, a great debt of 
inspiration and would always regard him as his intellectual 
leader. 

This speech was cheered to the echo by the senior students 
of the Lycee, though it is doubtful whether they iiad heard a 
single word of it, because of their hilarity and a second glass 
of champagne which had now refreshed them. 

Colonel Chartier spoke a few words with gravity and 






dignity. He was proud, he said, to welcome into his family 
a man who wore upon his breast the Croix de Guerre and 
other orders which proved his service to France. He had been 
cited three times before the Army for extraordinary valour. 
He had been through the flaming furnace of Verdun. He had 
suffered the devilish agony of being a prisoner of the Boches. 

He would have said more, perhaps, but for the obstrep¬ 
erous enthusiasm of the students, who punctuated every 
sentence with loud cheers which interfered with the effect 
of eloquence. 

Armand made a speech in reply. He was obviously in a 
state of great emotion. He was a little incoherent. But it 
did not matter very much. His students cheered him just 
as though he had been a great orator. The wedding guests 
did not listen very closely to his stammered words. He said 
something about having been treated well as a prisoner. 
He said something about his love for France, which was in 
his heart and blood. He said that his experience of war in 
those tragic years of history now becoming old had left him 
with the profound conviction that all men who had that 
knowledge of horror in their souls should dedicate themselves 
to peace so that youth—this splendid youth of France, and 
the youth of other nations—might be saved from such sense¬ 
less sacrifice. He hoped that the younger generation might 
establish a comradeship across the frontiers of hate. He was 
glad to be working among young men upon w'hom the future 
destiny of the world, its hope of peace- 

Yvonne touched his sleeve during one of those pauses 
caused by the cheers of his students. 

“You are saying the wrong things, my dear !” she whis¬ 
pered. “You are speaking like a pacifist in a Paris bistro 1” 

He smiled down at her. 

“I am a pacifist. It’s my faith. ... My friends and 
comrades-” 

They cheered him again. They drank his health again 
in good champagne and Ghateau-Heuf-du-Pape. 




Outside the Hotel Crillon the Ghassears Alpins who had 
formed the guard of honour were marching down the street, 
playing the song of their regiment to which Armand, this 
happy man, had gone up the roads of France towards the 
furnace fires on many days of battle. 

Aiipres de ma blonde 

Qu’il fait bon, fait bon, fait bon, 

Anpres de nia blonde 
Qu’il fait bon dormir ! 

XXXI 

They spent their honeymoon m England first for a few 

weeks in London, and then with Lucille and her husband in 
their country home on the edge of Sussex. The weather 
was unfortunate and fulfilled the worst prejudices of the 
French mind regarding the English climate. Lucille was in 
despair when it rained every day for three weeks in the 

month of July. „ , . ■ i 

‘T assure you,” she told Yvonne, “this is very unusual. 

The English summer as a rule is delightful, neither too hot 

nor too cold. Really, I am ashamed that we haven’t arranged 

things better for you. Arthur, my dear, why don’t you do 

something about it ?” 

She was becoming very English, very sensitive to any 
criticism of England. 

Yvonne criticized it privately in the bedroom with Armand. 
‘T should go mad if I had to live in England,” she con- 

fessed one night. “This rain ! It goes on every day. Listen 
to it now, in those wet fields. To-day Lucille took me lor a 
walk wlfile you were talking with her husband. We tramped 
up to the ankles in mud, and then we met a battalion of cows, 
and I had to pretend that I was not afraid of cows, and 
especially of English cows, who have a vicious look in their 
eyes. I kept on saying to myself, ‘Courage, pelile^ Jemme ! 
Souviens toi de ta tradition. Ton mari porie la Croix de Guerre. II 
etait un des heros de Verdun? 





Armand laughed at' this narrative^ and embraced her, and - 
kissed her bare arms, 

^‘You are very brave/’ he assured her. ‘‘I also am afiraid 
of cows. As a hero of Verdun^ I confess that cows alarm 
me.” 

''These English/’ said Yvonne presently, while she was 
combing out her hair, "they are extraordinary ! They have 
no manners. At dinner to-night Lucille’s husband passed 
me a piece of bread on the end of his fork across the table, like 
a tencLssier with some low-class girl.” 

"They are informal,” said Armand. "It amuses them to- 
be a little gypsy-like sometimes.” 

: "I am not amused by that kind of thing,” said Yvonne, 
unconsciously plagiarizing Queen Victoria. 

She was of opinion that English gentlemen were com¬ 
pletely unintelligent, or, if they had any gleam of intelligence, 
were careful to hide it. At dinner she had sat next to a young 
man who was an Earl or something of the kind. He spoke 
schoolboy French with an atrocious accent. He asked her if 
she hunted the fox— ^‘^Chassez-vous le renard?''' He also asked 
whether she went much to the Folies Berg^res. He was sur¬ 
prised and hurt v/hen she told him that she had never been 
■ to the Folies Bergeres, and that it was a disgusting place 
designed entirely for English tourists. On the other side of 
her was a middle-aged colonel in the English Army, who 
asked her why France didn’t play the game. When she 
inquired what game, believing that it might be the game of 
golf—that absurd game of hitting a little ball and walking 
after it in wet fields—he explained that he meant the friendship 
between France and England. He had the impertinence to. 
suggest that France had not been sufficiently grateful to 
England for what they had done in the war, and for letting 
them off their debts. 

"It doesn’t encourage us,” he said, "to fight for France 
again.” 

"And what was your answer to that, my very dear lady ?”' 
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asked Armand, kissing her bare shoulder as she sat before an 

the English colonel so 

gTateM to France ’’ she had told 
him “France ws the shield which protected England from 
Sman invasion. French soldiers died m m. ions m order 
to Ztect the Channel ports while England drilled her young 
merat home, and then, after the war, made friends with 

Germany in order to increase her trade. , , . ’ ^ 

“You said that?” asked Armand with a look of stupefac- 

tion. , , 

Yvonne smiled at him in the mirror. 

“We had a little quarrel about it until Lucille became 
...d interrupted A. a writer of fact, I was 

Quoting mv father. He holds that opinion. 

^ “I know,” said Armand. “I have heard him say to_ 
But it is not the truth according to history. The English 
left a million dead in the fields of France. In any case, it is 
^S^mmous. I wish you hadn’t talked like ^ that at an 
English table, my most lovely and adorable lady. 

He was rather distressed for a moment. 

“I am French,” she answered. “I defend France when it 
is attacked. Cet animal est mechant. Quand on I altaqm tl se 

defend 

She gave a laughing cry of annoyance. 

“How is it possible to do my hair in a dark room by candle¬ 
light? I can’t see the tip of my nose. This house is a 
dLgeon. It is uncivilized. Oh, to be back in Avignon ! 


XXXII 

Armand found marriage suited him remarkably well, espec¬ 
ially marriage with Yvonne. There were times when he had a 
senle of happiness so complete that he was almost alarmed. 
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He had never believed that human life with its eternal struggley,, 
its craeltieSj its unsatisfied yearnings, its stupidities, its un- 
intelligence, could yield such moments of ecstasy, such a sense 
of peace, such spiritual well-being to a man like himself whose 
mind had been wounded in the war, and whose memory 
held many painful recollections. He had underestimated the 
compensations of this life. He had been too cynical oi its 
promises. Here he was, heaped with happiness. 

Yvonne was exquisite. Her beauty w^as like that of ,, 
nature, with many moods and with a thousand revelations 
of some new charm, new effect of loveliness, new subtlety of 
form. Her hands, he thought, were very lovely, full of , 
character, divinely , modelled. She had a wonderful grace of 
body, and every movement she made, every unconscious 
attitude, had a most perfect poise and rhythm—at least, to 
his lover^s eye, and to his artist’s eye. Alphonse, her brother, 
said she was not bad-looking. Absurd understatement ! 

Her mind baffled him a little. She was not to be inter-, 
preted easily, like a simple peasant girl—if indeed peasant, 
girls are simple. He was aware of mysteries, subtleties,, 
reservations beyond his understanding, and unknown to her 
own self-consciousness. They were perhaps hereditary instincts 
which conflicted with her very modern outlook on life., . He 
^ noticed a touch of arrogance in her now and then, although,., 
she laughed at her prim old aunts and her pompous uncles,, 
'.so proud of their lineage. It was family pride, to be laughed 
at by herself but not to be touched by outside criticism.. 
And because of that, perhaps, she had amusing little habits 
of command, about .which her husband chaffed her sometimes. 
She ordered porters about as though they were her serfs, and; 
because even porters are not immune to the allurement. of, 
pretty womanhood, unless very bothered by w^ork,and wmges,. 
they hurried to obey her orders. 

^'Tt is certain, my dear Yvonne,” said Armand, ‘^^that you 
are descended from ladies who were waited on by a thousand. 
:., varlets !” . ' 







She looked surprised at this suggestion. 

“Surely you don’t accuse me of any haughtiness, Armand ? 

I have no conceit of myself.” 

“Heavens, no !” he answered. “Medieval princesses 
knew nothing of self-conceit. But squires and pages bowed 
the knee to them. That taxi-driver took off his hat to you just 
now as though you had given him a thousand-doUar tip. 
And you gave him two francs wdth the gesture of a princess 
distributing largesse to her peasants. It was superb.” 

“I think I shall be a little angry with you,” she said, 
Tnaking a comical face at him. “You are always jeering at 
me.” 

“I am always worshipping you,” he told her very truly. 

She was a child in some ways—a little wilful now and 
then, accustomed to be petted, pleased with her own beauty, 
delighted with pretty frocks, or any litde jewel he was glad 
to buy her. She seemed a child when he held her in his 
arms, when she was afraid of the sea, when she held his hand 
tight in the traffic of London, when they played chess together 
in the train from Avignon to Paris and she checkmated him 
with a cry of triumph. Yet, in other ways, she was a grown¬ 
up woman, and strangely sophisticated, beyond the reach of 
his own simple mind. 

He felt rough and uncultivated when she was in the mood 
to play the grande dame in some elegant evening frock which 
he was frightened to touch. In London restaurants where 
they dined together, she swept across the floors with her head 
held high and the waiters bowing to her, while he limped up 
behind, feeling like a petit bourgeois and a clodhopping 
provincial. Once there was an awkward little incident in 
the Carlton restaurant, where one of the waiters suddenly 
accosted him with a cry of joy. 

‘"Tiens, mon capitaine ! Vans vous souvenez de Jacques Boileau ? 
J’etais au rigiment, sur la Somme, d Verdun." 

Armand remembered him well. They had lain together 
in a shell-hole, with dead bodies. 
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' ^^ Tiens^ mon vieux / Quelle chance de ie revolt 

Yvonne had passed on. The manager had bowed low, 
to her. He was astonished to see her husband putting his 
arm round the shoulder of one of his waiters and kissing 
him on the cheek. Yvonne was even more surprised. She 
was just for one moment slightly annoyed. 

‘‘^My dear Armandj” she saidj when he rejoined lier^ ^T 
do not like being left alone in foreign restaurants, with 
everyone staring at me as though I were a bad woman 
searching for her prey. Also I really donh think you ought' 
to show such effusive affection for one of the waiters. Those 
English ladies at the next table think you must be drunk or . 
mad.^' 

^"^An old comrade of mine,’’ he said. “An excellent 
fellow.” 

“My husband,” said Yvonne, studying him with a smile 
in.which there was still a trace of vexation, “there are times 
when you lack dignity and forget the manners of civilized 
society.” 

For just a second—for the thirtieth part of a second—he 
was hurt by this rebuke. But he answered humbly : 

“That is true. I am uncivilized. I learnt my manners 
in trenches and shell-holes. It’s a tragedy for you to have 
such a low-class husband.” 

There was no more vexation in her smile. She put her 
hand across the table and held his tightly. 

“I love you because you learnt your manners in trenches 
and shell-holes. I am very proud to be your wife. Have I 
not told you that before? The words seem familiar ! . . . 
And now, is- there any food in England ? Do we drink some¬ 
thing ?” 

■ He had married a patrician girl, very elegant, very 
delicate in her ways, very sensitive to any vulgarity. He had 
married the daughter of an old French family with a tradition 
of pride, with instincts rooted in the past, with a passionate 
temperament which had the sun in its blood, and sometliing 
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of the spirit of primitive times when women dwelt in walled 
towns and saw their knights ride out to battle across the 
plain, while they pulled the hair of their pageboys and read 
amorous poems. At least he told her so, jestingly, tcasingly, 
when they had their first arguments of married life, their 
lovers’ quarrels, and revealed themselves to each other, 
knowing that, in spite of love, they had been strangers until 
marriage. She was as passionate as any peasant girl. She 
was quick to take offence. She was moved easily to tears by 
a line of verse or by a strain of music. She was romantic in 
her ideas of life, and yet could be a little hard, and was con¬ 
temptuous of weakness and impatient of tolerance towards 
those wh.om she disliked. 


XXXIII 

There was one subject upon which conversation with 
Yvonne was difficult, and that was unfortunate, because it 
happened to be the subject in which Armand was most inter¬ 
ested. It was his work for international peace. 

She mentioned it only an hour or two after their wedding- 
breakfast, when they were in their wagon-lit on the way to 
Calais and England. 

“My dear little husband,” she said, drawing back her head 
for a moment’s respite from his kisses, “what was all that 
nonsense you were talking when you rose to make your speech? 
I became quite alarmed. I thought you must be a little 

“Perfectly true,” he admitted. “I was drunk with joy. 
I’m still drunk with joy. I believe I shall continue in that 
condition for the rest of life. It’s a very pleasant sensation. 
But to what part of my ridiculous speech are you referring, 
ma dame aux rianisyeux verls ?” 

“It was something about peace,” she said. “Something 
about making friends with the Germans.” 
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. ,, He endeavoured to, explain the matter—his 'Work for the 
Ligue des Combattants pour la Paix and for the Ligue Internationale 
des Jeunes Conire la Guerre. But it was difficult at that time 
to give a .full explanation of his ideas and labours on inter-, 
national understanding and co-operation. The ticket .col¬ 
lector appeared and demanded, billets^ s'ii vous plait 
The wagon-lit ■ official appeared and had something to say... 
I,n any case, it was absurd to talk about such things an hour 
.or two after a wedding-breakfast, with an adorable wife who- 
made a journey to Calais seem like the fast train to Paradise. 

Besides, she didnh seem to like what he was telling her. 
She was astonished that he should think of such things. The 
only good Germans, she said, were dead Germans. She 
begged him not to tease her by talking like a Communist 
when she was under the impression that he w^as a distinguished 
soldier of France and her very handsome husband. 

He kissed her again before cursing the restaurant attenda.iitj, 
after, his departure, for impertinent intrusion. The subject 
of conversation was changed. 

But it turned up again. It was a subject which could not 
be avoided altogether, because it coloured all his, ideas about 
life and was at the very centre of his thoughts. Everything 
he saw in England—small boys .playing in the parks—the,. 
Changing of the Guard at St. James’s Palace—a cricket match,..; 

.'On the village green near his brother-in-law’s house—made ,, 
.his mind jump to the problem of preventing another xvar in,, 

. Europe. Those village boys in their white fiannels—^would^ 

:' they fight again on the side of France if ano.ther war hap- „ 
' pened ? Would they lie one day in crumpled attitudes ,.of 
death,.torn and mangled by shell-fire, on some ravaged field, 
.a.S' he had seen thousands of young Englishmen on the first 
. .. day of the Somme battles in July of 1916 ? 

' ' Those English Guardsmen, in their scarlet tunics and .great, 
bearskins, marching so magnificently, with such superb 
" ■ ■■swagger, to the King’s palace, gave him., a queer thrill , of 
emotion which he tried to analyse. It was the thrill he 
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always had at seeing a French regiment pass~a tin<.lin. 
m the blo^ a sense of exaltation, a tightening at the he^? 

IS r ty thm of marching men, these uniforms of fiehtino- 
men, stirred something primitive, instinctive, in hmlaf 
nature The very babies felt it-these English babirin 
perambulators, with their pretty nurses. Yvonne felt it I! 
he_saw by her bright eyes and smiling lips, and the e^er 
poise of her body as she looked over the heads of the crowd 
The glamour of a umiorm—the blare of brass instruments-^ 

It was ridiculous, really, for sensible fellows in the twentieth 
century to be dressed in blood-red coats and those prepostcrts 
bearskins, and to walk with stiff knees like automatic mS 
■and to give convulsive jerks at the shout of an officer. It wS 
savage stuff really. Ju-ju stuff! The appeal to totem worsin 
Rnd tlic 3 . 1 -paint of the braves. ^ ' 

“Certainly they are magniffeent,” said Yvonne “thoutrh 

not so splendid of course, as our Gardes Republicaines.” ^ 

-‘W i n abolished !” said Armand jestingly 

¥ve shall never <Tet rid nTwo-r i 

march -,hn., r ° men to 

maich about m uniform. It is an incitement to tribal instincts 
irresistible but unintelligent.” mnsuncts, 

righl™ her 

-y *ese things to 

_ It wasn’t to make her angry that he said those things but 

r understanding and 

Many times in that first year of marriage he tried to 

w™?: dbi? rr"*" A“' 

not a ddoyal^, to France or the vague illusion of vLionat^ 
mind.. He argued that 1, was toe only method by S 
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world calamity could be. avoided, because of the intensification 
of mechanized and chemical warfare, and the shrinking of 
time and distance, and the interdependence of nations, and 
the horrible menace of aerial bombardment. Europe must 
disarm down to the necessities of police protection and a 
common defence, he said, or there would be another explosion 
like the last. Nations armed to the teeth against each other 
would be tempted to use their weapons one day on some pretext 
or quarrel. Other nations would be dragged in. France 
would have to fight again. The min of the last war, not 
yet repaired, leaving a frightful legacy of death and debt, 
would be merged into the ruin of the next. 

My dearest child,’’ he said one evening, in the bedroom 
of his sister s house in Sussex, “let us talk about this quietly for 
half an hour. I want you to know what I am doing and 
thinking. I have a deep and humble respect for your intelli*^' 
geiice. It will be disastrous if we do not agree, within limits, 
about my most passionate interest and work. You see I 
become more and more convinced that the only way of escape 
for France and Europe is to forget the ancient grudge between 
France and Germany, and to encourage French and German 
youth to advance along the same .road towards a new^ system 
ofinternational law and justice by which differences of opinion 
would be brought before a high tribunal whose judgments ' 
would be acknowledged and obeyed. It sounds very dull, I ■ 
know, perhaps a little fantastic, but, after ail, it was the idea ' 
of, Briand. It is the plan of Herriot. A great body of 
intelligence in France is moving towards tiiat solution. I 
am only an insignificant recruit, un petit caporal, in this cam¬ 
paign for .peace. Henri de Jouvenel, for instance, is one of'' 
the leaders. Henri Barbusse is another. Remain Rolland is ' 
a: third.” 

'‘'Traitors all !” cried Yvonne impatiently as she dressed ' 
herself for dinner in an English country house. 

"No,, no,” he said. "That is not tme, my dear child, ' 
■You distress me by your intolerance. And I bore you. when ■■ 







I reveal my profound convictions to you. I hate borins von 
And yet ...” fe you, 

He clasped her bare arms and leaned over her shoulder to 
eye turned her face towards him, with laughing 

“You are a dreamer, Armand ! You shock me by some 
of the things you say. They are against my family tradition 
and my private prejudices. You say, for instance, that the 
Germans are human beings. But, my dear, that is against 
the experience of history—and you are a professor of historv 
m the Lycee of Avignon. They are inhuman. Their heads 
are the wrong shape. It is a nation which believes in 
Driitaiity. * . . Ailow me to powder my faced’ 

He allowed her to powder her face, though he thought it 
unnecessary. He stood behind her, looking at this operation 

“There are many good and liberal-minded Germans ” he 
said. “One of them happened to save my life at a Jitied 
moinent, as I have told you too often. I am grateful to liim. 
H It hadn t been for him I shouldn’t be looking at your beautv 
m this mirror and thanking God for life.” ^ 

Yvonne smiled at him in the mirror and put a tiny touch 
oi rouge on her lips before answering him. 

^ Allow me to go on hating the Germans,” she said. “It’s 
m my blood, that hatred. All my ancestors were soldiera of 

i raiice. I believe in the sword of justice.” 

‘ Your brother, who had the same ancestors, has joined 
the Ltgue Internationale des Jeunes Centre la Guerre.” 

He saw a slight shadow creep into her eyes. 

»ou"u perverted liim,” she answered, 

bhall we talk about something else, my husband ?” 

They talked about something else. In those early months 

oi marriage every sentence almost was punctuated by a 
kKS, if they were alone, and that is a charming way of 
conversation leading to unncceiary 
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XXXIV ' . 

A year later there was a new Frenchman in France. He 
waa called Armand Philippe, and was christened mth much 
ceremony in the Church of Notre Dame des Dorns. He looked 
remaricably ime a little monkey with brown hair and eyj 
but his father was proud of him and profoundly touched bv 
his appearance m a difficult world ; a world tvhich seemed to 
have gone mad and bad. 

Armand himself, who was a student of world affairs 
because of his job as professor of history in the Lycee of 
yignon, and who had a simple idea that he might do some- 

t kast among some of the younger men in France, was gravely 
dow^^Sn tl ^ f of disintegration and despair bearing 

i^mand ^ hihppe, that new Frenchman who lay in a wooden 
craffie unconscious of the fates and furies whirling about the 

the fair fields of Provence and the azure coast beyond the 
^pes Mantimes, where Yvonne and Armand Ld little 

^Stkn. ^ the Easter 

The shopkeepers and hotel-keepers of Avignon-even the 
guides m the Palais des Papes—were bcatin|^heir breasts 

there w7eT“^ “ disconsolate gestures, because 

redte S ? 1 megaphones 

recite the history of Avignon to coachloads of travellers 

on their way to Nlmes and Arles and the ruined city of Les 

Eaux. The American invasion had suddenly ceased after a 

_ ay m October of 1929. Something very curious had 

happned m ffie United States which had called them all 

back again. Something had crashed, and caused strange 

tremors around the world, especially in places where financial 





■ gentlemen wrote little figures in large ledgers. Tlie eternal 
tide, as it seemed^ of American dollars, fructifying the soil 
of France and filling the tills of the shopkeepers, had abruptly 
stopped, to the great alarm of Provencal peasant farmers, 
■growing olives and oranges and lettuces and flowers, and 
to the distress of modistes, jewellers, florists, scent manu¬ 
facturers, gigolos, Russian orchestras, ballet dancers, cabaret 
entertainers, hotel furnishers, restaurant proprietors, cooks, 
waiters, conjurers, gymnastic instructors, and croupiers along 
that coast of pleasure from Mentone to Toulon, by way of 
Nice, which since the wnr had been the paradise of profiteers 
and the playground of the leisured crowds. 

The Americans had been the first to leave, after that 
crash in Wall Street which had resounded round the world. 
They had not come back. God, it seemed, had a grudge 
against the United States. The richest country in the 
world, the country of mass-production and mechanized 
civilization, had lost its magic by the finger-touch of some 
malign fate. Poverty had overtaken them. Their banks 
were closing their doors. Factories were turning off men 
and stopping the machines. Farmers were burning their 
crops. Something had gone bad in the United States. 

‘fit is a lessonfor them,” said the French people in Avignon, 
shrugging their shoulders, ‘'They were too rich. They did 
not know how to use their wealth. Those tourists—Sacred 
Name! It is possible to breathe again in Avignon and 
.Paris., It is possible to hear the French language in France.' 
There are always compensations for other people’s mis“ 
fortunes.” 

The French people who spoke like that were not con¬ 
nected with business. They were not losing money directly 
by the loss of the tourist traffic. 

But this calamity in the United States was affecting other 
nations. It was a spreading disease. The American people 
had lent thousands of millions of dollars to Germany and 
other countries. In their own distress they called back these 
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loans. But Germany and other countries were unable to 
pay Even m England, steady old England, the rock of 
Awas not quite right. Something, 
said Mr. Andre Siegfried in a book which Armand Gatieres 
read m his study on three evenings, when Yvonne was asleep 
in bed before the arrival of Armand Philippe, something was 
very wrong with England. It was a country living beyond 
Its means and maintaining a standard of life by the taxation 
o the rich for the benefit of the poor, because of some tra- 
itional pride. The English aristocracy was being bled to 
death to pay for social services, and the Government was 
orrowmg money to pay for a dole handed out to unemployed 
men. Their Budget was not balanced. Andre Siegfried 
seemed to know. French financiers became uneasy. 

Because of the difficulties of French finance, the in- 
securUy of the franc, political anxieties regarding the Cartel 
des Gauches and political corruption, immense sums of 
french money had been invested in English banks. French 
busmess men trading with England in scents and silks and 
a thousand luxuries had left their credits across the 
in s ort-term deposits. Now even England didn’t seem 
qmte safe. Nothing seemed safe. Germany announced 
ite mabihty to pay either reparations or debts. Under pressure 
rom America and England, France had scaled down her 
claims for reparations against Germanv year by year The 
French Government had agreed to the Dawes Plan, to the 
Young Plan. Now Germany had defaulted. France would 
get nothing although the United States still demanded the 
payxnent of war debts. If England went bad ! . , , 

French business men withdrew their credits in gold ■ ■ 
week after week. Perhaps, after all, France was the only 
safe country in Europe. The old French stocking might 
be the best hiding-place. 

Even in Avignon, remote from the centres of financial 
activity, very provincial in its outlook, there was an indrawing 
of breath, a look of bewilderment, an exchange of glances 
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in which fear lurked^ when on a September day the news 
came that England had gone off the gold standard. Was it 
possible that England could not pay in gold ? Gould it be 
true that the Bank of England had empty tills ? Wasn’t 
there an English proverb, safe as the Banh of England” ? 

The English disappeared from Avignon. On his morning, 
walks to the Lycec Armand no longer saw those English 
w^omen with short skirts and heavy boots, who stared up at 
ancient buildings with guide-books under their arms ; and 
those tall, athletic-looldng girls, slim and boyish and frank- 
eyed—they smiled at him sometimes—who packed diemsclves 
into small cars and drove away towards the Cote d’Azur. 
The caterers of pleasure and eatables and picture post¬ 
cards raised their hands to heaven, or at least in that direction, 
and cried out in terror. 

Dojez done, si les Ainglais disparaissent ? Alais dest 
incrojabky cette crise! Nous somrms minis. Nous sommes 
‘^outus /” 

On the Cote d’Azur, to which Yvonne went with Armand 
six months after her babe was horn —they drove there in 
his. second-hand Citrden—there were no Americans, no 
English, no Argentines, no GhEcans, no rich or leisured folk. 
It was very pleasant and peaceful, but it was the peace of a 
desert. The Paradise of the pleasure-seekers was Paradise 
Lost. It was Paradise for Sale. On eve.ry villa were the 
words ''A Vendrd\ Yvonne found it dull. The .modistes’ 
shops from Paris had closed down, llie crotipiers were 
asleep in the rooms at Cannes. The hotel proprietor wept 
one night when Armand talked to him. 

*T am getting very deeply into debt,” lie said. 'T have 
lost my English and American clients. What can you 
expect, with the exchange so heavily against the English, 
and with nine, ten, eleven million unemployed in the United 
States ? What is going to happen to France ? We are not 
a desert island. We live on exports and imports. And our 
taxation becomes intolerable. There is talk of increased 
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taxation. Germany does not pay her reparations. How 
then did we win the war ? The world has certainly gone 
mad, mon capitaine"’' 

'T agree,” said Armand. ‘"There is no inteliigence. Or 
the intelligence which exists does not control the situation. 
It is annoying.” 

It was bewildering. In his study at Avignon, late at 
night,, when Yvonne w^as in bed, Armand tried to find some 
clue to the mysteries through which humanity was groping 
darkly. At a time when civilization had unparalleled re¬ 
sources of wealth, due to machine power and modern science, 
there was a creeping paralysis of trade and industry, a break¬ 
down in the means of exchange, and vast armies of un¬ 
employed men, getting bitter, angry, and demoralized, for 
lack of work and wages. In UEclaireur de Mice there was a 
paragraph one morning saying that in Winnipeg the harvest 
of wheat was selling for less than the price of sawdust, yet in 
many countries—in Germany, according to the letters of 
Otto von Menzel—millions of men and women were under¬ 
fed. Prices of raw material—grain, cotton, oil, rubber, 
coal and iron—had fallen so low that their producers could 
not afford the wages of their workpeople. In Australia and 
the Argentine ranchers were slaughtering their cattle because 
they could get no price for them. It was all enormously 
bewildering. 

Armand Gati^res, who was no economist, believed that 
the war was the direct cause of most of this misery. It had 
dislocated the mechanism of the international machine—^so 
delicately poised in the industrial era. It had broken the 
rhythm of life. And all the war debts had put burdens on 
the human drudge beyond his strength. It had left a legacy 
of fear in every nation of Europe, lest the new frontiers, 
drawn by the Peace Treaties, should be challenged by new 
combinations of enemies, or by the old enemy. They were 
all spending vastly beyond their means to support armies 
and armaments. They were ruining themselves with the 
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idea , that they were saving themselves. France even—/a 
France Victorieuse—v^SiS not assured of safety, though they 
had the greatest and most efiicieiit army, though Germany ■ 
was still disarmed. France was fortifying her frontiers at 
enormous expense, yet never with a sense of security. One . 
.day German air-fleets might cross those fortifications and 
destroy Paris from the air. 

The French people would never be sure of peace, because 
they were sure that one day, sooner or later, Germany wo'uld 
demand the revision of the Peace Treaties and force another 
war on France. Certain leaders of French thought, like 
Aristide Briand and Leon Blum and lienri de Jouvenel— 
and Armand Gatieres in his s,mall sphere of influence- 
believed, indeed, that there was a safer way for France 
than by preparing for another war. lliey believed tiiat an 
international code of justice might be found, to which all 
countries in Europe, and presently in the world, would 
give allegiance. They hoped that by easing the pressure 
on Germany, and offering friendship instead of enmity, there 
might be an end to the hereditary feud, and some progressive 
method of disarmament to lift the intolerable burden of 
taxation from the bowed shoulders of underpaid labour. 
But these m.en, these dreamers, these idealists, were regarded 
as defeatists and fools by the majority of their fellow-citizens. 

The world was slipping towards ruin. It was drifting 
towards war. Europe, fifteen. years after a world war, was 
. .one . great powder magazine, which any spark of racial 
passion might explode. The misery of unemployed men, 
the creeping up of Communism, the beast-like instinct of 
self-preservation, this increasing poverty of nations fortifying 
themselves vainly against their neighbours’ trade and industry, 
might lead to a spreading anarchy in which the tribes would 
■fight once more for the elemental needs of life, or for racial 
..■■.'■■mastery,. . . 

It was a queer world in which to arrive. Armand crept 
sometimes into the nursery of his new-born babe and stood 
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beside his cradle, bending over that little monkey-like creaturo 
who was his son. Once, when little Armand Philippe was 
awake, his brown eyes gazed with a curious look of wonder- 
and intelligence into his father's eyes. His tiny paw caught 
hold of his father's finger and gripped it tight. 

Armand apologized to him. 

finest pas mafauteP^ he said, monde qui estfou /” 

He very much wanted to make the world safer for Armand, 
Philippe. 


Life at the Lycee went on with a steady, peaceful rhythm„ 
New students came. Old students passed on, and Armand 
still received the hero-worship of his class, in which he saw-, 
different faces and made fresh friends. He was always 
sympathetic to youth, always comradely, never stern in his, 
ways of discipline. 

It was unfortunate that, for some reason, he was not, 
much liked by the Director and some of the other' professors. 
They disapproved of his methods of teaching, and perhaps, 
were a little jealous of his private friendships with the boys. 
He was aware of intrigues against his position. The professor 
of mathematics—Barbier—^was an open enemy, and hardly 
nodded' sometimes in response to Armand's courteous ‘^Good 
morning” when they met. He and another master—^Albert 
Picard, lecturer on French literature—seemed to be excessively 
annoyed by his associations with the peace movement. They 
went out of their way to argue on the subject with extreme 
violence, which Armand countered by good-natured badinage. 
They never missed a chance of sneering at the Society of 
Nations, and its failure—^which Armand was the first to 
acknowdedge—to arrive at any measure of disarmament 
based upon a general pact of security. Flis plea for patience 
was ridiculed. His suggestion that France consistently 
blocked the way to disarmament aroused their anger. His. 
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-arguments, that disarmament first would lead to security by a 
.general release from fear and a relief from intolerable taxation 
..seemed to them a betrayal of French interests and a policy 
,of suicide. His simple belief in the Locarno Pact as a guarantee 
.of the French frontier against German aggression was greeted 
'by the sneers of M. Barbier and the harsh laughter of M. 
'Picard. 

'‘Do you honestly believe, Gatieres, that the English 

■ would fight on our side again if Germany attacked us ?’* 

That was Barbier’s question. 

A.rmand was thoughtful. He was thinking back to 
vconversations he had had with his English brother-in-law and 
•with Lucille. 

“They don’t want to get involved in another European 
■war,^’ he answered. “They w^ant to link up with their own 
Dmpire and withdraw as much as possible from the feuds and 
hatreds of the Continent. They donh approve of our polky 
,.of eternal hatred against Germany. But I honestly believe 
that if we were attacked again wantonly, England would 
••stand by our side as she did before. They are a generous- 

■ hearted people.” 

Albe,rt Picard snorted. 

, “You are a sentimentalist, Gatieres. Your siste,r married 
an Englishman, I understand. Forgive me if I say that 
your knowledge of history ought to have made you acquainted 

■ with the essential treachery of the English mind. They would 
betray anyone and everyone for their own interests. . They 
have always done so. They will always do so. Perfide 
Albion r 

“They did not betray us in the w’-ar,” said Armand 
.quietly. “I fought by their side sometimes—on the Somme. 
"Those young English soldiers were heroic.” 

“Why drag in your military experiences ?” asked Barbier, 
•who had not been near the fighting-Iinc in that time of 
trouble, but had been a very fierce hater behind the lines, 
Teaching arithmetic to small boys. 
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Picard, the professor of Frencli literature, a sallow-faced 
■man, not careful of : Ms personal appearance, and somewliat - 
neglectful of clean linen, made a more personal attack on the 
professor of history. 

“You will get into trouble one day, mon vieux^'^ he said, 
one evening after class. 

“In what way ?’’ asked Armand, lifting an amused 
■eyebrow. 

“Some of the parents are already getting alarmed about 
your peace propaganda. I was talldng only yesterday with. 
Madame Deshoulieres. She tells me that her son Paul had 
a quarrel with his father about Henri de JouveneFs book on 
peace, and quoted you as approving of it,’’ 

“I do,” said Armand. 

, Albert Picard shrugged Ms shoulders. 

“Very well ! But I warn you that General Deshoulieres 
is a man of considerable importance, and one of the governors 
of the Lycee. He does not approve of Henri Jouvenel or of 
his book. He says that you are undermining the morality' 
of this Lycee. I pass the word along as friendly information.” ■ 

Armand laughed good-naturedly. 

“My dear Picard, I don’t think you ought to report the. 
private conversations of your distinguished friends, .even if 
they happen to be the parents of my students. In any, case, 

' I don’t pay the slightest attention to the remarks of General 
Deshoulieres, whom I regard as an incompetent judge of 
French literature, although a very .gallant cavalry officer.” 

Picard retorted harshly., 

' “I agree with him, nevertheless, that you are undermining 
the morality of this Lycee.” 

For a moment Armand stiffened, and there was. a glut 
of fire in his eyes. , He had Ms D’Artagnan look. ■, 

“That is an accusation which I do not tolerate from you, 
Picard. Kindly withdraw .it,instantly.” 

Picard did not like that glint in Ms eyes, nor that D’Artag- 
nan look. Armand Gati^res was a pacifist, but he had been 
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a captain of Gliasseurs. He might forget his pacifism for a 
moment-—they were very illogical^ those pacifists—with 
unpleasant results. The professor of literature made a 
grudging apology to the professor of history, but marked it 
up against him. 

Armand was not troubled by this hostility of professors. 
He did not pay any attention to Barbier’s sneers or Picard’s 
warnings. He was much more worried by the difference 
of : opinion between himself and Yvonne on the same 
subject.. 

Pie tried now to avoid it as much as possible, but after all 
it was very important in his scheme of life. Pie was becoming 
more rather than less engaged in his work for peace. 

Because of his w^ar record, perhaps, his presence was 
welcomed at peace .meetings in Paris to which he went now 
and again at urgent invitation. On eac.h occasion Yvonne 
was rather di.fficult. She did not like him leaving her for a 
night or two, but refused to go with him. She disliked his 
.. association with men whom she considered to be dangerous 
and on the wrong side of politics—men like Henri Barbusse, 
and Remain Rolland, whose work she detested. Pie explained 
.to her that these meetings cut across ail the political parties. 
There were many ex-officers among them. Indeed, most 
of the members were andens combattants de guerre. Their 
purpose was not revolutio.nary in any political sense. They 
were working to prevent the suicide of European civilization, 
he told her. They disliked the idea of seeing Paris destroyed 
by bombs, not because they were in a blue funk—some of 
them wore every decoration possible for valour—but because 
they believed in intelligence and European unity. They 
did not love the Germans, but they believed that continuance 
of active hatred and hostility would lead inevitably to a 
new war later on. They were ready to disetiss a revision of 
the Peace Treaties—some alteration of the Polish Corridor, 
for example—not because they wanted to bribe the Germans 
to stay quiet, but because there was justice in the German 
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point of view and a perpetuation of injustice would not 
strengthen the moral force of France. 

So he told lieFj persuasively, eager to win her to his side, 
but always she listened with a smile of incredulity or with 
signs of impatience. 

^^The Germans are the Germans/’ she said, several 
times. “"'If we disarm they wdll cut our throats at the earliest 
opportunity. If we show weakness they will jump at us like 
wild beasts. ... No, Armand, I don’t want to be fair to 
them. One can’t be fair to people who are uncivilized 
and brutal. I wish you wouldn’t go on with this peace 
stuff. It’s so ridiculous, really ! It’s sc cow’-ardly. I thought 
I had married a hero. Can’t you give up that meeting in 
Paris and come to tea with me at Aunt Suzanne’s ?” 

He went to Paris, though he hated to leave her even for 
a night. 

She was distressed because he sat up so late writing 
articles, correcting proofs, translating correspondence from 
Germans, while she lay awake sometimes yearning, for him, 
and angry with him, so that when he came to bed at last she 
was fretful. 

."‘Armand, can’t you stop that annoying work of yours ? 
I hate to think of you corresponding with Germans. It will 
hurt your gareer. People are already beginning to talk. 
Only the o&er day Madame Valerie was saying that the 
students were becoming infected with pacifist ideas. Some- 
of our friends are dropping away. In any case you work too. 
hard. You will kill yourself.” 

■ He bent down and kissed her, and slipped his arm beneatli 
her body. 

■ “It’s my hobby,” he told her. “I try to keep it from 
you as much as possible. Besides,, it’s work for little Armand 
Philippe. I am trying to arrange a better kind of world, 
for him.” 

She laughed with vexation. 

“It’s absurd! You are a ridiculous man. If litde 
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Armand Philippe has to' defend France in another war one 
day I hope hell be as brave as you. were/' 

'‘My dear child, don't you understand? If we have, 
another war there will be no more France. Perhaps no 
more Europe. The scientists have invented worse machines 
than those of the last war. It v/ill be the super-ineclianism 
of slaughter. There will be new varieties of poison gas. 
Your beauty will be spo.ilt. Your lovely body will be torn to 
pieces by bits of steel. That is war,” 

'T shall still keep my soul,” said Yvonne. 

“But little Armand Philippe may be choked to death and 
Hs bright eyes blinded before they look at life 1” 

“I'm not worrying about little Armand Philippe,” said 
Yvonne, “He wdil have to take his chance like his forefathers. 
Gome to bed for goodness' sake !” 


XXXVI 

It was some time later when these two, so truly devoted to 
each. other, lovers still, had their first serious quarrel, or 
perhaps it would be better to say the first serious conflict 
between irreconcilable ideas, which left them both hurt and 
wounded. 

It was on an afternoon when the Lycec was closed for a 
national holiday—the fourteenth of July. Armand and 
Yvonne and Madame Gati^res were sitting in their small 
salon with its panelled walls, in the old house of the rue du 
Chateau. Little Armand Philippe, now old enough for 
adventure, was exploring the mysteries beneath the sofa. 
There was a ring at the front-door bell, and presently Madeleine, 
the maid, came in with a visiting-card. 

“A foreign gentleman,” she said. “He doesn't speak 
French very well.” 

Armand glanced at the card, and gave an exclamation 
of surprise and pleasure. 
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.“Who is it, Armand asked Yvonne, who was ioiitting: 
a little jacket for her small boy* 

‘‘An old friend,’’ he said. “One of my correspondents*- 
Do you remember? He kept back a man who wanted to 
stick me with his bayonet. His name is Gustav Hoffm.ann 5 .' 
and he edits a paper in Diisseldorf.” 

Yvonne let her knitting drop into her lap. 

“What has he come for ?” she asked in a cold voice. 

Armand did not answer that question directly. He' 
spoke to the maid. 

“Ask the gentleman to come in, Madeleine.” 

He was astonished when Yvonne rose suddenly and held 
him by the arm. 

“No, Armand, please ! If you must see him, take him' 
into your study. I can’t be polite to a German. ,I can’t 
forget the war. Two of my brothers were killed. How can 
I shalce hands with a German ?” 

“But, my dear, this German happened to save my life.” 

“He is a German,” answered Yvonne. “His people ar€ 
preparing to attack us again.” 

She was strangely pale. There was a look in her eyes 
which Armand had never seen before, a kind of hardness. 
He put his arms round her and smiled over at his mother, 
who was watching this little scene. 

^^Maman^ talk to this beautiful lady. Ask her to be kind.” 

Madame Gatieres looked grave. 

. “I don’t want to interfere, Armand,” she said gently, 
“but I quite understand Yvonne’s dislike of meeting a German. 
I remember our dear Bertrand.” 

Armand looked worried. His visitor was waiting out in 
the hall. Madeleine was waiting for an answer. 

“I owe this man a great debt,” he said. “All the happiness 
I have. I only ask you both to be courteous to him. Is that 
..too,much, Yvonne?” 

“It is too much,” she answered. “I beg of you, Armand^ 
not to bring him in here. I dislike being rude to anyone.” 
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''del F' said Armand, in a low voice. He was just a 
little angry. 

He went out into the hall and greeted Gustav Hoffmann 
warmly, and took him into his study. 

"‘^What brings you to Avignon he asked, taking Hoff¬ 
mann’s hat and umbrella, and asking him to take a chair. 

Gustav Hoffmann sat heavily in the chair. He had grown 
'Stouter since the year of the occupation of the Ruhr. He 
was more distinctively Jewish in appearance than Armand 
had remembered him. His eyes were still mild and benevolent 
behind a pair of horn-rimmed glasses. 

‘*^1 had to see some friends in Nice,” he explained. 
of them is a rich man wlio finances my paper, Der Friede. 
It seemed to me unfriendly to come to Nice without calling 
upon you in Avignon, especially as I was motoring up to 
Paris. I hope I have not called at an awkward time, my dear 
captain ?” 

‘"Not in the very least,” answered Armand, still hot and 
worried by his wife’s refusal to see this man. 

Gustav Hoffmann glanced round Armand’s study with 
smiling eyes. 

i'^So it is here that you write so many excellent articles i 
They have had a considerable effect upon German readers. 
Many of them tell me how much they admire your broad¬ 
mindedness and idealism. They regard "you as one of the 
champions of peace in Europe.” 

^‘1 write them without egotism,” said Armand. am 
thinking only of the younger generation. Tell me, Hoffmann, 
are we maldng any headway ? Is German youth getting ready 
to co-operate with the best intelligence of Europe in establish¬ 
ing an international code of justice—with friendship across 
the frontiers.?” 

Gustav Hoffmann stared at the polished boards of Armand’s 
Study and sighed heavily. It was a few seconds before he 
answered this question. 

"'Tt is difficult to know Germany,” he answered at last. 
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are divided against ourselves. We are arming against 
each other. We have four armies' now in my unhappy country. 
There is the Stahihelm, who uphold the old monarchist 
traditions. There is the Reichsbanner, defending the Re¬ 
public. There are the Communists. There are the Nazis— 
the followers of that madman Adolf Hitler, who is gaining 
many new recruits, especially among the younger men. Some¬ 
times I am alarmed. Indeed, I may say I am always alarmed. 
It is impossible to prophesy what is going to happen.” 

‘Tut youth?” asked Armand. “The younger crowd'?. 
The members of the Youth Movement with its idealism and 
its anti-militarism. ¥/hich way are they going ?” 

Gustav Hoffmann laughed uneasily. 

“Those are difficult questions ! Those who joined the 
Youth Movement after the v/ar—millions of them—are now 
ten years older. They are almost middle-aged, and with 
middle-age comes cynicism and disillusion, and a tendency 
to laugh at their own ideals of boyhood. Besides, German 
youth now is in a tragic state. There is only poverty and 
unemployment. They take their degrees and there is no 
place, for them with a living wage. They receive a technical 
education, but their skill is unwanted. They see their country 
helpless, disarmed and humiliated in a hostile world. They 
remember how they went hungry in their early boyhood 
during the time of inflation. Some of them are still hungry. 
They remember nothing but misery and unhappiness after 
the war. Germany has suffered i They are looking.: for. 
new leaders who will give them hope as well as work and who 
will lift Germany out of its present degradation. Some'^of 
them see Hitler—that madman 1—as the leader,of promise.,, 
" 'Others are turning away from all ideals, mad or otherwise, 
to the old belief in force as the only way of escape. Others 
again believe in the gospel of Lenin as the hope of a world 
in which capital has broken down and vast masses 01 men 
and women are hungry because of over-production, and 
without comforts because of a glut in luxuries. So you see, 
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my dear Captain Gatieres, our work for peace and intelligence 
is rather difficult !” 

Armand agreed. He had never underestimated the 
difficulties. He knew only too well the resistance in French 
public opinion to any concessions which might lift the 
inferiority complex from the German mind and might undo 
some of tlie real injustice which had been inflicted upon 
Germany by the unwisdom of the Peace Treaties. 

“Nevertheless, we must go on w'ith our work, Hoffmann. 

I still have faith in human intelligence. It must win through 
in the end. I still have faith in boyhood—the boyhood of 
the world—if only it gets a spiritual and an intelligent and 
inspiring leadership. Youth is generous, after all ! Youth 
is ready to take a risk. Youth is wistful for some guide out 
of this jungle-darkness in w'hich we arc all groping. I see 
that with my own students. They are eager to accept my 
own feeble guidance. I have to check myself, lest my influence 
should go too far—beyond the tolerance of their parents 
and public opinion.” 

Gustav Hoffmann nodded and smiled behind his horn¬ 
rimmed glasses. 

“Youth,” he said, “is on the side of the angels, if there is 
an angel of light to lead them. But it is equally prone to 
devil-worship—or at least to fetish worship, if there are devilish 
leaders masquerading as national heroes, as miracle workers, 
or as prophets of good times. Hitler, for instance, is a spell¬ 
binder who arrests their imagination. He j^romises them 
a revival of national glory with work and wages for all He 
denounces the Peace Treaty, Monsieur Poincare, who ^ is, 
they believe, the embodiment of evil. Communism, which 
menaces the destruction of private property, and Jews, upon 
whom Plitler lays the blame for Germany’s deleat in the war 
and many of its agonies afterwards. As a Jew I dislike Herr 
Hitler. As a Jew I am afraid of him.” 

This German Jew laughed uneasily a.gain. ITierc was 
a look of anxiety behind those horn-rimmed spectacles. 
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is he after, this Hitler?’’ asked Armanci. '^‘^What 
does he mean ? Otto von Menzel has sent me the VdlMsche- 
Beobachter horn time to time. It seems to me a farrago of 
nonsense. It might have been written in a lunatic asylum,” 
“It was,” said Hoffmann gravely. “Germany is a lunatic 
asylum. We are all a little mad, or very much mad, because 
of our sufferings and national downfall. Hitler, for example, 
believes that he is destined to be the Emperor of the West. 
He believes that he will be elected to rule over all the Germanic 
peoples, among whom he includes the Scandinavians and 
the Baltic folk, with a strange ignorance of ethnology. He 
believes that Germany should be purified in its race by the 
exclusion of ail Jews and other aliens from its rights of citizen¬ 
ship. Only Aryans must be permitted to marry and to 
breed. He mixes up Socialistic theories with racial mysticism. 
The Banks and all national finance will be controlled by the 
socialistic state. x\ll classes will be forced to labour, Germany 
will forsake international trade as far as possible and become 
self-sufficing. The machine will be severely controlled and 
people will live more simply on the land, and the old gods 
of the German people will be raised on their altars and Adolf 
Tlitler, an Austrian, a builder’s labourer, golden-tongued. 
Adolf,.'will be the high priest and prophet, and the leader—.: 
'der Filhrer —of the Aryan and Germanic people,, marching 
on to a high destiny over the bodies of Jews and, Frenchmen... 
and Latins and mongrels 1” 

: .“Certainly it is madness agreed Armand, startled ,by 
this, exposition of the new party in Germany, which seemed 
■:to be making headway at each election although still in„^a. 
minority of seats in,, the Rei,chstag. 

' He was silent for a moment, and then added a,few words., 
can’t believe that Germany will go mad, like ,that. 

. It’s unthinkable.!” 

. .. : ..Hoffmann agreed, and was more hopeful in liis next 
remarks. . . ■ 

“It is, as you say, unthinkable, and personally I am sure 
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that the National Socialists-—^tlie Mazis as we call them_^will 

never attain political power. After all^ as you say, intelih' 
gence must prevail in the end^ after the mental maladies of 
this world crisis. That is what makes me spend time and 
money on my paper Der Friede. I am glad to say it has an' 
increasing circulation all over Germany. I get the most 
touching letters from young men and former soldiers of the' 
war.” 

''Splendid 1” said Armarid. He was becoming uneasy, 
not about affairs in Gemia,ny but about affairs in his own 
house. Hoffmann was obviously prepared to stay for some 
time. It w^as already getting near dinner-time. By every 

law of hospitality it was necessary to ask him to dinner_ 

this man who had saved his life, who was devoting himself 
to world peace. But what would Iiappeii if Y\x.)mic refused 
to sit at table with him, or refused to have dinner served to 
him? 

Hoffmann talked about the League of Nations and the 
loss to the world by the deaths of Stresemanii and Briand. 
He talked about the Locarno Pact and the Kellogg Pact, 
which he thought might be made mo,re liclpliil than French 
criticism suggested. lie talked about the isolation policy 
of the United States, and argued that if tliat great nation 
would interpret the Kellogg Pact for the al,)o!ilion of war 
by the clear and logical conclusion that neutrality w^ould no 
longer be observed in respect of any aggressor nation, it would 
have a force behind it of very great importance. It would 
relieve England of anxiety regarding the Freedom of the 
Seas and any naval conflict with the United States il'a blockade 
had to be enforced against a nation at war. It w'ould en¬ 
able France to gain a sense of security in tlic of dis¬ 

armament. It would relieve Germany of the fear—however 
unreasonable—-that France a.nd Poland might declare a 
''preventive war’’ in order to uphold her financial claims or 
prevent a revision of the Treaties. 

All this took time. It was seven o’clock by Armand’s 
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\*/rist-watch. It was dinner-time. But he dared not ■ ask 
HolFmann to dinner without the consent of Yvonne. He 
felt a slight perspiration break out on Ms forehead. He felt 
Ills old wound hurt him as it always did when his nerves were 
OH edge. 

At ten minutes past seven he made a pretext to leave the 
room to look for a paper which he wished to show Hoffmann. 
He went down to the salon and found his wife and mother 
there waiting for him. 

“My dear one,” he said to Yvonne, “I must ask M. Hoff¬ 
mann to dinner. Gan you bear it ? Will you be kind and 
generous?” 

“Is it necessary ?” she asked ver^^ coldly. 

He looked into her eyes pleadingly. 

“It is necessary. It is required of French courtesy. You, 
will agree, I am certain, however distasteful to you.” 

Yvonne was silent for a moment. 

His mother went over to her and put a hand on her arm. 

“I think you must say yes, my dear. Armand is right. 
We are French. We have a tradition of courtesy. It is a 
very old tradition of ours.” 

“Yra bien said Yvonne. ^^Comme tu veux.^^ 

' Armand went over to her and tried to kiss her on the cheek, 
but she turned her face away. 

. “A thousand thanks, my dear !” said Armand. 

She behaved very correctly when he brought Hoffmann 
into the salon and introduced him. She even forced herself 
to say a few formal words of thanks to this German for having 
been of service. to her husband during the war. That was 
very noble of her. Armand was touched by, that gallant 
effort of will power. She w^as true to the tradition of French 
courtesy even with an enemy. But during dinner she was 
silent except for the words required from a hostess. She 
was extraordinarily' pale. To Armand’s anxious eyes, which 
glanced at her now and then, she looked .quite ill. 

Gustav Hoffmann was aware of this coldness. He ignored 
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it for a times and talked a good deal about German youth 
and its passion for sport. He became enthusiastic about the 
beauties of Avignon and its historical interest. He was 
extremely deferential to Madame Gati^res^ who forced herself 
to answer graciously. Fmt lie bec:amc uneasy by the silence 
of the beautiful giri who was liis friend’s wife. He looked 
at her now and tlica'i very iicn’aiusly through his liorn-rimmed 
glasses, while Armaiid endeavoured to keep tiic conversation 
going and to appear perfectly at ease. It was a most painfol 
dinner* 

It was not long after dinner wiicn Hodman!i pleaded the 
fatigue of a long journey and took his leave. He held the 
ice-cold hand ol' Ins hostess and liowrd over it profoundly, 
expressing his thanks for her chariuing hospitality. He said 
something of the same kind to Madame Gaiicpcs, who mur¬ 
mured polite words. 

In the hall, where Armaiid said good-bye to him, he was 
for a moment emotional, and put his arm round Ms friend’s 
shoulder and spoke in GtTinan. 

“^‘The way of peace is a hard road, my friend ! But it 
goes uphill towards the stars. Many of us will fell by the 
wayside before wc reach the heiglits when humanity will be 
true to its own intelligence. It has been a great joy to see 
you. I thank you irorn my heart.” 

Armand ansv^cred him in Frcndi* He did not want 
Yvonne to hear him talking German. It might make her 
look more ill. She looked unhappy w'hcii he returned to the 
salon. His mother had already rctixTd to her room, perhap 
for the purpose ofleaving Iiirn alone with liis wife. 

Armand went over to licr and took her hands, 

poor dear,” he said, was a great ordeal for you. 
It has made you feel unwell. Your hands arc cold.” 

did my best,” she answered. “You must admit that 
I violated my own instincts for your sake,” 

He kissed her cold hands. 

“I do admit it! It was splendid of you to thank him 
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for being of service to me in the war. That was quite 
heroic/’ 

He tried to make her smile, and talked chaffingly, tenderlyj 
treating the affair lightly as a joke. 

"T must admit he is not as handsome as Adonis, my German 
Jew, he.said. “But I assure you he is an excellent fellow 
; with a heart of gold. Did you notice his admiration for you ? 

, , He was spellbound by your beauty.” 

She was not to be lured into laughter. 

“It was hateful,” she said. “He is repulsive. And I am 
afraid, Armand. I am afraid for your sake.” 

: He was astonished and laughed incredulously, 

i “Afraid ? But why—in heaven’s name ?” 

She explained her fear. 

■ “I am certain that he has come with the idea of dragging 

you deeper into this international pacifism.” 

Armand laughed again—a little impatiently. 

“I am deep in it already—up to the eyebrows. It is my 
intellectual passion. You know that.” 

; She put her arms about him in a pleading way. 

' “Armand ! I implore you ! You will wreck your career. 

You will come under suspicion. You are too much in touch 
with these German societies. They are working only for 
the downfall of France.” 

He pooh-poohed her w^ords. He treated her like a 
foolish child, 

“That is nonsense, Yvonne 1 They are the ideas of 
UAction Fmngaise and reactionary minds who do not under¬ 
stand that peace with Germany is essential to France, and 
that peace cannot be maintained for ever by treading on the 
necks of a great nation.” 

Yvonne unclasped her arms and walked away from him. 

“Then I have a reactionary mind,” she said angrily. 
“Then my father has a reactionary mind. All my family. 

; And my best friends. Doubtless they are all very stupid 
I in your opinion i” 
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no said Armand* '' I am not attacking your dis- I 

tiiiguished family, my dear. Mor your gallant father, for ^ 

whose character I have a high respect. 
not for his iiitclligeiiced' 

Amiand smiled. 

is a traditional intellig(‘nc(% limited by hLs education 
and training and datci of birth, lie cannot cr?visage the 
possibility of peace with Germany, 01 a ru^w pliilosophy 
in the mind of youth.’’ t 

. Yvonne laughed with a.n angry mile in her voice. I 

^"^Tliere can newer ])e peacct with ( h*niiaiiyd’ she sa.id harshly, 
"^'unless France riK-hinains a strong army. Your ideas about ? 

disarniarncnt ar<‘ absurd, AnnaiuL ilow (’an \vc ever disarm ^ 

with those peopii’ waiting to attack u:; agaiii ? Do you want 
little Armand Fiiilippe to be Idlled !)y a. (hainan bomb or ' 
suffocaied !)y tluar filthy gas i 

Armand was astounded by her passionate speech, by * 
this sudden angx’r ilaniing in her ey<‘s. I Ic tiic’d to soothe 
her down. IJc was c\nm a little stf’rn with her, h)r the first 
time. ,' 

“My dear child, you arc hysteriini 1 ’^’'ou arc iioi normal ’ 

this evening. What you say is not iniclIigcaU. Haven’t 
I told you a hundred times tiiat thci work i am doing is to 
save our little Armand Philippe from having his small body 
smashed by high explosives*--ail die little Armand Philippes 
of France and Germany. And of Fnglancl and Italy and 
Europe? Don’t you undcrrsland yen that if is txTaiisc I am ; 
devoted to youth and young lihy and our dear lu'ancc—its i 
beauty, its civilizcti ideas, its wonuuiluaoti - {hat I have taken 
up this cross of p(!acc ?” ; 

She did not understand. Slie believc’d tliai he was utterly i 
WTong. When he trhxi to fnit his arms round lier she tore i 

herself awary, wircping. She said something vory terrible >. 

in her passionate emotion. / 

“You arc not worthy of your Groix dc (Aiturc. It is ! 
treachery to France.” ! 
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Xliey were words wliicb. cut into his heart like a knife., 
and left an open wound. 

It w^as their first real quarrel. 

XXXVII 

There were months when no allusion was made by either 
of them to this subject of dispute ; when there seemed no 
cloud about their happiness with a small boy ; when indeed 
their love dominated their home life. 

But the cloud was always there as a little meiiaccj a little 
darkness, in the back of the mind. It was unfortunate that 
there should be any subject which they had to avoid in con-*, 
versation, and any w’ork w'hich Armand had to conceal as, 
iar as possible. He felt guilty when he pushed papers under 
his blotting-pad if he happened to be working on them when 
Yvonne came into his study. He knew that nearly always- 
she had observed this attempt at secrecy, and that when he 
whistled a tune—nearly always the tune- of the Chasseurs 
Alpins, which was ''Auprh de ma blonde '''—she knew that he 
was hiding his peace propaganda. He felt guilty again when 
he haa been talking to her brother Alphonse, in his third year 
at Aix-en-Provence, and suddenly became silent, or switched 
rapidly to a different topic, if she opened the study door and 
asked if she might intrude upon their iete-d-tete. 

■ -T am sorry to interrupt two intellectuals, but I happen to- 
be a little bored with myself. Gan you bear my company T' : 

He was aware of the irony in her voice. He knew.that:, 
she knew what had been the subject of their conversation, and 
by a damnable coincidence- it always happened that although: 
they talked about everything under . heaven—art, books, 
the professors at Aix, the effect of climate on character, the- 
history of Provence, or what not—it was always when they 
were discussing the international situation and the chances' 
of disarmament and peace that Yvonne appeared, suspicious 
of their sudden silence, a little annoyed. 
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That young man Alphonse Chartier was still devoted to 
Armand, and Armand had a brotherly and comradely love 
for him. He had developed a fine grave character, very 
thoughtful, with more than a touch of nobility, recognized 
by his fellow students at Aix-en-Provence, or at least by a 
group of them who acknowledged him as their leader. 

They had organized a strong branch of the Ligiie Internation¬ 
ale des Jeunes Contre la Guerre, and were in correspondence with 
students in German universities. Alphonse Chartier was 
president of this branch. His gift of oratory was unusual. 
In Armand’s mind he was destined for a political career 
which would make him famous in France. More than ever 
this young brother-in-law reminded him of the young Barbar- 
oux, beautiful in youthful manhood, with enthusiasm for 
liberty, with a quick eloquence which came welling from a 
generous heart ; that most romantic of the Girondins, of 
whom Madame Roland wrote that “painters would not disdain 
to copy his features for a head of Antinous, active, frank, 
and brave, with the vivacity of a young Marseillais”. Truly, 
she said, there was a flash of sunshine when he appeared 
upon the scene, the sunshine of youth and strength and fresh 
enthusiasm. 

He and Armand were excited by Fleriot’s scheme for 
the rescue of European civilization and the preservation of 
peace, following the German withdrawal from the Disarma¬ 
ment Conference at Geneva until her claim to equality of 
status had been recognized. Armand had left Yvonne for 
two nights in order to hear the debate in the French Chamber 
on October 29th of 1932. It was an historic debate, revealing 
the anxieties, the emotions, the intellectual traditions of a 
great nation, conscious of being face to face with grim realities 
and the necessity for making decisions upon whiclt the lives 
of its young men and its future destiny would utterly depend. 
Armand had sat there in the public gallery, profoundly stirred 
by this scene in which so many of his own ideas and hopes 
and fears were being discussed. 
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At tlie Tribune was Herriot, stoutj heavy, and pale, aware 
of his; tremendous responsibility, weighing every word he 
uttered, no longer the, bluff and genial Mayor of Lyons, 
appealing to mob emotion, but a statesman of France, placing 
before the assembly proposals of a revolutionary and far- 
reaching character. To the Right of Mm were tiie men of, 
the old tradition, believing only in the power of the sword, 
in. the supremacy of French arms, in the worthlessness of 
conciliation with their hereditary enemy. On the Left were 
the men who believed that only by conciliation, and the unity 
of democratic peoples, would peace be achieved. 

The spokesman of the Right was M. Franklin Bouillon, 
bluff and blusterous, sceptical of any pledges which might 
be made by Germany, even of those which had been made 
by England ; convinced that any form of disarmament 
would be a treachery to France and a surrender to an enemy 
already forming new combinations for attack. The spokes-,, 
man of the Left v/as M. Leon Blum, leader of the French 
Socialists, an intellectual and a man of culture, tall, thin, 
austere, with the passionate belief that security could only 
be obtained by way of disarmament, yet admitting that the. 
liberal and pacifist forces in Germany were weakened by 
national passions, encouraged in the past by the mistakes of 
^ France. 

M. Herriot, that fat, pale man, spoke with a grave eloquence 
which kept the.Chamber silent. His plan, was startling. It 
was .enormously bold in conception. It was imaginative, 
- generous in idealism, a noble vision. ' He took .his stand on 
the pledges of peace. He believed in England’s word at 
Locarno. He believed the American people would regard 
the Kellogg Pact as a sacred pledge, and would deny neutrality 
to any nation, openly defy.ing it. Fortified by tMs, faith .in 
the collective responsibility of nations to uphold international 
justice, he outlined Ms plan for a general reduction of arms. 

The French Chamber held its breath as he went from 
clause to clause of Ms proposals. In the public gallery there 
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were murmurs of approval and disapproval, but more of 
astonishment, quickly hushed. Armand Gati^res, ex-officer 
of Chasseurs Alpins, listened with a quickened pise. 

Professional armies, like the German Reichswehr, must 
be abolished and give way to short-term military service 
without heavy mobile weapons, such as big guns and tanks. 
Aerial bombardment must be forbidden by any state. Fleets 
must be reduced proportionately. The Powers interested 
in the Mediterranean must agree to a pact of mutual assist¬ 
ance. National armaments must be limited to defence 
and not equipped for attack, and there would be an inter¬ 
national supervision of these conditions. But in addition to 
these defensive measures, each nation would be called upon 
to equip a mobile striking I'orce whi('h would be placed at 
the disposal of the League cX Nations for use against any 
aggressor. The League army, tlect, ;ind air service would be 
the only aggressive force in the workl —-the. police force of 
international law, upholding a new order and a new unity 
in the world. 

Armand had conic loack from Pari.s impressed by this 
plan, but aware ofits cli (uculties. If adopted !)y all the nations 
it would outlaw war for ever. But that “if” wa.s wiormous. 
Already prc.ss opinions were discouraging and critical. The 
English press, it seemed, was very coki to M. Hcrnol’s plan. 
The Amc.'-ictm press raised a thousand objections. Iii Avignon, 
typical, perhaps, of Frcmch provincial thought of the more 
intellectual kind, there wa.s no enthusiasm I'or this method of 
disarmamrmt. 

On the night of his return Anruind went with Yvonne to 
her father’s house. Over the dinner-table there had been a 
heated argument, in wliitdi Ariniiiul fiiund hiinscil in a minor¬ 
ity of one. It was painful to him that Yvrmnc sided against 
him. 

“Herriot,” said Colonel Chartier, “is either a knave or 
a fool. He ought to be impeached for high treason. He 
proposes to disarm France and hand ows her weapons to an 
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assembly wMch has always been hostile to French interests. : 
That is to say, he betrays 

Very unwisely, Armand argued with his father-in-law. 
He maintained that the security of France would be stronger 
if based upon the collective responsibility of nations than 
upon a competition in armaments which would lead inevitably 
to another war. 

''An illusion !” said Colonel Chartier. "There is no 
collective responsibility of nations. There never will be. 
Do you honestly believe, Armand, that war will ever cease 
between the human tribes, or that disarmament wdll prevent 
such warfare 

"Why not?^’ asked Armand. "Man is not entirely 
devoid of intelligence. He is capable of being civilized. 
The world shrinks, and we are more dependent upon one 
another. For our own interests it is necessary to have an, 
international code of law.” 

Colonel Chartier’s hand trembled slightly as he poured 
himself another glass of wine. 

"I do not wish to lose my temper,” he said irritably. 
"That is a weakness. But I am bound to say that I disagree^ 
violently with your ideas. They are wrong. They ignore 
natural instincts. If men are deprived of guns, they, wUI 
■fight with knives. If you take away their knives, tiicy will 
fight with clubs. And disarmament for France will mean 
superiority for Germany, because of her superior population.’’ 

''Tris Men I Tres Men r cried Yvonne, with a little smile 
at her husband, an ironical and triumphant smile, which he 
answered good-humouredly by raising his glass to her and 
touching it with his lips. She looked so beautiful at, her 
■ father’s table, in this house which reeked with her family 
-tradition—those portraits on the walls, this old furmture, 
that father with his fine, clear-cut face like one of his own 
ancestors. He smiled back at her, yet not without a ps-ng 
that she could ridicule his ideas again. 

"But this plan of Herriot’s, he says, would give force to 
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law. There would be an international amiy, ft would 
piinkili an aggressor.’" 

‘M't would i.)rcak to hits at; the first quarrel^ said Colonel 
Charticr. “livery coniingciit would fight f(")r its own nation¬ 
ality. It v/ould !)C a rdPrair anny, divided against itself 
.P( 7 S possible 

“A.drrjfi Arinantfi” said Yvonrug “that Papa has the best' 
of die argiinicnt. Admit tiiat you and ficrriot are talkinp- 
drearnsA’ , 

Arrnrind aiisv/crcd witli a sligiit iinpaticiice, 

“f do lint admit that, iriy dear, 1 sc‘c the grini alternative ; 
to international law. I s,v.f a ravaged France again. I see:' 
tlic downfall of ihiropcan civilisation. If we cannot act"' 
wisely l>y intelligence, let us act wisely by fear.” 

“A policy of” cowardice ?” siic askt/d. 

He did not answer that, !,)ul sal silent wl'iile Colonel; 
Clmrtier denounced the spread of pacifisiii in France. 

It was when he wavS talking with young Alphonse on 
Herriofs plan that Yvonne i)pcnccl tlic study doc:^r one evening. 
Alphonse was enthusiastically in favour of the piaii. 

His voice rang out as Yvonne stood there in the doorway. 
“It is the hope of the future. It is the only way to peace,” 
Yvonne stood tlica’c smiling with a look of irony at her 
husband and brother. 

“Did I hear the word peace ?” slie asked. “Tn that case I 
must retire. Strange as it may semn, it’s a waard which leads 
to conflict bctw’cen husband and wife !” ^ 

“Doif 1 be absurdj Yvonne !” said Alphonse, with brotherly 
candour. 


For a moment an angry lighii hiiapt into her eyes. Then 
she went over to her brotlicr and put licr hand on iiis arm, 
“Alphonse/’ site said, “doift !)c kxi away !.>y Armandb 
pacifism. It’s agaiast our family tradition. In any case 
it’s very dangerous,” 

“I happen to agree with him/’ answered Alphonse c|uietly» 
it as annoys you, Yvonne, let us avoid the subject. 
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There is a "very good film at the cinema to-night. What, 
about it ? A new'Rene Clair, who is a great artist. ■ Will 
you come 

^^Enchanti /” cried Yvonne, forgetting her annoyance. 

But Armand had been hurt by her words of warning to 
this young, brother. They were not friendly to him. 1 here 
.was an intellectual gulf between them, growing wider in spite 
of tlie,ir love for each other, and Ms absolute fidelity and 
unchanging tenderness. 


XXXVIII 

That little cloud always lurking in the background because 
of .a difference of opinion, about some private work of his to 
which he had dedicated his mind and heart became a thunder¬ 
clap with streaked lightning at the breakfast-table when Ar¬ 
mand broke the news to his wife—he had held it back for a v/eek 
he had arranged to go to Berlin for six or seven 
days during the vacation, to take part in a meeting orga,nized 
by the Ligue Internationale des Jemes Contre la Guerre. Several 
young men from the university of Aix were also going, and one 
'■ of them was Alphonse, who had been elected as their leader.; 

Yvonne heard the news with stupefaction. She cried oul 
as though physically hurt. 

‘That is too much 1 Do you mean to tell me that you are 
taking Alphonse to Germany ? ,I cannot believe it, 

Armand tried to take her hand across the breakfast-table, 

but she snatched it. away. ^ ■ 

“Tm not taking him. He is the leader of his o^vn deputa-, 

tion from Ak. And it’s a great opportunity for propaganda 

on behalf of France. Students from aU the universities-” 

Yvonne had left the breakfast-table. 

“You have perverted my brother’s mind !” she cried with 
passion. “I can never forgive you, Armand^. You have 
used your position to poison young minds. It’s an outrage 
aeainst mv family and everything in our blood and history. 



It^s a disgrace to my father’s name which belongs to France.” 

She dashed out of the room. When Arrnaiid went upstairs I 

to plead with her to have some breakfast he found the door ! 

locked against him. He went to Ms mother’s room—she took 
her coffee there in the morning—and told her about this j 
■painful incident. j 

“Can’t you make her a little more reasonable, MamanV I 

he, asked. “After all, this is not a criminal affair ! Alphonse 1 

is old enough to have his own philosophy of life. As for me, 

I cannot forswear my filth. It seems absurd that a question ! 
of politics should come between husba,iid and wife.” j 

Madame Gati<!ires shook her head slightly, and stroked 
his hand as he sat on the side of lier bed. 

“It is more than a question of politics, Aririand. It is, 

•as" you admit, a question of faith. It is like religion. There i' 
cannot be a perfect affection between husband and wife if . 
they do not believe in tiie same God and tlie same Church.” ^ 

“My father was a sceptic,” argued Armand, “and you [ 
are a saint, Maman, Yet there was a perfect loyalty between 
you.” 

“Loyalty, certainly,” said his mother. “Bui we were 
separated at the church door and in the secret chambers 
of the mind. It w^as a great grief to me alw^ays, and it made 
him feci lonely. He stood on one side when I went to the 
■altar. I slipped away from him w^iien I said my prayers. 

,In all spiritual i)elicf we were divided.” 

said Armand, “how am I going to deal with 
Miis affair ? You are a wise woman. I need your help with 
,3fvonne.” 

He bent down to kiss his mother’s hand, her tratisparent 
hand with blue veins. 

“Won’t you give up tMs visit to Berlin, Armand ? That 
would make it very easy.” 

He was inclined to give up this visit, though he had set • 
his^heart on it, believing tliat it might influence the younger 
mind in Germany and be an act of some importance in 
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history—not his ownpresence there, but his company of 
young students from Aix and other universities. He had 
already prepared a speech addressed to German youth. In 
any case he was pledged to the society. And Alphonse 
was very keen on having him, and would not hear of Ms 
desertion. 

“Yvonne will get over it/’ he said cheerfully. “After all, 
she has little Armand Philippe—and it’s only for a week.” ^ 

“She thinks I have perverted your mind/’ said Armand, 
with a melancholy smile. 

Alphonse laughed at this accusation. 

“That’s absurd ! I admit you gave me my first inspira¬ 
tion. I owe you an enormous debt. But I have now worked 
out my own faith. I am a convinced pacifist. I am ready 
and eager to be of service in that cause. It is, after all, the 
only intelligent outlook on life. War is the defeat of intelli¬ 
gence and the triumph of barbarism, I decline to surrender 
to the forces of stupidity.” 

“There are many intelligent people against us,” Armand 
reminded him. “Yvonne is highly intelligent. Two-thirds 
of France are,, perhaps, against us, and among them many 
fine brains and noble characters.” 

. Alphonse raised his eyebrows. 

“Are you weakening, cher raaiire ?” 

, “No ! But I see the difficulties more clearly perhaps. 
.tha.n'you. It is the privilege of the younger mind not to see. 
the difficulties, or at least to ignore them.. Couldn’t you go 
without me ?” 

.Alphonse smiled and shook Ms head. 

possible ! You are our leader. You went through 
. the war. Your Croix de Guerre is a defence against the charge 
of cowardice. You, speak German, thank God 1 . Besides, 
the leaders of the German groups have advertised .you as., 
their star turn. Ill put it all right with Yvonne.” 

He failed to put it all right with Yvonne. She was 
reduced to tears after Ms private conversation.with her. He 
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failed to put it all right with his father, 
scene between them. There were family conferences with 
uncles and aunts, from which Armand was enduded. 

Two of the professors—Barbier and Iricard—called on 
him one evening with strong objections .against tne peace 
meeting in Berlin. There were heated word.s in his study. 
Barbier was exceedingly offensive. Picard was violent. 
Armand lost his temper when they accused him of under¬ 
mining the patriotism of his senior students, two of whom 
had notified their intention of going rvith the French dele¬ 
gation. He asked them to leave his study before he had the 
unpleasant task of throwing them clownsiairs—foolish words 
for a pacifist, and vei7 inconsistent with his creed, as he 
realized afterwards with shame and a gust of painful 

Bccehsc of Ills anger at wliai lie coiisicIeiCG to "be the,.;, , 
reactionary attitude, the really intolerable interference, of ^ 
these two colleagues, he insisted upon his intention to accom¬ 
pany the Frendi dclegation—tlie Lycec had iiotliing to^ do 
with his actions during vaca-tion—and to^ uphold the right 
of his senior students to spend part of their holiday in Ger¬ 
many, if they had their parents^ consent and tlie necessary 

• .means. . . , i a j 

It became too late to draw back, and in the end Aruianu 

and Alphonse departed from Avignon with the other lepre- 
sentalives of the Ltgue (ks Jeuries Contte Id 

Yvonne kissed her husband veiy coldly when he went. 
He drew her close to his breast and held her tigiit. He was 
sorry that she wept in his arms as tlioiigli lie ucrc going on 
some abominable adventure, instead oi to a liicnclly meeting 
with German boys in Berlin. She made too much fuss 
about it, he thought. He was frightfully s^uTy to her 
like this. He felt a criminal He hated going when he hited 
up little Armand Philippe, who laughed at liim. But xt was 
for little Armand Philippe and all the small !:)abcs that he 
was going. So he believed. 
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It was a hopeful and inspiring experience in Berlin, at 
least in the meetings between the student groups. The 
German students were extremely friendly, eager and anxious 
to show their hospitality to their French and English visitors, 
to explain the German point of view, to ask and answer 
questions. They were, on the whole, of a good type, athletic, 
keen, frank and hearty, though some of them were rather 
seedy, with the pimply faces of unhealthy adolescence, and 
the look of boys who have overstudied and underfed. 

In the debates and discussions there was no trace of 
hostility or ill-humour. The French students were very 
favourably impressed by the candour and the desire for 
comradeship shown by these young Germans. Certainly 
they put forward claims which raised dangerous and difScult 
questions. They upheld the official German demand for 
equality of status in armaments, and insisted that it was 
unfair and intolerable to keep Germany disarmed and in a 
continual state of inferiority while most other nations were 
heavily armed against her. They argued that this inferiority 
of status among the great Powers was the main cause of 
bitterness and reaction in Germany, which would lead 
inevitably to a defeat of liberalism and a return of militarism, 
unless the grievance were removed from German mentality. 
They did not advocate the re-arming of Germany. On the 
contrary, they believed that would be disastrous in its results. 
But they urged France to lead Europe towards gradual 
disarmament and a collaboration of nations in establishing an 
international code of law and a mutual pact of peace. For 
that reason they were heartily in favour of the Herriot plan. 
They had much to say about the Polish Corridor, which they 
described as an “outrage” and a constant source of irritation 
in German psychology. They warned the French students 
that this was the powder-magazine of Europe from which 
another war might start at some moment of tension. They 
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demanded the return of Upper Silesia, the Saar valley, and 
the restitution of the German colonies. 

The French delegation in this assembly ol' youth listcr.ed 
to these claims without any sense of shock. Libera! opinion 
in France, which had been spreading liist in t!m past year 
or tw'o, had not shirked thc.se very cjnestions, and !iad swung 
to the conviction ihal there was some justice in llic German 
point of view. Theoretically, this liiwral .srb.oo! of thought 
in France, to which many of (he younger minds lielonged, 
wasready’toadniil—aclmiUcd--that tlie Polish Ciorridoroc.gat 
to be removed <'r incKiiiied. 1 Ira wtae only < h* (kc'd hy the 
thought that any sue!) revision of the Peace Treaties would 
arouse the passionate hostility of Poland anti tlie Little 
Fjntcnltt, and might lead to rstn inott suit 1\ <ind mote 
immediately than a continuance ol the German griitvance. 

That point of view wa.s expres.seci very ably and thought¬ 
fully by some of Armand's senior students, ami the dilticuhies 
were acknowledged by their (lerman eotnrades. 

Armand acted as eliairintin to some of lliitse discussions. 
He was loudly cheered by the young German and English 
students whenever he cost* to aclcirt'ss tlieni. 1 it.* woiC his 
CroLv dc Guerre with palms and his English .Milittiry Cross, 
d'hey seemed to likt* tlut kiok ol iiim'" his l).‘\itaguan look. 
They had read many of his .irtides in /Irr /o/iy/c and other 
papers. T.'hey listenec! rt'spttctl'ulK to his speet ht's in Gt^iin.ui, 
and were n.stonishcd that a French ollicer ihould .speak their 
tongue so fluently and with .such a good accent. 

“It is mamdlous, your German, .sir,” .said a gootl-iooking 
young man with straw-colourtal hiiir. 

“I was a prisoner of war in Germany,” exphiined Armand, 
smiling at hirn. ^*Allerwards I wu.s on the i\hiue foj several 
years.” 

Alphonse Charticr made the most Ijrilliant .spet'ch ol the 
assembly—at least in the opinion of hi.s hrotlH.T-in-l:iw, who 
afterwards translated it into German. Hi* nutde a grejit im¬ 
pression on the English delegation, most of wlmm umierstood 
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French to some extent^ and even on the young German 
crowdj who were ignorant of what he was saying, until 
Armand acted as interpreter, but watched his expression 
and his gestures with intense interest. He had a noble look, 
standing there on the platform, with one lock of his dark hair 
falling over his high forehead, and his eyes very luminous 
with an inner light. His voice was admirable, very musical 
in tone, and extraordinarily vibrant. Armand knew that he 
was nervous, but this only intensified his emotional appeal, 
and to all others but Armand, who knew him so intimately, 
he seemed to have no trace of self-consciousness. And 
indeed, he lost that as he warmed to his speech, so that his 
gestures became more free and moving. 

Armand listened with a great emotion, with deep admira¬ 
tion. This boy, this young man, as he was now, was saying 
all that Armand believed and hoped for the peace of the 
world and for the heart of youth. He denounced the war— 
from which they had not yet recovered, which was the cause 
of the ruin into which civilization had fallen—as a break¬ 
down in human intelligence and a collapse of civilized ideals. 
As Frenchman he did not hold Germany as alone in war 
guilt. Ail the great Powers shared that guilt, because they 
piled up armaments against each other and had gone among 
the ■ high explosives with flaming torches of international 
rivalry and fear and intrigue, forming combinations against 
'each other, hurling insults at each other, trying to frustrate, 
each 'other’s ambitions, without a thought of the fearful 
consequences to the young manhood of the world, ignorant 
' of their diplomacy and the victims of their stupidity. None 
'.of the statesmen, said Alphonse Ghartier, had had, the. 
vision or the spiritual power to lead civilization away, from, 
"this jungle law to some higher conception of human relation¬ 
ship.' They were still without this vision. The elder men 
were again arranging new combinations for a new balance 
of power which would lead to a new explosion. They were 
discussing disarmament but increasing their arms. They 
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were watcMng a world siiildiig into economic min, belilnd 
national barriers wliichi prevented all flow of trade, with 
millions of men out of work in all countries, with money 
losing its purchasing power, with producers unable to sell 
the fruits of the earth to iiuiigiy populations, with debts 
crushing down upon the human drudge, creating an intoler¬ 
able heritage for posterity, without any control of these forces 
of unreason, or any serious attempt to avert the downfall of 
European culture. 

"‘The hands of the old merif’ said Alphonse Ghartier 
“are wesk on the reins of* the ficiy horses in this chariot race 
towards a bottomless pit. It is for youth to seize those reins 
and to check this stampede. It is time for us to assert our 
leadership and to establish a new order in the v/orld. I am 
a Frenchman. I see before me the hereditary enemies of my 
race. I am their hereditary enemy. My father and fore¬ 
fathers have fought yours on many battlefields. But it is 
ancient history. It is the history of humanity in the daysfof 
tribal conflict. Surely now wc have got beyond all that, after 
the lesson of the last war in wliich our fathers and our elder 
brothers died ! Science has given us new and enormous- 
powers which may be used for destruction or for the advance 
of human happiness. How' arc we going to use them ? Shall 
we de stroy each other because of ok! and ibolish feuds, 
because of national arrogance and pride, or sliali wc make 
them the tools of a finer and nobler civilization ? 

“I am a Frenchman. I speak here among other French- 
men of my age. I hold out niy liands to you young Germans, ^ 
to you Englishmen, in a spirit of comradeship, without any 
sinister memories of ancient enmity, and plead with you to 
forget the past, to tliink only of the future, to join in a forward' 
march 'towards a new era in which intelligence will tale 
control and nations will obey a common law for the preserva-, 
tion of peace and the defence of justice. Here, before you 
aU, I pledge my soul to peace, for which I am ready to 
suffer or die as men have died for war. There is no need 
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of enmity betv/een young France and young Germany^ as 
these debates have shown. We do mot wish to kill each 
other ! We can look in each other’s eyes with candour and 
comradeship. We are doing so. I will never kill a German, 
whatever may happen in the future. Will you, my German 
friends, pledge your honour never to kill a Frenchman? 
If you make that pledge in your souls, as I have made it in 
mine, it will be easy to settle other problems and to build a 
new order based on justice and co-operation.” 

This speech was received with a clamour of applause. 
Armand was so moved by it that he felt his heart grow big 
against his ribs. Some of these young German and English 
students were .surrounding Alphonse and shaking his hand, 
and patting him on the back. 

A tall, middle-aged German elbow^ed them on one side, 
and put his arms round Alphonse Ghartier. It was Gustav 
Hoffmann, editor of Der Friede. 

And another German came on to the platform from the 
body of the hail. He was a young man of about thirty, tali 
and fair, with a serious, handsome face on which there were 
lines of suffering and mental conflict. 

He, too, shook hands with Alphonse Ghartier, and then 
turned to Armand, who had not noticed him because his 
eyes w^ere fixed on that young orator receiving the homage 
of his audience. 

cher capitaine ! Quelle joie de vous revoir 

It was Otto von Menzel, in whose house Armand had 
stayed so long at Mainz, in whose house they had begun an 
intellectual comradeship. 

He was ten years older. He was no longer a boy. Time 
had hardened the lines of Ms face a little. He was not so 
slim, but he was still romantic-looking and distinguished. 

Armand had written to him. It was no surprise to see 
him. But it was an .enormous pleasure. It was partly for 
this reason that he had left Ms wife and babe in 
■Avignon.'.. , 
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“Mon cher Otto ! Mon camarade ! Mon ami !” 

He embraced this young German and kissed him on both 
cheeks. 

XL 

Otto was married to a charming girl, as she seemed to 
Armand when he was presented to her. 

“I have heard of you so often,” she said, holding his 
hand. “Otto is always singing your praises. And he has 
told me how much dear Ina loved you. I was her school 
friend.” 

This reference to Ina touched Armand profoundly. Her 
spirit came back to him during those duy.s in herhn. The 
sketch he had done of her hung on the %vall in Otto’s study 
and reminded him poignantly of her laughing grace, her 
kind of boyislincss. • 

He stood looking at this sketch in Otto's room when they 
were alone together for a moment, and tears came into 
his eyes. 

Otto put a hand on his shoulder. 

“She spoke of you before she died,” he said. “She loved 
you very much.” 

“’Why did she die ?” asked Armand sadly. “She was 
so young. She was so lovely.” 

He knew how she had died. She had caught cold by 
wearing thin shoes, like so many little typist girls, on her 
way from the office on a rainy night. She had been stinting 
her food for economy’s sake. But that was not what he 
wanted to know. He wanted to know why life was .so cruel, 
why God allowed such beauty to he sltiitt. What was the 
answer to all that ? 

“She worried because she had no letter from you,” 
said Otto. “My mother did not forward tlietn, as I wrote 
to you with shame. Ina could not undersfitnd your silence.” 

“It was unpardonable,” said Armand harshly. “I can 
never forgive that.” 
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“My mother is sorry,’’ said Otto. “She asks you to forgive 
her. It was my father’s death which made her do a thing 
which now she very much regrets.” 

All that was ten years ago. Ina von Menzel had gone 
out of Armand’s life. She had even gone out of his daily 
thoughts until this reminder came. He was a married man, 
and very happy with his wife and babe—very happy except 
for a little difference of opinion now and then. 

They were desperately poor, they said, Otto von Menzel 
and his wife, yet they entertained him at dinner twice during 
his stay in Berlin, and although it was very simple there was 
no squalor or sign of acute poverty in their apartment. 
The furniture was spotlessly clean and polished and shining, 
as in all German households. There were some good paintings 
on the walls. Otto’s wife wore pretty frocks which showed 
her white shoulders. She was, he thought, highly intelligent 
and joined in their conversation on the state of Europe and 
international affairs with knowledge and good sense. 

Otto was now editor of a German magazine devoted to 
literature and art. The remuneration was just sufficient 
to keep his head above water, he said. In any case it was 
better in Germany now than in the time of inflation, when 
they had all nearly starved and when Germany nearly went 
down into anarchy. 

Elsa—Otto’s wife—shuddered at these reminiscences. , 

“No one will ever record the agony we suffered,” she 
told her French guest. “It was beyond words. Several 
girls I knew committed suicide. Life seemed so hopeless 
and so miserable. And yet it was worse for the older people 
who had been rich and were now ruined.” 

Otto shrugged his shoulders, as he had done in the old 
days at Mainz. 

“Now it is worse again for the young people. This un¬ 
employment— Arbeitlosigkeit—h dreadful. We have six 
million workless. They get a beggarly dole, and yet I have 
most pity for the white-collar class. They come down from 
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the universities and search vainly for work. Thousands of 
them have taken to a tramp life. They go round with a 
Wanderbuch —a police permission to wander in search of work. 
Needless to say they don’t find it. What has happened to 
the world, mon cher capitaine? What is going to happen? 
The economic situation is appalling in all countries—except 
perhaps in Franco.” 

Armand did not except France from this general observa¬ 
tion. I !c told Otic of the i >ankruptcy of the hotels and estab¬ 
lishments in the South of France. Fie described the villas 
up for sale, the flight of tourist.s, the increasing taxation, the 
dwindling Irade. 

“And yet,” said Otto, unconvinced, “France is less hurt 
than other nation.s. France i.s more securely based on the 
land. It has a belter balanced rhythm of life—more than 
industrialized countries such as Germany, dependent on 
export trade.” 

“France,” said Elsa von Mcnzcl, “makes things very diffi¬ 
cult for Germany. Will you forgive- me, num capitaine, if I say 
that France is the most egotistical and self-centred nation in 
Europe ?” 

Otto laughed and protested against this accusation. 

“My dear Elsa ! Our iriend here is a Frenchman.” 

“But broad-minded,” said Elsa. “Cionerous-hcarted, 
Otto, as you have always told me.” 

Armand did not argue the point. He smiled at this young 
woman and demanded reasons. 

“France,” said Elsa, “is convinced that she is the only 
civilized nation in the world.” 

“That is pt-rliaps true,” said Otto. “France is certainly 
more civilized than Germany. We have ti strain of brutality 
in us. The old Germanic gods were heavy-1 landed, and they 
still have their temples in the German race mind.” 

“France is cynical and logical,” said Elsa, “without 
faith in God or man. The French religion is La Patrie, They 
think only of the French interests, French rights, French money, 
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French ideas. Or have I been wrongly informed? We 
Germans are so ignorant!” 

Armand gave a light groan, followed by a laugh. 

“Isn’t that so in every country ? Do any of them act from 
altruism ? Perhaps England has some claim to that virtue 
now and then. The English people act by sentiment rather 
than by intelligence. Sometimes they are generous beyond 
self-interest—and beyond wisdom. And yet at other times 
they are business people who look after themselves first and 
proclaim their own interests as essential righteousness ! But 
I do not profess to understand them, though I have an English 
brother-in-law. They are very contradictory. I find them 
inexplicable.” 

“France and England have a national unity,” said Otto. 
“They have a traditional continuity of thought and instinct 
and order. In Germany we are divided against ourselves. 
There are five armies in Germany to-day, ail seething with 
hatred against each other. Our political parties are irrecon¬ 
cilable. Our separate States have not been amalgamated into 
one nation, in spite of the war when they fought together. All 
of us are waiting, with our nerves on edge, for an explosion 
which may happen to-morrow, or the day after to-morrow.” 

So they talked that evening, and on other evenings in Berlin 
when Armand invited them to dinner at restaurants and sat 
with them on the terraces of cafes along the Kunurstendam 
where Alphonse Chartier and other students joined them. 

Alphonse was greatly taken with Otto von Menzel. They 
became very friendly, and Armand, watching them, was struck 
by the strangeness of this new comradeship between the brother 
of Ina who had loved him and the brother of Yvonne whom 
he loved. 

There was no outward sign of poverty in Berlin. There 
is never an outwmi'd sign of poverty in Berlin, and one has to 
look for it in the Macht Asyl and other haunts of wretchedness. 
Everyone seemed to have some margin of money for amuse¬ 
ment and pleasure. The restaurants were thronged. There 



were cheerful crowds down the Friedrichstrasse Th 
were many motor-cars in Unter den Linden, where at niT 
young lovers went hand in hand through the glades. 

Sitting and talking with his friends and "students outside 
some cafe or inside some beer-hall, Armand studied the fac 
of these Germans. He had seen such types under steel helmeta 
He had seen them marching as jirisoners of war across shell' 
swept fields. _ One of them, sitting at a table near him, was" 
he thought, like the man who had wmitccl to rini him through 
with a bayonet. The. faces ofthc elder men revealed sufferiL 
and anxiety- ^ . 

Hearing him speak I'rcnch io Alphonse, they stared at 
him with .silent hostility. W^ould it ever he possible for 
France to make friends with them ? Would thc.y'accept a 
generous action with a generous sjjii'it Sonic of these 
German boys were iriendly, good-natured and attractive 
frank, manly fellows who spoke in terms of idealism and 
comradeship. 

“We must appeal to the younger mind,” thought Armand 
"We must give a lead k) German youth. We must encourage 
the liberal thougnt of (jcrmany by generous ge.sturcs which 
will disaim the old reactionaries. Fnincc has encouraged 
reaction in Germany. I’liat occupation of the Ruhr was a 
gift to the Junkers. Poincare adopted ri fata! policy.” 

Below the terrace of the Itxcclsior one evening there was 
a procession of young men in brown .shirts - two or three 
thousand of them marching Ibur tilireast. On their left 
arms was a curious .sign. It wa,s the Swastika—the sign of 
the ■crookM cross. 

“Who arc those ?” asked Armand 

It was Elsa von Mcnzcl who answered. 

“Naris. Hitler’s National Socialists. Brownshirts.” 

Armand stared at them as they passed tlsc streetdamps* 
They were all youngs athletic-looking lads with square shoul- 
derSj sturdy, marching with military precision. 

Otto spoke in a low voice. 
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'^Hitler is gaining ground. Every election brings' Mm 
closer to power. One day he may sweep the country."' 

'*^And then asked Armand. 

Otto shrugged his shoulders slightly. 

‘'God knows ! Strange things would happen. It would 
not be the same Germany. It would be a social revolution." 

Gustav Eloffmann joined them. He sat by the side of 
Armand and spoke also of those marching Nazis in a low voice, 

“They don’t like the Jews," he said. “I am a Jew. It is 
perhaps natural that I have no love for them. They are, of 
course, mad. Their leader is mad. We are living in a mad 
world, my friend. I think I have said that before 1" 

Armand was not quite satisfied by that explanation. 
Those marching young men did not look like lunatics. They 
looked very healthy and normal specimens of German man¬ 
hood. 

“What is the secret of Hitler’s magic in the minds of 
German youth ?" he asked. 

It was Gustav Hofiiiiann who answered again. 

“He is a spellbinder. He promises them ail the things 
they lack—national pride, German unity, work and wages,- 
hope in the future. I understand those spell words. They 
are magical in the imagination of young men who are con¬ 
scious of the degradation and despair of unemployment 
and national disintegration. He promises to tear up the 
Peace Treaties which liiey believe to be the cause of their 
inferiority among nations. He promises to repudiate all 
the foreign debts which hang about our necks. He promises 
to tlirotilc the profiteers, the bankers, and the Jews, against 
whom he inflames them by his fiery words. He pours con¬ 
tempt upon the Reichstag which has failed to provide work 
or to break our shackles. And beyond ail that, he appeals 
to the iTiysiicisrn of the German mind—its craving for some 
rornaiilic faith—its Wagnerian mistiness through which comes 
the elfin notes of old Germanic tales, and the ghosts of old 
Germanic iierocs. Hitler is Siegfried with a toothbrush 
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moustache ! This little Austrian iH3start i,s convinced that 
he speaks with the voice of a prophet and is destined to restore 
the glory of the German, race purified of alien blood. I 
understand that all Jews are to be sterilized 

He spoke with extreme bitterness, but with a nervous 
glance now a,nd tlie.ri over his slioukier lest anyone should hear. 

Otto von Me,nzel hea.rd something of what he said and 
added a few words. 

^‘Tliere is something idealistic in liis programme, in 
spite of every tiling, lie lias takini over some of the ideas 
of; our Youth Movement, llial is why lie appeals to young 
enthusiasts. lake ex'erytiiing in liunnin nature, it is not wholly 
evil or reactionary, otherwises h(‘ would iiave no following 
among the younger ci’owd. I have modified my own views 
a little.’’ 

Gustav Hoffmann was startled. He jerked back in his 
chair and spoke harshly. 
tu^ Brute 

Otto von Mcnzel laugh,cd uneasily. 

i^Oh, 1 don’t wear the swastika on my left arm. Don’t 
look so shocked, my dear Hoffmann !” 

It was the last night of Anna,i,Krs visit to .Berlin. ' A 
crowd of German students came to tlic station to give farewell 
cheers to their foreign comrades. Idierc was a great deal of 
handshaking and laugh ter, I'he w’ords '\iaf IViedersehen P' 
were spoken a thousand times, llic French students shouted 
out 7€Voh\ camanuks llic English students stood 
about smiling and reserved and shy. 

Otto von Mcnzel waitcxl by tlie door of Arniand’s carriage 
until the train started. He challccl willi Aiplionse Charder, 
with whom he had formed ;i cpiick friendship. The two 
young men clasped hands o.t the siiout of '"Aujskigm /” Otto 
and Armand embraced. 

us work for peace/’ said Annand. ^^Feacc between 
your country and mine.” 

“It has been splendid to see you again !” said Otto. “I 
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have never forgotten the old days of Mainz. You were my 
hero. You are still my hero. And I am still a Francophile.” 

Gustav Hoffmann hurried up in time for a few last words 
with Armand. 

They were anxious words. 

“Tell France to be generous ” he said. “Otherwise 
liberal thought will die in Germany.” 

Armand smiled at him. The experience of his visit had 
given him a new hope. The meetings of the international 
students had been inspiring, encouraging, the revelation of 
a new spirit working in the younger mind. 

“Youth will build a new world !” he answered. 

The guard blew his whistle. The German students 
cheered again. It was the end of the visit to Berlin. 

XLI 

Yvonne had kissed her husband very coldly when he went 
to Berlin. Her kiss was still cold when he came back after 
that wonderful week when he had been so stirred by the 
friendship, the cordiality, the enthusiasm for peace shown by 
the German Youth Movement. At their last meeting they 
had passed a joint resolution denouncing war as a method of 
national argument, even for the redress of acknowledged 
grievances or revision of unjust treatment. It was in Armand’s 
opinion a great step forward on behalf of world peace, more 
important in its significance than other pacts passed at Geneva, 
because it represented the younger mind. 

“Honestly, my darling,” he said on his first afternoon 
at home again, “it was a magnificent demonstration of a 
new spirit moving in Europe. Alphonse made a speech which 
stirred the audience tremendously. He was typical of the 
best mind in France, chivalrous, noble, intelligent and 
spirited. You would have been proud of him.” 

Yvonne did not reveal any pleasure in her brother’s 
triumph. 
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'Tlease' don't speak about it, Armand," she pleaded, 
us talk about other things. How, for instance, do you 
like my new hat ?" 

He thought her new hat ravishing. But he did not like 
the way in which her eyes avoided looking into his, nor a 
kind of sharpness which crept into her voice now and then 
when they discussed things of trivial importance. If he 
disagreed with her ever so slightly she seemed to resent it. 
It was unfortunate. It m.ade him feel uneasy. And yet 
at other times she was quit<‘ gay and res[7onded to his tender¬ 
ness and love. There seemed no cloud on the horizon when 
they played togeth<a' with little Arrmiiicl Phili|'>p(*, crawling 
on the floor between thcan, beginning to walk with the help 
of a friendly hand, beginning to uiveal persoiuility and a sense 
of humour which they found adorable. 

Then out of the blue cvanc a tlumderljolt which struck 
Mm at the breakfast-tablc one morning and made him feel 
profoundly disturl.)ed and shaken. He was afraid to tell 
Yvonne, who was unawart^ oi' tlus boil from the ])hic while 
she fed Armand Philippe with toast dipped into his hot milk. 

Birds were twiitcaing on the window-silL Brilliant 
sunshine streamed tlirough tiie leaded pautas of this old house. 
A boy went whistling down the rue du Ciiateau. Yvonne 
in a blue pinafore over her frock was laughing at her small 
urchin, who was greedy for Ins meal. Armand’s mother 
was looking at an imopeiuxi letter and wondering from 
whom it might be, a little !ia])il about whidi he had so often 
ohaflFed her. 

It was a scene of liappiiK,:ss. Bui i1kt«s was sometMng 
he had just read in a uewspapta'--tlu^ rPArngnon— 

which, he knew, would create unha,|')piHess i)etwecri him and 
Yvonne, and betwcim him and his soina! circle. It was only 
a brief paragraph in small iy|')e. It was only l)y accident 
that he had glanced at it. Now lu; read it «igain more intently, 
and with increased einotioin 

^^Somc more coffee, my dear ?” asked bis mother. 
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■He passed Ms cup to her with a. slightly -unsteady hand. 
He was trembling. He felt rather cold. - He read that-para¬ 
graph again with brooding eyes. 

Four young citizens of Avignon, belonging to well-known 
and worthy families, have refused to perform their military 
service. They are Alphonse Chattier, Louis Marchand, 
Bertrand Meunier, and Hippolyte Gonnet. They have been 
placed under arrest and will be brought before a military 
tribunal. There have been other cases lately in many provin¬ 
cial towns, and this wave of pacifism and refusal of service is 
causing grave anxiety not only to public opinion but to the 
French Government. 

None of these young men had said a word to him about 
this intention. Several times lately they had mentioned 
quite casually that their time of service was drawing near 
and he had commiserated with them on having to interrupt 
their careers for this purpose. They had kept perfectly 
quiet about a decision which must have been in their own minds 
when he was talking to them. That was because they did not 
want to incriminate him in any way, or because they did 
not want to be influenced by any arguments against a danger¬ 
ous adventure. He was certain that the first reason was the 
real one. Their loyalty to him had made them silent. They 
would be able to say that he knew nothing about their inten¬ 
tion. They were anxious to keep him out of grave trouble. 
*^^Is anything the matter, my dear ?’’ asked his mother. 
Mainanrr 

f‘You look as if you had read some bad news.’’ 

Yvonne popped the last bit of toast into Armand Philippe’s 
mouth. 

“Idas Germany declared war ?” she asked with a challeng¬ 
ing smile. 

Armand passed over the paper. 

“You had belter read that,” he said gravely. “It’s 
rather serious.” 

Yvonne read the paragraph and her face went dead-white. 
She dropped the paper and gave a little cry. 
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“What has happened?” asked MadameGatieres anxiously 
■‘M^y dears, tell me. Yvonne, my dearest !” 

Yvonne was quite slletit for a moment. She totally 
ignored her mother-in-law. Then suddenly she turned 
and flashed out an accusation against her husband. 

“It’s your fault, Armand. It is you who are guilty. It 
is you who have led my brother into this ruin and dishonour.” 

“I had nothing to do with it,” said Armand. “I give 
you my word of honour. Alphonse said nothing to me about 
his refusal of service. 1 took il fir granted he would go.” 

“Your ideas arc behind it,” said "W'onnc. “I told you 
before you were pcrverthig his mind. You took him to 
Germany. It is your influence which has made him do this 
mad thing.” 

“We have not discussed il,” said Armaiui. “I swear to 
you he has not said a word to me about it.” 

“You are the spirit Ixrhind it,” said Yvonne. “I can 
never forgive you. What will iny fatlier think? It will 
kill him.” 

“Yvonne!” cried Madame Gaticre.s. “1 implore you ! What 
is this all about ? What has happened to detir Alphonse ?” 

Yvonne answered very coldly. 

“Alphonse ha.s followed the lead of your dear son. He 
has refu-sed to do his military service. He ha.s been arrested. 
My family has been disgraced. It is treachery to France 
by one who bears my father’s name.” 

Suddenly she wept, and Antumd I’clt hi.s heart give a lurch. 
He tried to comfort her, but she repulsed him pa.ssionately. 
Armand Philippe in his high chair set up a howl. He was 
aware of some quarrel between his parcut.s, some disorder 
in the life around him. Yvonne seized him with a strange 
roughness and carried him screaming out of tin: room. 

“Oh, my dear I” said Madame Gatieres. “Tliis k very 
dreadful!” 

Armand nodded gloomily. 

“Yes, it is serious,” 
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It was serious, not only for Alphonse Chartier and Louis 
Marchand, but for Armand Gatieres, professor of history in 
the Lycee of Avignon. The Governing Board of the Lycee 
held an investigation to which Armand was summoned. 
They had taken evidence from the Director and from M. 
Barbier and M. Picard regarding the peace propaganda of 
their fellow professor and the branch of the Ligm InUrnationale 
des Jeunes Conire la Guerre which he had formed among his 
students. The evidence given by M. Barbier and M. Picard 
was not favourable to Armand. It made his blood boil 
because of its sinister suggestions. Picard, that offensive 
charged him openly with inciting his students to disobedience 
of French law and disloyalty to France. Armand was closely 
questioned about the visit to Berlin and asked to makf a 
detailed report thereon. 

Threatening and abusive letters reached him from the 
parents of some of his students, and one letter which he read 
with more attention was from an uncle of Louis’—an Abbe 
of Avignon—who accused him of exercising a dangerous and 
subversive influence upon the minds of young men, not only 
in Avignon but throughout France, by means of his aedvities 
on behalf of the Ligue Inlernaiionale des Jeunes Contre la Guerre. 

“My nephew,” wrote the Abbe, “has spoken to me some¬ 
times about your ideals and propaganda. He has ridiculed 
my warnings against your influence, which I have always 
regarded as unhealthy and immoral. I hesitate to write so 
frankly and so harshly, but I am deeply distressed by the 
disgrace which has befallen my nephew', by the agony which 
it inflicts upon his poor mother, and by my own sense of 
indignation.” 

On the morning following the publication of the para¬ 
graph in the Ga.zelte d’Avignon, two staff officers called upon 
Armand with an interrogatoiy which they desired to embody 




in a report to the Minister of llie Interior who had asked 
for details. They were very polite to an ex-olFicer of Chasseurs 
Alpins with whose war record tiiey were lamiiiar. They begged 
Hm to excuse their questions. It was, of course, their duty 
to throw as niucli liglit as possil>Ie on this painful affair. 
They were extremely anxious to spare him any unpleasant 
suspicions. 

admit, man tiial you have invited some of’ 

your students to join this Peace SfX'icty which recently sent a 
delegation to Berlin 

Arraand nduiilied frankly and i'nlly ihat lu‘ had been work¬ 
ing, and would continue to work, for iiiteniational peace. 
To that extemt he had used wiiat inlirumre lie possessed upon 
the minds of young natn at die; Lyeec" and elsewhere. But 
he had never incited them to rciusc military service or to be 
disloyal to France. lh‘ inmseif was not a pacifist in the full 
sense of the word, ide Ixdievcd that there. wc‘rc times when 
it was necessary to resist agstnession and (wil by f()rce of arms, 
for the defence of cdvilizcd ideas and tlu* liberty of peoples, 
flc belkwed in M. HrnioFs plan for an international police 
forcc~now rejected !)y other riatiofis. On the otlier hand, 
he could not iiUcrfta-e witii die conscicna^ of young men if 
it led them to a refusal of military service; as a spiritual gesture 
needing the higiiesi (|u;d!ty cd* courage and sacrifice. 

*^Yoii wisii us to writf; down iliosc words, Professor?’* 
asked one of the staff officers, should lx: glad to give 
you the opportunity iif withdrawing them, lliey are, if I may 
say so, extremely dangerous to your rcputadoii and career.” 

'^Thev express my most profound conviction,” said Armand. 
regret thal, fnon capitaineP^ said the staff olliccr gravely 
and courteously. 

Colonel Chariier was one of those who called. ,He was 
shown up into Armandks study. Yvonne had Ik'CU in bed 
all day with a headache. 

Colonel Chartier ignont! the oiitsircuduxl hand of his 
sou-in*»law. 
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I dcHiHnci sn cxpl3.ii3,tioii of this most infamous s-flhir 
he said in a rasping voice. ’ 

“Explanation with regard to what aspect of it, sir ?” asked 
Armand coldly. 

“Every aspect!” said Colonel Chartier harshly. “Do you 
not understand that your influence over my son has led him 
into a criminal act that will ruin his career for ever ?” 

“He is a young man of strong character,” said Armand. 
“I cannot flatter myself that he acts only according to the 
ideas I may discuss with him. On the contrary, he has a 
nobility of mind and spirit which fill me with humility.” 

“You are evading your responsibility, sir,” said Colonel 
Chartier with repressed violence which deepened the colour 
beneath his skin and made his eyes glint like steel. “You 
were my son’s teacher when he was of an impressionable age. 
You went out of your way to get a hold upon him. Yvonne 
used to mention how much he worshipped you. It was a 
family joke. Now it is a family tragedy. I regret the day 
when you first sat at my table, when I regarded you as a man 
of honour, loyal to Fiance after brave service. I was grossly 
deceived. You have not only brought disgrace upon a 
distinguished name, but you have led my son to ruin and 
caused the greatest grief to my dear Yvonne.” 

Armand was deeply hurt. There was an angry scene 
between him and his father-in-law which he afterwards 
regretted. 

Yvonne would not speak to him. 

XLIII 

Armand Gati^ires was present as a witness at the trial of 
his former students before the military tribunal. The court 
was crowded with his fellow citizens of Avignon and with 
young university men from Aix-en-Provence. 

On the way to the court Armand had been cut dead by 
several old friends, among whom was Colonel de la Prade, 
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his former chief, for whom he had had considerable affection. 
Their eyes ract. Amiand saluted, (^nilonel de la Prade 
did not acknowledge that salute from a man who had served 
through the war witli him, whom hc^ had kissed on both 
cheeks when he received his Croix dc (Aktfc, whom he had 
cml')raced when he rarne back from an attack on the Somme 
with a rcmruiiil fd' his roin[}riny, after la.iidiiig a trench for 
three days and nights under dc.vastatiiig fin* which had made 
a shamldes in that ditch. 

Upon Armaiid’s appisirauce in court there was a round 
of applause (roiii so?iie of ins farnu'r suidents, while others 
hissed. This was sternly silmired !>y the {U'c'.sidlng officer, 
Colonel Balfoiirier. 

Alphonse ChariitT wa.s tlie first prisoner to be brought 
before the court, and Annand suffered an agony of emotion 
when he was examined, standing tlauT under the guard of 
two Chasseurs with fixed bayonets. H'c looked very handsome, 
noble, and self-assiinaL Sevtu'ai tinic'S het smiled over to 
Armand, n^assuringly, and tlum at the crowd of feHow students 
who were in the public gallca-y, (excited, (‘motional, hardly 
to be restrained from noisy clctmonst rat ions 

He answered the cfucstions |')ut to him modestly and 
courageously. 

"Afou say you have tm o!>j(*eiion of conscience to military 
service?*^ ■ 

''Yes, nmri colonel 

"You arc, then, an anarchist 

"No, 7no-n coloneld' 

"You do not admit that it h nnarchy to disobey the laws 
of France in ordex to assert y(»ir privaU^judgoKmt 

"It is a question of cunsci«*iKx% mon rokneL Until men 
of my age refuse to su!)niit to mililary service! there will be 
no chance of peace in Europe. 11 is not disloyrdiy to France^™-- 
for which I have a passionate demotion--but loyalty to a new 
spirit which seeks to break down the ok! frontiers of hatred.”' 
"Illusion !” said tlie Colonel in a rasping voice. 
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For a moment he was silent, twisting the points of h;= 
moustache. Then he lashed out a harsh question. ^ 

You are not ashamed to be branded as a coward 
Alphonse Chartier smiled. 

“It is not in the tradition of my family, mon colomV^ 

Ihe eyes of the presiding officer stared at him coldly and 
yet with a kind of surprise and grudging admiration That 
was true about tae tradition of his family. The colonel hod 
read some French history. He knew something about this 
young man s ancestors. And as this prisoner stood there in 
court, tall, debonair, with squared shoulders, with a fine 
poise, It was difficult to think of him as a coward 

“If your country is attacked by our hereditan. enemies ” 
asked tlie colonel, “are you prepared to shelter behind the 
courage of your comrades and to see the France you say you 
love ravaged by the invaders-as happened in iqia-while 
you skulk behind the lines ?» ^ ^ 

For a moment Alphonse hesitated. It was such a lone 
argument this ! It was so difficult to answer it in a few words 
‘‘Afon colonel," he said, “there will be no such place as 
behind the lines in the next war. Women and children and 
the centres of population will be massacred and mangled by 
high explosives from aerial bombardment. They will be 
suffocated by poison gas in their cellars. There wiU be no 
safety for the individual however brave, or however cowardly 
It is to prevent such horrors which menace civilization 
that I and my fellow prisoners here have refused military 
service as a moral gesture of contempt for a system of thought 
which believes that hereditary enemies must always be enemies 
and that high explosives are an admirable substitute for high 
intelligence.” ® 


I here was an outburst of laughter and applause firom the 
public galleiy, sternly silenced again. 

The presiding officer had listened to this speech without 
interruption, but his tanned skin flushed slightly with sup¬ 
pressed anger. He spoke harshly. 
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“The law of France does not admit of gestures of moral 
contempt from its citizens. Those who make such gestures 
are criminals. They set themselves up against the State. They 
are the enemies of the Republic. They arc traitors to France.” 

With his comrades, I.ouis Marchand, Bertrand Meunier 
and Hippolyte Gonnet, Alphonse Cliarticr was sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment. As he stood at attention to receive 
sentence this young man—who undoubtedly tvas the leader 
of this revolt against military service—glanced over at his 
brother-in-law and smiled again. But Armand Gatiferes 
was blinded by his tears. 

When he returned home, letting liims<df in with his latch¬ 
key, there were two letters ^vaili!lg for him. One was a 
disrnissal from the Lyc/-c. Ih- had exix'cti'd it, and let it 
drop to the floor beside his desk. The other was from Yvonne. 
She had left him and had taken little Armand Philippe to 
her father’s house. 

“I can never see you again,” she wrote. “1 cannot forgive 
you because of Alphonse.” 

The house wa.s very ejuiet. Armand stood in his study 
with that letter from hi.s wife, lie did not utter any cry to 
break that silence. But all the <'olour ebix-d from his face 
and he stood lik<. a man whf> had been .sentenced to death. 

The door opened and Madtuiiit (Jtilien^.s .stood there. 

“Oh, my dear !” she said in ti j>iiiful voice. 

It was then that he g;ive a cry. 11 w;ts the cry which many 
Frenchmen made during the world war when they i'ell mortally 
wounded on the battlefield or lay with fhvath creteping up to 
their hearts in the wards ol military hospittiLs. 

^‘Maman 

She held him in her ;irm.s wlflle he wept. 

XHV 

Armand Gatii;res carried a broken heart .about with him. 
That kind of wotmd is invisible to passers-by, and he was 
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cardial to hide it. People who pasted him it, the stree Jof 

d Sm rD°Alo^ ‘““''yT — tme 

01 mem ot DArtagnan, and the smile in his brown eves if 
he tended at them-., former studentt of the Lycde C wSch 
he was now expelled, or young men from tL university of 

up to clasp his hand with expressions of sympathy or bovish 

o?SL*'Thev""“ hi pt^Sr 

Yvonne refused to see him. When he called at her father’s 

of Ldness L'lVf ^ 

servant 3 ?d hari H frightened maid- 

seivant and had demanded to see his wife. But his wife had 

gone away with her father and her small boy. 

Tell me their address !” said Armand 

The frightened maidservant did not know their address 

-^bettutrot-Ih^ to Paris for a month or two 

because of the trial, she said. 

rhen letters came from Yvonne, answering his. She 

her blood cold She could not acquit Armand of the real 
guilt. It was by his influence that Alphonse had refused 
military service. How could she ever forgive her husband 
for such a crime and a tragedy ? She begged at least for some 
time before she saw him again, lest her anger and her grief 
should make her say words which would make things more 
hateful between them. ° 

There were tender passages in her letters which moved him 
terribly because they were in such contrast to her other words 
and reminded him so poignantly of the happiness they had 
had. She herself thought back to that happiness. 

^ We were so happy (she wrote), apart from our difference in 
views about this peace propaganda. Oh, Armand, I was so proud 
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of you, SO grateful for your love ! It is inconceivable to me that we 
should be divided by political ideas. It seems an absurd cause of 
separation between husband and wife who were loyal and devoted as 
we have been. But how can I give you my love again when my 
brother is branded in the whole of France by this terrible dbgrace 
which is your fault ? I warned and pleaded with you. I begged 
you not to take him to Berlin. I asked you not to go yourself / 
’wept when you went. But you, who are so gentle and chivalrous in 
everything else, have shown an obsttriacy about this coriespondence 
with the Germans, this defeatism and pacifism, which is immovable. 
It has made you cruel to me. It has broken my heart. It has 
wrecked my father's happiness. It has made me. hate you in spite of 
all my love.' If I were loyal to you in this affair I should he disloyal 
to ail my own beliefs, to every instinct in my blood, and to our dear 
France. 

That sounds fantastic as I write it. There seems something false 
about it—.something theatrical—arul yet I know it is true. I was 
brought up in a certain code. I cant betray it without a betrayal 
of rty own soul. I arnyour wife. 1 am the mother of little Armand 
Philippe. Bui I am also a Frenchwoman who hates the enemies of 
France, with whom you wish to make friends. And I am the sister 
of a boy who has been sentenced as a criminal because ofyour incitement. 
It makes it very hard to forgive you, Armand. I feel now that I 
cannot forgive you, although I long for our love again, and for our 
dear home life'before this frightful thing happened to us. 

It was a lonely man who crossed the Channel one day 
and went to an English house in Sussex, where his sister 
lived. Ludllc w'as comforting in her sympathy. When 
he poured out his heart to her, she took his side ; so much, 
indeed, that he had to defend Yvonne from her anger and 
reproaches. He explained how natural il was that she should 
feel so deeply about this tragic affair of her brother. He 
reminded Lucille of his wife’s family pride, aljout which she 
had so often jested, finding it comical, yet whose spirit was ip 
er blood. He found something splendid—yet mistaken— 
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to ^ believed to be loyalty 

ta become pro-GeeC telil „f p ^ 

cowardice Everv timp t? Trench intolerance and 

word ‘Security I’^mv . ^ ^ P^^^^ician shouts out that 

me how much Lore secuSfiran' 

nation. They thinh it 'q L against an unarmed 

world end S^* “ >>=•»'“ *1= 

glooiSfy P'“ !” Armaod 

^ give lip ail the weapons which v»o^rv^-r i 4. i ^ 

“5 s\sr 

Lucille laughed. She was glad to drag- Armsinri * 

I. JX-by” ■ <"- 

■4X7r7.tr7 “■” 

T worried,” said Lucille. “Wherever 

J. ee. zx 

England would remain neum.1 or side wi* 
Armand groaned slightly. 

sarv foLFt-Tn*^ unpleasant thought. It makes it more neces- 
sary for France to prevent another war. Shall we ffo and 
play with that small boy of yours ? He is adorable ” 

It was a pleasure to him to play with his English nephew, 
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who took a great fancy to this French unde and even learned 
a few sentences in French which he said very prettily. Lucille 
was touched to see her brother walking about the garden 
with a small chultby hand tucked into his, tvhile he listened 
very seriously and courteously to the child's chatter, taking a 
great interest in his ralibils, his puppy his toy. and his picture- 
Loks But by a quick sigh, a sudden look ol melancholy, 
Lucille knew that he had suiTere.d even from this friendship 
with her son, because he was thinking of little Armand Philippe 
from whom he was parU^d by the temper ol his wife. In 
the opinion of Lucille, Annand's wife was a lady who would 
have been the biater for a good whipping, but her views on 
this subject were iuftiuaiced by her KngUsh environment, 
ho;tile to French pnlUics and French fear.s.^ 

It was in Fngland, in this counti> housi, that Armand had 
another blow which stagg< red him. It was a crashingblow 
to his intellectual convictions and to his hie s work after the 
war for wdiich lie had suifered and was sulh^mg. 

It was soiiiethlng which was hapjKUung in (jcrmaiiy a 
black reaction, a revival of evil forces, a new tyranny,^ a 
madness which might plunge the world into war again. 
So it looked to him as he stared at the headlines ot Eng¬ 
lish newspapers and listened to the talk m this Enghsh 

^°^Thc German Fascists under Hitler, those “Nazis’’^as 
they were called, had swept the country in an election which 
follLed the burning of the. Reichstag by Communists or, 
as the French and Ihigiish newsptipers did not hesitate to say, 
by agents provocateurs. Flitler, tluit madman, as Gustav 
Holfmann bad called him a hundred times, was 
of the German Reich, with von Papen tm one sitk- oi him and 
Hugenburg, the leader of the Nationah-sts on the 
was^ a government of c-xtreme reaction. Already 
were denouncing liberty in every lonn. 1 hey wae t^^laTOg 
war against all Jews, all pacifi-sts, all hberal-n undcd men. 1 h^ 
were ^proclaiming those strange ami darls ideas of Aryaiusm 
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and the Nordic race which Armand had first heard from 
Lieutenant Meyer in the days of the Ruhr, and afterwards 
from Otto von Menzel and Gustav Hoffmann. They were 
establishing the code of the bully in every German town 
smashing Jewish shops, beating Jews, suppressing liberal 
newspapers, arresting leaders of intellectual thought. 

The German people seemed to have gone insane. They 
were hailing this as a liberation, as a breaking of chains 
as a new gospel. They were worshipping that Austrian 
spellbinder with a toothbrush moustache as though they 
had found their prophet. They called him Der FaW—the 
Leader. Millions of arms were outstretched as he passed 
with the shout of “Heil Hitler r The sign of the swastika was 
on every flag and every young man’s arm—the sign of the 
crooked cross which Armand had watched in a procession of 
German youth not long ago in Berlin. 

The English newspapers were filled with reports of brutali¬ 
ties, beatings, arrests, suicides, murders. Jews were fleeing 
from the country. Great scientists who happened to be Jews 
had been expelled from universities and hospitals and labora¬ 
tories. Von Papen—a man with an unpleasant record_ 

had made a revolting speech, in which he glorified war as the 
traming-ground of youth, and sneered at men who wished 
to die in their beds, and said that the duty of German mother¬ 
hood was to raise sons to fight for the Fatherland. A young 
Nazi had killed his own brother who was a Communist, 
An Austrian lady had been stripped and beaten. Young 
bullies were going about with iron rods in rubber tubes, 
political opponents, breaking their arms, dragging' ■ 
them into cellars where, they were bashed and brutally 
used. Bands of Nazis were invading the , forbidden zones ■ 
across their frontiers. Danzig, the city of the Polish Corridor, 
was in a ferment, and the German populations were marching 
and singing the old battle-songs. The Swastika flag had been 
raised above the Raihhaus. Hitler’s lieutenants—men of sinister 
record, according to the English press-^were demanding 
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equality of arms, the revision of the Peace Treaties, the 
repudiation of war debts, the return of the colonies. 

Day after day Annand read liiesc reports with stupefaction. 
It was possible that some ol'those Ijrutalities'were exaggerated. 
Germans were already denying them. But they could not 
deny their intolerance against the Jews, tlseir appeal to extreme 
Nationalism and racial egotism, their suppression of pacifist 
and liberal newspapers, their abauduumeut of liberty, their 
hark back to the old gods (jf Prussiatiistn. Where was the 
Youth Movement in whose idealism he had believed ? Where 
was liberal thougiit in Germany ? Was, there any sign from 
those young men with whom he- had c.orrespoiuled, tho.se 
students who had attended the ch'bales in Berlin, cheering 
their French and English comrades, pledging themselves to 
peace ? They made no sign, 'i'hcrc seemed to be no spiritual 
resistance to this social revolution which put Germany back in¬ 
to medievalism tmlcss all that was written about it wa.s wrong. 

At his brother-in-law’s dinner-table hit heard comments 
from English guests—country gentlemen and their wives, 
ex-officers, elderly peers, the sons of prf>r(:s,sioual men. 

“Germany has gone mad.” 

“Germany has betrayed the world again.” 

“It is the old Prussianism under a new n:mie. I’rance 
was right after all. You can’t do anything about a people 
like that. They have a strain of brutality in them.” 

“The otfiy thing to do is to smash them. France ought 
to march in and give them hell !” 

“It’s a black reaction in the heart of ihirope,” said Arthur 
Marshall somlircly. “France won't distinn now. Who 
could ask her ? It looks as though we shall see another war. 
I don’t like the outlook at all. Anytiuni^ may happen.” 

Armand sat silent. 'Phese were th<; pcojfie whom Lucille 
had told him were pro-Gennan. Until a few weeks ago 
they had been scoffing at French fear.s for “Security”, 
impatient of French nervou-suess about disarmament. Now 
they had swung round. All their sympathy was for France. 
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A lady next to him spoke in a quiet voice in excellent 
French. 

“I am all on the side of France !” 

“ Trfts-awnaZifesaid Armand dryly. 

“You know the Germans better than we do. We have 
been ridiculously sentimental about them. Do you think 

there will be war ?” ■ , ■ 

It iimstn t happen, said Armand. ‘‘I refuse to believe 

there will be war. I reluse to believe in the deliberate suicide 

of Europe.’’ 

_ He spoke sharply, so that she turned her bead to glance at 

him* 

“It may come upon us,” she said, “if the German Nazis 

cross the Polish Corridor.” 

^^Are you looking forward to another massacre of the 
world’s youth ?” asked Armand icily. 

I ho English lady did not notice his tragic irony. 

, .a terrible thought,” she said. have a young son. 

He was twenty last birthday. I am beginning to get..afraid*” 
.is time to be afraid ” said Armand.. “It will be a pity 
if your so!i is disembowelled by high explosives.” 

1 his lady next to him—he had not learnt her name, which 
was diilicult for a frenchman—looked into his eyes and he 
saw that he ha,d frightened her. Pie noticed that she was 
very yoimg to have a son of' twenty, and that she had the 
colour of a,n Ihiglish rose. 

“Is there anytliing wc can do ?” she asked. 

“It might he well to keep sane .in this mad world,” he 
answered. “But that, of course, is very difficult. It is an. 
infectious disease, tliis madness.” 

He retired <^ariy to his room. For an hour or more he stood 
at the wiiidow of his bedroom, staring out into Lucille’s 
garden, but strung nothing of its enchantment where tall 
beecii trees were silvered by moonlight and the close-cut 
hedges were black above the lawns. ; 

Someone downstairs liad said, “So France was right after 
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all !” Someone else—Lucille’s husband—had said, “It 
looks as though we shall see another war.” 

So all his work for peace had been nothing but futility ! 
Alphonse was in prison for refusing military service because 
of his pledge never to kill a German. Rather foolish that! 
—if the Germans began to kill Frenchmen again. Yvonne 
had gone, taking Armand Philippe wdth her. He had. been 
dismissed from the Lycee for preaching peace, for trying to 
shape out some new system of international justice, for trying 
to break down hatred in the minds of young Germans ! How 
very absurd to be crucified for a false faith ! How ridiculous 
to go about with a broken heart because ol a belief in human 
intelligence which did not exist, and because he had dedicated 
himself to an illusion, a mirage, a mockery, which was the 
dream of international peace based on the comradeship ol 
youth for the safeguarding of civilization. Youth had betrayed 
all that—German youth who had cheered Alphonse Chartier, 
now martyred for his faith—which was, after all, a folly 
the vain martyrdom of a noble mind. 

“Jesus-Christ!” said Armand Gatiercs, ex-captain oi 
Chasseurs, in the silence of an Fnglish night. 

He was angiy. He was bitter, and felt his heart bleed 
with a new agony. 

So there was to be war again before very long ! It would 
be a hideous kind of war, worse than the last. On his last 
visit to Paris he had talked with one of his friends in the Air 
Ministry. He knew all about the inventions, that young 
man. He had been very glib over a hmchcon-table in the 
Restaurant du Cheval Pie. He had described tht; aeroplanes 
which could be sent by wireless ray, wfithout pilots, to drop 
bombs by a delicate clockwork arrangemertt over any objective. 
Of course, he said, the first objective would be the centres 
of industry and the seat of government. It was unforttmate, 
he explained, that Paris was more vulnertiblc than Berlin, 
being nearer to the frontier. 

The next war would begin withotd formal declaration. 
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The first sign of it would be the drnns • , 

Jie teach of anti-aircraft g„„3. There »oSM'bet®54‘;’''f 

bombers, thousands of them. They wr,„w ,4 “ 

and incendiary bombs which would spread a ^^Pjosive 
ea.re.nely rapid in irs advance f,„„‘S ,o :;:eri"“' 
or Berlin—could be reduced to dust and nn -th.. • 

The people would rush down to their celltrand^ 
would follow them down, burning off their clothe! 
through their masks, if they had any, buSne 
It would be mainly a war from the air said ih^ j 

young man. The hostile air fleets JouH t 
other, try to get a surprise attack. Of course rernf 
ready yet. Perhaps in two ycars-af^ry^"^^^ 
Ihose poisonous politicians!” said Arrrror,a^ i‘.‘ ' 
rdoud again ■‘May they he mnUbted I M^y 4^ 
chow hrt, . May they be firs, to He *4 their bJw* to 

Hewasangtr. I" hi^ool he enrsed 4e men who goyemed 

the .nations of Europe. s^vcrnea 

They had done notlung to lead human intelligence to a 
highci plane. Ihey had done everything to draff it dn 
to the level of the cave-man mind They h J ^ I ^ 
4c old trihaUctishc,. They had s.irxrf ap dd mibdfS 
1 hey had Irioktd out upon a new and changing world with 

sito-Tli,“““ “1 ™vd 

All thc.se little nations created out of the ruin of old Empires 
had banK.aded_tl!einseIvc.s behind high ramparts of national 
egotism, rccrutling their little armies, drilling their peasants 
ruimtig themselves to buy arms and armaments. The PeaS 
I malu's had been tlie Imttle-plans for the next war. There 
h;id I wen no vi.sion oi a clea ner and nobler phase of civilization 
based^ upon mteniaitonal justice and a common code of law. 

hrartce wa.s gmlty of this reaction in Germany. Poincard ‘ 
had created I Jitler. The adventure in the Ruhr had been 
a call to (.cvmnn vmgnnce. He had seen the hatred it 
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caused. He had seen German blood turn to gall and venom 
because of that misery and iiuniilialion. There had been 
hundreds of. suicides, thousands of deaths ifoin starvation, 
millions of distracted minds in Gt'onauy, la‘causc the strangle¬ 
hold .in the Ruhr had led to the inflation and worthlessness 
of German money. And after liiat, wiieii tilings were getting 
better, when Ifriand was talking to Str(‘seinanri, when France 
was getting liberal, tlic leaders (if Ihiropfs liad rdiiscd all 
revision of treaties which had cneitixl ihc Polish Corridor 
and put millions of Austrians and liungarians under the rule 
of natio.ns who treated them as thig* had bemi treated by 
their own tyrants, denied all lilicrty and thc! rights to their 
own speech. 

These little potentates, these leaders, thesit old men with 
old ideas, had brought the world to ruin and wen^ digging 
themselves in to prevent the world's recu\’cTy. llicy wx*re 
raising tariffs to increase the ruin. In ilic nauu* of patriotism 
and national interests they were sto]:>ping tlu.^ wheels of in¬ 
dustry and barricading the old highways of tradca 'Flicir 
financiers and their bankers had pla^'cd with laisc money like 
gamblers and crooks, and in many countries millions of 
unemployed men dragged about their ill-fed bodies searching 
for work in a world where human labour was unwanted, 
where the skill of hand and eye. was iisc^less, whert^^ youth with 
its eagerness and strength had no chance of finding a place, 
and were hopeless and despairing on the very threshold of 
manhood. 

These leaders of the world, tlic*sc smug, bland statesmen 
in black coats, these votc.-hunting pfuiticians -might they 
be blasted first by the flaming lircath of war, if it came. 

They had created a slate of things in whidi nations wcr6 
poverty-stricken because they had too much g(4d, and masses 
went hungry because there was too iiiudi l()od, and iriilliom 
were stinted because all the gilts of life w^cue so cheap that 
they could not be sold ! They fuid invented these infernal 
paradoxes by an over-reaching greed and too laiicdi craftiness, 
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Out oi the despair they had made in the hearts .f 
evil forces were on the move, passions were stirrinf-^^°^^^' 
populations, men talked of war again, fifteen yeafs aSr a 
world-war m which the flower of youth had been^m ^ 
and all ideals had gone into the mud. Tht munition”' 
were getting busy again. The CmM des Forces wasTaT^'^"' 
new dividends. And the youth of the world , 
be the victims of the next massacre, were being dup^rand 
doped by the intoxicant of flaming oratory, calL Zilt 
na lonal piidc. auu national passion, promising a way-out of 
dc.sr>air by tanks and aeroplanes, and a way to prosS^ 
along the road to ruin. _ They were setting up new tyrSinS 
111 the name oi patuotism, denouncing liberty for the sake 
ol power, exalting the bully over the man of intelligence 
and t u. ape-man over the artist and the poet. Youtli— 
bewildered luid ignorant-without work and without hopL 

Arrnand Gatieres took off his boots and let them drop 
heavily on to the boards of his bedroom in an old English 

house. His heart was heavier than his boots. Had he been 

wmng all tins time ? Had he dedicated his spirit to a falsity p 
W a,s Ri, al ter all, as V voimc had called him, a traitor to France ? 

bbs pillow ielt hard in an English bed. He tossed in his 
.sleep and once cried out the name of liis wife, Yvonne 


XLV 

He kid a strange letter from Otto von Menzel. He read it 
many times before he tore it up and let it flutter into a ditch 
somewhere in .Su,s.scx a mile away from his sister’s home. 

Afy dmr friend (wrote Otto, that German comrade, that 
brother ol Ina), 1 have ujten been thinking of you lately, and 
wondering what you think about all these strange events in Gertnanyi 
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I utH suYB you huvs bsoti bswilucYodj uud pahups dti^iiiuycd, lo tits 
outside world it must seem as though we had all gone mad. 

And that is, in a way, true. We are not normal. I admit that. 
As you know, we have not been quite normal for many years. Mow 
the whole of Germany is uplifted by an emotion which is inexplicable 
to outside minds. There is something mystical in it, something as 
old and deep as racial spirit, something beyond and above teason. /, 
who have always been liberal, pacifist, intti national, nnvt been swept 
away by this tide of emotion, by this extraordinary sense of unity and 
racial inspiration. I stretch out my aim and shout, Idcil Hitler! 
and then am ashamed of myself, and then u-cep, and iiicii shout again, 
“Fleil Hitler /” He is the man whom / have called a madman, a 
spellbinder, a play-actor. He is the man whom I have derided and 
hated. And now I stretch out my arm ivhun wears an armband 
with the sign of Ike Swastika, and I shout, “Heil Hitler /” 


How can I explain this to you ? I cannot ! It is beyond explana¬ 
tion. It is something to do with the agonies, the humiliations, the 
poverty, the despair of the German people. Ilitler promises us a way 
of escape, a new hope, a new adeenture, a glorious future beyond all 
this misery. We seem already to have got beyond misery, lo be 
enjoying that sense of glory. It is perhaps an illusion. It is perhaps 
a madness. Meverthe'less, it is pleasant in be mad in that way. It is 
better than being sane with the realization of an abominable state of 
things. But how can I explain ? I cannot! 

It has something to do with fear, which has now been killed. 
We were afraid of ourselves. We were afraid of dark forces moving 
within us. We were hopelessly divided into political groups, each 
heavily armed against the other, each injlavted with hatred against 
the other. We were afraid of Communism creeping up and de.stroymg 
us, as Russia was destroyed. It was a real fear . It was justified. 
And there was the constant fear of revolution from the Right, by ike 
Stahlhelm, the army of the old order, the army of the. Junker mind, or 
from ike Left, by the Reichsbanner and the Communists. W's were 
murdering each other, bludgeoning each other. There was an epidemic 
of suicide. The German mind was distracted. 


r M K G R OSS OF 
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somejlame in his spirit which touches his liJ p except 

no meaning if one reads them. I admit that rf 
nonsense. But hr. calls somelunv to Z'raals^t 'Tf 
in a hall where twenty thousand people listen.^ to Mm Td!'"] 
think dm knew very much what he was savim n„f \ ^ 
old and young, wept. They iunthed to 

selves hoarse, Ik is a Cerman Fan -'uhn hi ^^''•'Outed them- 

M., „« w, ,i: A?rrL5r- 

and dream memories. 

Ihs mass emolion which he hn^ r 

makes one part of it. It is not intellectual. It is I matter M 

oj emotion, (if fjtmion which is not iouohle Tti^n / °f"'^ttnct, 

n o a •‘ZZLZZ'dZt 

semusness, dtjjvrenccs oj age and sex. JVe feel out cL ! 

inunningkd. It is (h-rmnny which has awakened. It is tTcJT 
trihe.s galhewd togellur ^ one great camp. Something moves in m 

old order and the old tradition, but the Gcrmln people, ttkgtgi£ 

My dear friend my dear Armand, ike. lover of my sister Irm you 
will not understand tins. Xothing that I can write will male yZ 

.shout Hal U.Ja . with all my countrymen. And Hitler is a 
sym ol, a Inwft-note a tune on the Panpipes. He is not merely a 
hilk man with a toolnhru.sh mou.stache. He is like a musician who 
pirhafa n ugly, stifw, weak, ill-dressed, ridiculous, but who plays 
Im inrimment ,n a way which makes one see lovely things, which 
bungs tars inw^ one .v eyes, and raises one's hopes above the earth. 
Tomth amiunm one gim applause. Women JUngfowers at him. 
ti with Hi Her, 



There have hmi hrutaliiies. There mill he more, Toung hullies 
an abouL II is a social remluiwn in zi'hich there will be evil as 
well as good, 1 hate iMs perseculian of ifw jeii\% although som of 
the Jews— like mariy of the. Chrislians~were mi agreeable people---.,, 
the purveyors of ohse€m()\ the hirers cf naked women in the mimrets 
down ike Priedrichsfrasse. I hate a bully spirit, I kaie intokrarwe, 
I bediem in peace, I love Iwance, But I am caught up by this spiritual 
communion of ike German race. li is znarveiious. li is irresistible. 
But it is ?ioi^ I hope, a menace to Phwfe or to Itiurape. are 
setting our own house in order. 11 > are welding imrsehts together. 
Wc have a .spiritual purpose and pfdJey which will he hosiik to the 
tyranny of the machine, the greed tf big indtwlriaHsts, the cruelty of 
the Communists, the craft ami cunning (f the usurers, but mt hostile 
to cmlizaiion or to world peace, or to the brotherhood of youth. 

My dear friend, my French hero, my comrade, this letter mill 
seem a Utile mad. As / that is true, Bui there is smk a thing 
as a splendid madness. Germany is possessed by it. Pardon the 
bmialiiies which hare happened and may happen. Do no! helim 
that they represent the splendour or the idealFm of this Germm 
awakening. 

Armaiid read this stran':^c hotter several times before he 
tore it into small pieces and let it drop into the diteli. 

Otto von Menzcl had gone mad. Arinand had greatly 
loved him. 


A week after the arrival oi' chat letter Aniiafid was in 
Dussddorf and in the room of Gustav Hoffmann. Lucille 
had tried to dissuade him froxn going to Germany, but lie n&id 
that he must go* He wanted to see into the heart of this 
madness* He wanted to get at tlie facts hrhhmdt He 
was convinced—he clung to the hope—that in a great 
nation like Germany there was still some sanity and liberal 
thought* 



“\\V imixt (i-y t(» undcrstniKi,” he lcl<I Lueilh*. “Without 
unclcrstamiing we frj't into totieh \vii!i the Gennan 

mind again. S.tuiewhcre there must !,«> a mind. (Jennan 
youth i.s not a genenOioii of de.vihworshiy.per.s. 'Hiey have; 
generou.s impnlNt-.s. I imve had thoiis.-mds <il' letters Iroin 
young CaTmau.s who are perieetly inieHigt'iit,'’ 

iJcforc the arri\'ul <il the la'fiire tltt' triuirijjh of 

Hitler,” said Lueille, “I inijilore yon not frt go, Artuiuid !” 

He went. lie felt an urgent call to go. Here lie was in the 
room offJustav noifniann's iirintin..; Ini.sine.ss in Diisseldorf, 
froitt which his friend Iiad issued hi.s pajKtr Drr Frii-ilr, which 
was now siippn'.sH<‘<l. 

J hey had talked lor hours. Holfmaun weis in ekspair. 
Many <if his Jewisli fi-ieuds and relative.-; had lied. Hi.s wife 
and chiidn'u had gone to Paris. He- was alotu; in hi.s house;, 
winding np his Inis.iue.s.s. 

I .shtili have 1(1 0(1, ' he said, “It is loo dangerous hero. 

I am st»rpris<*d they linven't heateii me to deatli.” 

^^“You have, many friends in l)iis.H«-l<!ori;" .said Armand. 
“They know you. '{‘hey |(,n-e you." 

Hoffniaun .shrugged Ids .shoulders. 

I am ;t Jew, my dear friend. I aru also a pacifist. My 
yotmg men htive gone ov<-r to Hitler. As I told you, the 
human mind - perhaps only the Germ.nn mind -Is inoapahlc 
of progress. We have failed, my dear sir. Let me make 
you a ajp of tea.” 

Armmsd w.atched him making tlx; tea on a .small .stove. 
He noticed th;it hi.s shoulder;; drooped. Some vitality had 
gone out of him. Hi.s ryes were heavily puffed. His skin 
had gorx; grt;y. 

^ “We have tfiileci fir u time, Holfmann,” said Ami.and, 
But I still helieve in the possiftiliiy of inielligeneo opcniting 
over the destiny ot men, {five* do not helieve that, it is the 
final surrewier. It is tiie end of ojir dvilizaikm. German 
youth will wake up alter thm nightmare, out. of this illusion. 

I hey will rO'Optntte to defend Kurojx;. We siuin’t see that 





next waX'—you and I ! We are moving inevital>ly towards 
a closer association of ptioplcs for common protection against 
the forces of destruclicmd' 

a mad world,’" answered HofFiiiann, “Tlierc is 
no hoped’ 

He listened for a inomcnit to soinc noise on the stairs, and 
his grey skin went white, llierc was ii look of fear in his 
eyes, H.e stood with a silver teapot in fils hand and spilt 
a little tea on his bare boards. 

^"'What is that asked Armancl, rising from liis ciiaiiv 

It was the noise of tramping icei. ‘I lit* room was invaded 
by young men in brinvn shirts with the sign <)f the Swastika on 
their left arms, 

^There is the old jew-dog r shouled cini! tifthem, 

^^Stand back there !” said Aririand siinidy, “What do 
you want 

They wanted Gmtav Ilofiinaniij who was a Jew and a 
pacifist, 

Armaiid Gatiercs had wtaited for peacxg hut fie difended 
Ms friend as once in time of war he had stocid in t!ie chateau 
of VeiiTielles, swinging a marldc Veiuis, Now he had no 
weapon but a cJuiir, and that was smashed aside, A heavy 
stick struck him on the forelM^ad ;irici blotted out cvcrythirig 
so far as he was concerned with lifta 


THE END 















